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Member of Radio 
Body Is Criticized 
For Accepting Fee 


Propriety of Retainer Paid 
to Commissioner Caldwell 
by Former Employer 
Is Debated. 


Mr. Couzens Defends 
Relations as Ordinary 


Senate Committee Is Told No 
Preference Has Been Given 
Chain Stations in Is- 
suing Licenses. 


Commissioner O. H. Caldwell’s ac- 


ceptance of a retaining fee of $7,000 a 
year from the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, while serving as a 
member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, was criticized before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce Feb- 


ruary 3. 
The criticism was expressed at hear- 
ings on confirmation of Commissioners 


Caldwell, Sam Pickard, and H. A. La- 
fount. Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, said the payment was an “unwar- 
ranted gratuity” to a public officer, when 
Mr. Caldwell testified that his only con- 
nection with the radio industry has been 
as editor of the McGraw-Hill magazine, 
“Radio Retailing.’ Although uncon- 
nected with the publishing concern or 
with the magazine at present, Mr. Cald- 
well said he was receiving a retainer of 
$7,000 from the company while on a 
leave of absence to enter public service. 


Makes Up Loss of Salary. 

This amount, he said, represents, the 
difference between his salary of $17,000 
a year while with the McGraw-Hill com- 
pany, and his salary as a radio commis- 
sioner, which is $10,000 for the first year 
under the Radio Act of 1927. He said 
it was given him without any other obli- 
gation than that he later return with the 
publishing company, with which he had 
been affiliated for 18 years. 

Senator Wheeler’s criticism of Mr. 
Caldwell was disclaimed by Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, who de- 
clared he could see no difference between 
Mr. Caldwell’s retainer and that given a 
lawyer member of the Senate by a client. 
The difference, Senator Wheeler replied, 
was that lawyers render a special service 
for a client, while in this case Mr. Cald- 
well was “merely given” the difference 
in salary. 

Dacieres Practice Is Common. 

Senator Couzens retorted that it was 
common practice in the legal profession 
to obtain retainers for periods of time 
without services in return. He said this 
was to prevent other companies from 
obtaining the services of the attorney. 

Commissioner Caldwell said he had 
intended remaining at his radio post for 
only one year, returning thereafter. to 
the McGraw-Hill Company. He said, 
however, that the radio problem had be- 
come so large and involved that he had 
decided to remain as long as he could 
be of public service. One of the pro- 
posals now before both House and Sen- 
ate Committees is the extension of ex- 
istence of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion for another year. ; 

The McGraw-Hill interests, he testi- 
fied, were in no way connected with the 
radio industry in a financial way and 
he himself held no interest in any phase 
of the industry. A specific clause in the 
radio law prohibits anyone from repre- 
senting any of the five radio zones who 
had a financial interest in radio. — 

Commissioner Caldwell was appointed 
by President Coolidge to the five-year 
term as representative of the first radio 


zone, embracing Middle Atlantic and New ; 


England States. He failed of confirma- 
tion during the closing days of the last 
Senate, when no action was taken on the 
appointments. 


Two Recess Appointees. 


Commissioner Pickard represents the 
fourth radio zone of Middle Western 
States and Commissioner .Lafount the 
fifth zone of Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast States. Both were recess ap- 
pointees. One post of the Commission 
is still unfilled, the successor to the late 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


‘Parliament’ to Draft 
Peace Code Proposed 


Representative Black Suggests 
Meeting of Legislators 


A “parliament of peace,” to be con- 


vened for the purpose of drafting an in- 
ternational constitution code to effect 


world peace would be provided for in a | 


resolution to be introduced in the House 
shortly, Representative Black (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., stated on February 3. 

The full text of Mr. Black’s statement 
follows: 

Conferences for peace have been steps 
in.the war game. The personnel of such 
conventions is responsible. The delegates 
have come from the executive branches 
of Government being composed of diplo- 
mats, generals and admirals, all of them 
essentially interested in wars. An in- 
ternational code should be drawn by a 
convention, drawn from the national leg- 
islative bodies of all nations. Legisla- 
tors are responsive to the people, and 
they reflect the peoples’ desire for 
peace. 

I intend to introduce a resolution call- 
ing for the convening of a parliament of 
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Joint Railway Use 


Of Terminals Urged 


\ Exclusion from Consolidation 
| Of Transportation Proposed 


Provision in the Fess:Parker railway 
consolidation bill for authority in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
clude or exclude railway terminal prop- 
erties from a railway unification plan 
was urged before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
February 3 by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., coun- 
sel for the Port of New York Authority, 
in connection with the hearings on the 
Parker bill (H. R. 5641). 

Mr. La Roe’s statement was similar to 
that he had made before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce at the 
hearings on the Fess bill. He said that 
the terminal problem is one of such 
great importance that it should not be 
ignored in the pending bill and the Com- 
mission should be specifically authorized 
to exclude terminal properties or to pro- 
vide for the joint use of terminals in 
connection with any consolidation 
scheme. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, said 
he had no objection to such a provision— 
but that he thought it unnecessary, be- 
cause the bill provides that the Commis- 
sion may authorize a consolidation “upon 
such terms, conditions and methods as 
it may prescribe as necessary in the pub- 
lic interest” and that the language is 
broad enough to cover terminals. Chair- 
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Good Progress Made 


In Work on Airways 


In Spite of Weather 


Construction and Survey of 
Routes and Flying Fields 
~ Proceeding Steadily 
Throughout Country 





Considerable progress was réported on 
February 3 by the Department of Com- 
merce on both the construction and the 
survey of airways and flying fields. The 
statements follow in full text: 

Construction on airways throughout 
the United States is reported to the 

' Aeronautics Branch, Départment of 
Commerce as follows: 

Transcontinental: Plan for improving 
lighting aids from New York to Bryan, 
Ohio, has been approved. It provides 
for replacing a number of Ford cluster 
beacons with 24-inch rotating search- 
lights and installing the present stand- 
ard 110-volt boundary lighting systems 
in place of Edison primary cell bound- 
ary lights at several fields. 

Los Angeles-Salt Lake City: Equip- 
ment is being shipped for automatic gen- 
erator sets to be installed in eight bea- 
con sites where commercial power is 
unobtainable and where, due to practic- 
ally uninhabited desert location, employ- 
ment of part time caretakers is im- 
practicable. 


Work Proceeds in West. 

Los,Angeles-San Francisco: Construc- 
tion work is progressing satisfactorily 
and contracts will probably be completed 
within the scheduled time limit. 

Boise-Pasco: Winter conditions pre- 
vail which prevent concrete work and 
laying of boundary cable. Fair progress 
was made in erection of towers, placing 
and wiring searchlight and similar work. 

Dallas-Kansas City: Installation of 
acetylene blinkers was continued at the 
southern end of the route under Mechan- 
ician Wm. S. Headley, Inspector M. M. 
North having been transferred to the At- 
lanta-New York Airway. 

Atlanta-New York: Satisfactory con- 
struction progress was made on all sec- 
tions except Greensboro-Richmond. How- 
ever, climatic conditions prevented pour- 
ing concrete on northern sections. Clear- 
ing and grading of intermediate fields 
| continued with good’ progress in the 
southern sections. 

Airway Survey Work. 

Airway survey work throughout the 
United States is reported proceding sat- 
isfactorily. Reports have been received 
from the field as follows: 

Los Angeles-Seattle: Ground survey 
work from San Francisco to Redding is 
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Include 


Recommendations 


A definite program of financial re- 
forms has been proposed by the Central 
| Association of German Banks and Bank- 
ers, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on February 3. The program, it 
was stated, not alone includes changes 
in the fiscal plan of the Government 
and a compensation law for the settle- 
ment of pre-war claims, but also taxa- 
tion reform. 


Banking Problems Outlined. 

The announcement made by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

The Central Association of German 
Banks and Bankers, in its 1917 report, 
has _ outlined present banking problems 
confronting Germany, reports Trade 
Commissioner Clayton Lane, Berlin, to 
the Department of Commerce. The re- 
port emphasized several recommenda- 
| tions: to enact a necessary reform in tax- 
ation, to change the status of saving 
banks, to promote closed cooperation be- 
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Program of Financial Reforms in Germany 
Offered in Report of Banking Association 
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Date Agreed Upon 


For Reporting Bill 
On Boulder Dam 


Favorable Action on Swing 
Measure to Be Filed by 
House Committee on 


March 15. 


Resumption Is Urged 
Of State Conferences 


Amendments Probable If Com- 
missions Reach Agreements 
on Differences Over 
Projects. 


The House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation February 3*agreed on 
March 15 as the date upon which a fa- 
vorable report will be made’to the House 
on the Swing bill (H. R. 5778), to pro- 
vide for flood control, water storage, ir- 
rigation and power development on the 
Colorado River at the proposed Boulder 
Dam site. 

Announcement of the action of the 


Committee was made orally by Repre- 
sentative Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, chairman, after an executive ses- 
sion. Mr. Smith also made public the 
resolution adopted by the Committee fix- 
ing the date for the favorable report and 


suggesting that the Colorado River Com- | 
missions of the seven interested States | 


resume their negotiations in an effort 
to adjust interstate differences over the 
proposed legisiation. 


Resolution Made Public. 


The text of the resolution submitted by 
Representative Morrow (Dem.), of Ra- 
ton, N. Mex., as an amendment to a pro- 
posal of Mr. Swing that the bill be re- 
ported immediately, or by March 3 at 
the latest, follows: ; 

“The Committee shall not file its re- 
port prior to March 15 and the chairman 
shall not apply to the Rules Committee 
of the House for special rule before that 
date. 

“Further, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee is hereby instructed to forthwith 
communicate with the Colorado River 
Commissioners of the States of Arizona, 
California and Nevada, and the upper 
basin States of Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico and declare to 
them the earnest desire of this Commit- 
tee that they at once resume their nego- 
tiations and request said State8 tc reach 
an adjustment of their interstate differ- 
ences regarding the Colorado River as 
soon as possible; that any agreement 
reached be promptly reported to the Com- 
mittee, or if said States are unable to 
reach an agreement before March 15 
that fact shall be reported by the chair- 
man of each of said Commissions, giving 
what he believes to be the differences on 
which the States have been unable to 
agree.” 

Bill Has Been Amended. 

Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., sponsor for the measure, 
which is similar to the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
California, stated orally that bill as in- 
troduced had been amended slightly by 
the House Committee in the course of its 
consideration and probably would be 
amended before March 15. What amend- 
ments are adopted before March 15 in 
perfection of the bill for favorable re- 
port on that date, Mr. Swing indicated, 
would be based upon what agreement the 
interested States might reach in the 
meantime. 

As the result of hearings of the past 
few weeks conducted by both the House 
and Senate Committees on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, it was explained, impor- 
tant differences between the interested 
States have been disclosed. 

In stating their position both Arizona 
and Nevada have insisted that they be 
assured reimbursement, after the Gov- 
ernment payments are made, in amounts 
equal to what the States might receive 
in taxes if the development was carried 
out by private interests. This procedure 
has been objected to by the Secretary of 
Interior, Hubert Work, and his views 
have been communicated to Congress in 
the form of letter to Senator Johnson. 
Arizona and Nevada and to some extent 
the States of the upper basin, particu- 
larly Utah, have objected to what they 
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Settlement 


of Pre-War 


Claims, and Changes in Taxation of Foreign Loans. 


tween the Reichsbank and private banks 


and stock exchanges, and to provide a 
compensation law favorable to the Reich 
for settlement of pre-war claims, 

To achieve greater stability in taxa- 
tion, the association favors the assess- 
ment of business profits and income 
taxes on the basis of a three years’ 
average. 


Oppose Tax on Foreign Loans. 

The association opposes excessive and 
unproductive short-term credits. It 
takes, on the other hand, a definite stand 
against any form of taxation which will 
restrict long-term foreign loans for Ger- 
man undertakings. Accordingly, the 
Finance Ministry has been petitioned to 
exempt foreign loans from the capital 
revenue tax for a period of at least five 
years in pursuance of paragraph 115 of 
the income tax law. 

The privileges of private banks, par- 


ticularly savings banks, induced the as- | 


Vermont Asks Aid 
To Rebuild Roads 
Appropriation of $2,650,000 
Urged to Restore Highways 


Federal appropriations to rebuild Ver- 
ment highways in the Federal aid sys- 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1928 


tem were adwocated before the House | 


Committee on Roads, February 3, by 
representatives from Vermont support- 


ing H. R. 9767. 

Introduced by Representative Gibson 
(Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt., the bill would 
authorize $2,654,000 for the relief of 
Vermont “in the matter of roads and 
bridges damaged or destroyed by the re- 
cent flood.” 

Mr. Gibson told the Committee that 
the total damage by flood averaged a 
per capita Joss of $70.21. 

“The request for relief is limited to 
rehabilitation of public works,” Repre- 
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Plan Is Presented 
To Relieve Congestion 


In Appellate Courts 


Bar Association Seeks Addi- 
ditional Circuit and Change 
in Grouping of Dis- 
tricts. 


Representatives of the American Bar 
Association presented their views Feb- 
ruary 3 to the Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee which, has 
before it the bill (H. R. 5690) to amend 
the judicial code of the United States and 
redistrict the areas presided over by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals with the addi- 
tion of one new circuit. The measure 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative M. H. Thatcher (Rep.), of Ken- 
tucky, but it was drawn and is being 
sponsored by the Committee on Juris- 


| of $350,000 for a migratory-bird refuge 


| 


| 


prudence and Law Reiorm of the Ameri- | 


can Bar Association. 

The Bar Association spokesmen, for- 
mer Representative Merrill Moores, of 
Indiana, and Reeves T. Strickland, of 
Washington, D. C., told the Committee 
their whole purpose was to present a 
bill which they believed would serve to 
relieve congestion in the several circuit 
courts, and particularly in the eighth 
circuit, where, they said, the court.was 
from 200 to 300 cases behind its docket. 

Seek to Relieve Congestion. 


“We believe the creation of this addi- 
tional circuit and the revision of the 
lines in the others will provide the relief 
essential to proper administration of 
justice,” said Mr. Moores. 
sole object; the conditions exist and com- 
plaints are frequent about them. The 
Bar Association has made four succes- 
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Additional Pay for Men 


On Submarine Favored | 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis 
D. Wilbur, in a letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Febru- 
ary 8, recommended the adoption of 
legislation to provide for additional pay 
for enlisted men of the United States 
Navy assigned. to duty on submarine 
vessels of the Navy. 


Secretary Wilbur transmitted a bill | 


(H. R. 9289) introduced by Representa- 
tive Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, 
Mass., to provide\such additional pay 
and recommended its adoption. 


House Amends Supply Bill 
For Department of War 


The House continued debate February 
3 on the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of War for the fiscal year 
1929 (H. R. 10286), making few changes 
in the measure, which carries a total of 
more than $399,000,000. 

During debate the bill was amended to 
provide that not more than $250,000 be 
expended in compensation for Army offi- 
cers’ mounts. The provision appropriat- 
ing for additional horses and mules for 
the Army was retained. 

Objection, not sustained by the House, 
also was made to an item covering the 
cost of operating Government hotels on 
the Union Station Plaza in Washington. 
This opposition came from Representa- 
tive Dallinger (Rep.), of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Representative Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex. 

An unsuccessful effort also was made 
to amend the bill to provide for furni- 
ture for noncommissioned as well as 
commissioned officers. 
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Admiral Jones Urges Government Senate Orders 
Yo Make Loans on Merchant Ships) Arrest of Officer 


House Committee Told Commercial Shipping Is Vital Ad- 


junct to Navy in Time 


of Emergency; In- 


surance Aid Advocated. 


The United States Government should 
aid its American merchant marine, as 
an auxiliary to the naval forces in time 
of emergency, by loaning the industry 
money “at a very low rate of interest” 
Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones (retired), 
recommended before the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs in testimony on 
February 3. 

The Committee is considering the 
naval construction program, calling for 
74 vessels at a cost of approximately 
$740,000,000. 

Lloyd’s, of London, Admiral Jones 
said, “could pretty nearly put us off the 
seas” by refusing to classify American | 
merchant ships and award them proper 
insurance ratings. To this end he recom- 
mended the establishment of a Govern- 
ment agency for the classification of 
American ships, and assignments of in- 
surance. 

Acting Chairman Britten (Rep.), of | 
Chicago, asked Admiral Jones whether 
the “attitude of the British press” was 
that the American delegation to the Gen- 
eva conference was responsible for its 
failure. Admiral Jones said that this 
was the attitude of British newspapers, 





Bird Refuge in Kansas 
Is Proposed in House | 


Legislation authorizing appropriation | 


in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, 
Kans., is proposed in a bill (H. R. 7361) 
discussed before the House Committee | 
on Agriculture, February 3. The meas- | 
ure was introduced by Representative 
Hope (Rep.), of Garden City, Kans. 
Appearing before the Committee, in 
favor of the bill, were Representative 
Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans.; the Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Paul G. 
Redington; the president of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, J. B. 
Burnham, of New York City; the Kansas 
State Game Warden, J. B. Doze; Deputy 
Chief United States Game Warden, Tobat 


Denmead, and R. C. Russel, of Great | 
Bend, Kans, 


For Honey Industry 


Advertising Are Rece- 
ommended. 


Further development of cooperative 
marketing among beekeepers and estab- | 
lishment of an aggressive merchandis- | 
ing policy to place honey among the na- 
tion’s leading food industries were sug- | 
gested February 3 by the Department | 
of Agriculture, following a survey of 
market outlets and demand for honey | 
made by A. W. McKay and M. P. Ras- 
mussen of the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

This survey covered the handling of 
honey by chain-store grocery systems, | 
wholesale grocers, bakers, confectioners, 
honey bottlers, produce firms handling 
honey, and hotel and restaurant supply 
houses. It included a survey of retail 
food stores in Chicago, New York City, 
and Elmira, N. Y., approximately 475 
retailers being interviewed in the three 
cities. 





Advertising Favored. 

Honey brokers declared that an ex- 
tensive advertising compaign is needed 
to solve the honey marketing problem, 
and that the flow of honey to the larger 
markets should be regulated to prevent 
the frequent market gluts which occur. 
Some produce dealers declared they were 
giving up the honey business because it 
produced “too much trouble and too little 
profit.” Honey bottlers were more op- 
timistic of the future of the industry, 
but said that advertising should be used 
to acquaint consumers with the value of 
honey. 

“Honey needs advertising as a com- 





modity,” said one honey bottler. “Every ' 


industry except the honey industry has 
tried to teach the housewife the benefits 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Government Deposits 


In State Banks Asked 


Bill Favored to Extend Privi- 


| lege in Federal Reserve System 


The House Coramittee on Banking and 
Currency voted February 3 a favorable 
report on the bill (H. R. 10151) to per- 
mit State banks and trust companies 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System to be depositaries of Fed- 
eral funds when so designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The text of the bill, sponsored by Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., chairman of the Committee, fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended by adding thereto a new para- 


| graph as follows: 


“All banks or trust companies incor- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.) | Propriations has added $322,000, 


but that he would like to clear up the | 


situation. 


The entire American delegation to the | 


conference, he said, worked on “the ac- 
cepted principle’ not with the idea of 
getting the advantage in naval arma- 
ments over the other countries, or put- 
ting anything over on them,” but to 
insure against the United States being 
placed at a disadvantage. 

The question of the militnry value of 
merchant ships in time of war was raised 
by Acting Chairman Britten. He asked 
Admiral Jones what the military value 
was of merchantmen capable of mount- 
ing 6-inch guns and having a speed of 17 
knots. Admiral Jones stated that it was 
“very had to make accurate estimate” 
of the comparative value of an individual 
merchant ship and an individual cruiser 
because of the technical aspects involved. 

He stated that the British contentions 
at the Geneva Conference was that the 
six-inch gun, which it advocated for 
cruisers, was a “defensive” weapon, and 
that the eight-inch gun was one of ag- 
gression. Replying to Representative 
Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich., 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Interchange of Ports 
Opposed as Provision 


| 





el 


Of Oil Company 


Refusal of R. W. Stewart to 
Answer Questions at Tea- 
pot Dome Inquiry Is 
Basis. 


Third Opportunity 
To Reply Is Offered 


Information to Be Sought 
Again on Disposition of 
Bonds Purchased ~* 
by Concern. 


The Senate on February 3, without a 
record vote and with no debate, ordered 
the arrest of Robert W. Stewart, chair- 
man of the Board of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. Mr. Stewart had 
refused to answer questions propounded 
to him by members of the Committee on. 
Public Lands and Surveys which is con- 
ducting the renewed investigation of the 
Teapot Dome Naval Oil Reserve case. 


The resqlution adopted by the Senate 
orders its sergeant-at-arms to arrest Mr. 
Stewart and to bring him before the bar 
of the Senate where the questions which 


| he has previously refused to answer will 


In Sale of Ship Lines | 


Prospective Bidders Urge 
That Specifications of Ship- 
ping Board Be | 
Modified. ~ 


Opposition to the “interchange of 
ports” provision in the specifications of 
the Shipping Board in its call for bids 
for the sale of three trans-Pacific lines, 
was carried before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, February 3, by Judge 
Benjamin S. Groscup, of Tacoma, Wash., 
counsel for a group of*41 business: men 
of that State, at a hearing on the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 116) introduced by Sen- 


tinue its efforts to sell the lines. 
Judge Groscup said the group he rep- 


ten with $500,000 in capital subscrip- 





again be asked him. 

These questions relate to any knowl- 
edge he may have of the disposition of 
Government bonds reported to have been 
purchased by the Continental Trading 


| Company of Canada, an extinct corpo- 
| ration which figured in the Teapot Dome 


investigation. He was asked specifically 
whether or not he had ever discussed 
these bonds with Harry F. Sinclair, oil 
operator, who, with Albert B. Fall, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, is now 
under indictment for criminal conspiracy 
in connection with the leasing of the 
Teapot Dome reserve to Mr. Sinclair by 
Mr. Fall. 

The action of the Senate came late in 
the day after Mr. Stewart, for the sec- 
ond time, had refused to answer the 
questions put to him by’ the members 
of the Committee. , 

Mr. Walsh Presents Report. 

Senator Walsh -(Dem:),° of Montana, 
who has conducted. most’of the examina- 
tion of the witnesses in the Teapot Dome 


, investigation, acting on behalf of Sena- 
ator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, re- 


questing the Shipping Board to discon- 


tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Chair- 
man of the Committee, presented a re- 
port to the Senate recounting the Com- 


' mittee’s efforts to obtain information re- 


: : | garding the disposition of the bonds of 
resented comprised syndicate underwrit- | 


the Continental Company and the refusal 


; of Mr. Stewart to answer the questions 


tions f or the purchase of one of the ! 


lines. 
Bids Advertised For. 


Bids have been advertised for, to be | 


opened February 11 for the sale of the 


21 vessels of the American-Australia- | 


Oriental Line from California ports, 11 
vessels of the Oregon-Oriental Line from 


| Columbia River ports, and seven vessels 
, of the American-Oriental Mail Line from | 


It is on the last ! 
|; named line that the Washington syndi- 


Puget Sound ports. 
cate proposes to bid. 


all three lines the right to enter any 
port on the Pacific coast, would enable 


| only pools of bidders to acquire them in 


the interests of maintaining a monopoly. 


asked him. \ 

After the report had been read, Sen- 
ator Walsh then offered his resolution 
to direct the sergeant-at-arms to arrest 
Mr. Stewart. The Senator asked for 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution and, 
when there was no objection, Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes declared: 

“Without objection the resolution is 
agreed to.” 

The resolution (S. Res. 132) follows 
in full text:: 

“Whereas it appears from the report 


| of the Committee on Public Lands and 


| and Surveys that a witness, Robert W. 


Judge Groscup contended that, to give | Stewart, 


called before the Committee 


| making inquiry as directed by the Senate 


S. Res. 101, declined to answer certain 


| questions relative and pertinent to the 


He asked that the specifications be re- | 


formed and new terms of sale drawn up. | Senate issue his warrant commanding 


Effects of Provision. 


Under the present system, he pointed 
out, each line serves a particular sec- 
tion, or particular ports. 
cations are now written, the right to en- 
ter any port of the Pacific coast would 
be accorded to the sold vessels. 

The American - Australia - Oriental 
and the Oregon-Oriental lines could 


serve their ports, and still have some | 


steamers available for “tramp” service, 
he pointed out. This condition would not 
obtain, however, for the American- 
Oriental line, with its seven vessels, he 
asserted. 

On the contrary, Judge Groseup con- 
tended, the “tramp” vessels of the Cali- 
fornia and Columbia River lines could 


come into Puget Sound ports, compete ; 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
Independent Offices 
Are Voted Supplies 


000 Is Passed by Senate 


The bill to appropriate for Independent 


reducing the appropriation as approved 
by the House $11,920,626 for a new au- 
thorization of $527,672,485. 


The Senate Appropriations Committee | Channel is deepened to six feet. 
reduced the amount carried in the bill as | 


passed by the House $12,000,000, a direct 
appropriation for shipping expenditures, 
and in other sections increased the bill 
by $79,374, 

Two amendments submitted by Senator 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, limiting ex- 
penditures by the Shipping Board for 
lawyer’s fees to $113,000 and providing 
that no attorney shall be paid more 
than $10,000 a year, were approved by 
the Senate. 

The Senate began consideration of the 
appropriation bill for the Interior De- 
partment. As passed by the House, the 
| measure authorizes the sum of $272,- 
| 078,039. The Senate Committee on Ap- 


matter then under inquiry. 
“Resolved, that the President of the 


| the Sergeant at Arms or his deputy to 


As the specifi- | 





; quent. years, 
' the report as approved. 
oe ee ee eae ee an average saving of $1.59 per ton on 


Senate, February 38, after amendments | goods shipped both ways by the river- 


take into custody the body of said Rob- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.1 


Harbor Improvement 


At Savannah Asked 


Favorable Report Ordered on 
Bill Appropriating $1,305,000 


Appropriation of $1,305,000 for im- 
provement of the Savannah River below 
Augusta, Ga., including provision for a 
channel 6 feet deep to the head of navi- 
gation at Augusta; construction of one 


jock with movable dam, and open river 
improvements, was approved February 
3 by the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, as recommended in the report 
submitted December 6, 1927, by the Chief 


| of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 


Bill Appropriating $527,672. 
& 


Jadwin. 

<= additional authorization of $75,000 
for maintenance and operation the first 
three years, and of $50,000 for subse- 
: was likewise included in 


According to the report there will be | 


yail-route over the all-rail-route. Rep- 
resentative Vinson (Dem.), of Milledege- 
ville, Ga., said $100,000 would be saved 
annually on cotton shipments if the 


During the executive session of the- 
Committee, General Jadwin was ques- 
tioned regarding the balance of $66,875,- 
949 of river and harbor appropriations 
on hand July 1, 1927, according to Rep- 
resentative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, Tih, 
! a member of the Committee. Practically 
| all this money, General Jadwin said, 

would be expended or obligated by July 

1, 1928. 
| The rivers and harbors report for the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, con- 

taining estimates for 1929, submitted by 

General Jadwin, sets $55,886,310 as the 
| amounts necessary for 1929. The esti- 

mate submitted by the Director of the 

Bureau of the Budget, General Lord, cuts 

this total to $50,000,000, Mr. Hull said, 
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No imperialistic Purposes Cherished 
Declares Mr. Hughes 


By United 
American Policies 
Outlined at Havana 


Procedure in Cuba, Santa Do- | 


mingo, Haiti and Nicaragua 
Are Reviewed. 


The address of Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chairman of the United States delega- 


tion to the Pan American Conference at | 
Havana, in which he outlined to the | 


American Chamber of Commerce the 


policies of the United States in Latin | 
America, has been received at the De- | 


partment of State. 

Mr. Hughes outlined the four pillars 
of Pan Americanism as independence, 
stability, mutual good will and coopera- 
tion. Illustrating the necessity for stabil- 
ity, he said the United States had en- 
tered Nicaragua and Haiti only because 
chaos existed there. 

The United States would withdraw 
from Haiti “at any time we had rea- 


sonable expectations of stability,” Mr. | 


Hughes said. Seapking of Nicaragua, 
Mr. Hughes said: 

“We have no desire to stay. We wish 
Nicaragua to be strong, prosperous, in- 
dependent. : . 

“We entered to meet an imperative 
but temporary exigency; and we shall 
retire as soon as it is possible.” 

The full text of Mr. Hughes’ address 
follows: 

We are charmed with Cuba. Our eyes 
rest with delight upon the beauty of 
Havana. Our hearts respond with grati- 


tude and affection to the eloquent words | 
of the President of Cuba and to the warm | 


greetings of the Cuban people. 

We feel that we are identified with you 
in spirit, and bound to you by the ties 
of sacred memories and irvincible aspira- 
tions. We cherish the thought that Cuba 
in her liberty and independence, is the 
vindication of the idealism of the people 
of the United States. 

It is that idealism which, at the very 
beginning, during the struggles of over 
100 years ago, nutured our policy in this 
hemisphere. It is that idealism which 
has ever been the guardian of our liberty 
at home. 


America V enerates 
Exemplars of Liberty 


You will find us keen in trade, zealous | 


for the advantages of commercial inter- 


course; but no one knows us well who | 
fails to recognize, despite all our short- | 


comings, the dominance among us of the 
ideals of independence and democracy. 
These brought us to the aid of Cuba in 


1898, and again summoned us with im- | 


perative command to take our part in the 
titanic contest of the World War. 

You cannot adequately explain the 
United States in statistics of population, 
of commerce or of wealth. There is 


power above ali these which gives final 


direction to our public opinion and estab- 
lishes the standards of our statesman- 
ship, according to which we take meas- 
ure of executives and legislators. 

If you would find what we worship in 
our inmost thought, do not. rest content 
with going to our marts, but visit our 
shrines. We like to be thought shrewd, 


but we erect no monuments to mere | 


shrewdness. f \ 
We reserve our highest veneration for 


the greatest exemplars of liberty and | 


independence — Washington, Jefferson 
and Lincoln. 
ever will be, the true spokesmen of the 


American spirit. 


But this idealism is that of a practical | 
We rejoice with | 


and industrious people. 
you in the material gains of progress. 

With vast and increasing populations 
there must be opportunities well used, 
to give talent its proper play and work- 
ers their full reward, or we should have 
the discontent that leads to 
rather than the cooperative efforts which 
give the better standards of living and 
a widely diffused prosperity. 
vancement of civilization is in the care 
of the factory, the plantation, the mar- 
kets of commerce as well as the halls 
of learning. 

Progress must have its economic basis; 


and the commercial movement between | 


North America and Latin America is 


one which in the main is equally satis- | 
factory to the statesman and the econo- | 


mist. The steady development of our 
commercial exchanges reflects the con- 
trasts of products and of industrial needs. 
Complementary Products 
Of Pan American Nations 


Latin American products for the main 
part are typically those which either are 


not produced in North America, or are | 


produced there only to a degree insuf- 
ficient to fill the national needs. Con- 
versely, the typical products of the 


United States, so far as they enter for- | 


eign commerce, are those which in large 
measure are not produced in Latin Amer- 
ica, or are produced there in amounts 
insufficient to satisfy national demands. 

There can be no better basis for the 
development of international exchanges 
advantageous to all concerned. Along 
with this development has come a ris- 
ing purchasing power, notable both in the 
United States and in many Latin Amer- 
ican States. 

This has been particularly the case in 
Cuba, which has developed per capita 
imports exceeded by few countries in the 
world and equalled by no other Latin 
American country. The statistics show- 
ing the growth of economic relations be- 
tween countries in the last 25 years em- 
phasize the growing unity of economic 
interest. 

In 1910-1914 exports from the United 
States to Latin America had already 
reached a value of over $302,000,000 
a year. But the steadily increasing de- 
mands of the Latin American countries 
have now pushed the total far above 
that level. 

The total exports from the United 
States to Latin America in 1926 were 
reached a value of over $302,000,000 a 
year. But the steadily increasing de- 
mands of the Latin American countries 
have now pushed the total far above 
that level. 

The total exports from the United 
States to aLtin America in 1926 were 
over $872,000,000, or more than two 
and one-half times the value a quarter 
of a century earlier, showing an absolute 
gain over the pre-war years of $570,- 
000,000. 

But the growth of purchases by the 
United States in Latin America have 
been even more remarkable. In 1910- 
1914 these purchases had a value of 
$435,000.000; but the purchases of the 
United States in Latin America rose in 
1926 to $1,094,000,000, an increase of 
over 250 per cent and a gain in total 
of $659,000,000. 


™% jc eapecially gratifying for the 


They are still, and I trust | 


anarchy | 


The ad- | 


3424) 


States, 


> 


peoples of Cuba and the United States 
to consider the growth in the commer- 


cial exchanges between the two coun- | 


| tries. Imports into the United States 
from Cuba have risen from $122,000,- 
000 in 1910-1914 to an average of al- 
| most $300,000,000 for the period 1921- 
1925. Exports to Cuba from the United 
States in the same periods, have grown 
| from $63,000,000 to $181,000,000. 
, There are developments long planned 


and partially achieved in both countries, | 


which have been of the greatest impor- 
| tance. I refer to our national highway- 
| building programs. 

Land and other forms of wealth have 
but little value when they are inacessi- 
ble or difficult of access. 


of an appropriately diffused prosperity 
| than the establishment of efficient high- 
ways. 


Relation With Cuba 


On Satisfactory Basis 


The plans for the promotion of public 
health through advanced 
sanitation; for increased facilities for 
public education; for the better utiliza- 
tion of natural resources; these are basic 
| conditions of economic advance. 

We could not be satisfied with the ex- 

| pansion of commercial relations if these 
contacts failed to develop a better under- 
standing and a more comprehensive and 
sympathetic view of the lives and the 
| problems of our peoples. We need the 


clear analysis of facts, the intellectual | 
grasp, the open mind with its scientific | 
method and its unbiased conclusions: but | 

| we wish more than intellectual appre- | 
| pregnable foundation of good will; but 
There | 


ciation. 

Undestanding is of the heart. 
must be the sympathetic interest which 
ripens quickly into esteem and affection. 

There is no guaranty of friendship in 
| disregard of differences. The differences 
| in individuals, groups and nations save 


life from monotony, and give to our con- | heart, rarely contain elements of sensa- 


The enemies of our peace and hap- | 


tacts a never-failing fascination. 


But however noteworthy the varieties | 
of our particular environments, our re- | 
semblances are more fundamental than | 
Even our problems, to | 


our differences. 
the keen observer, have many elements 
in common. 


Underneath the superficial contrasts | 


there is the bond of fellowship between 
democratic peoples in their age-long 
auest of solidarity, efficiency, and equal 
justice. It may be a long journey to our 
goal, but we are on the way. 
Sixth Pan American Conference we are 


ward. 
Independence, Stability, 


Good Will and Cooperation 


In the eloquent address of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba at the opening of the Con- 
ference he said: 

“Pan Americanism is not merely the 
| result of covenants, treaties, or noble in- 
stitutions; it is also, and primarily public 
spirit, will of the people, and collective 
| ideal.” : 
' Pan Americanism rests upon four pil- 

lars. The first is Independence. 

It is the firm policy of the United 
| States to respect the territorial integrity 
| of the Américan republics. W D 

policy of aggression. We wish for all 


and population and wealth, but for every 
one, to the very smallest, strength and 
not weakness. 

What a fatuous idea it would be to 
thin kthat the United States desired that 
| any of these States should be weak, or 
| the prey of disorder. There is no prom- 

ise for the United States in that. 

We do not wish their territory. We 


have troubles enough at home, without | 


| seeking responsibilities abroad. The 
rights we assert for ourselves we accord 
to others. 

Nothing could be happier for the 
United States than that all the countries 
in the region of the Caribbean should 
be strong, self-sufficient, fulfilling their 
destiny, settling their problems, with 
| peace at home and the fulfillment of their 
| obligations abroad. It is in the strength 

of these powers, as equal and responsi- 
| ble states, and not in the weakness of 
| any, that lies our confidence or future 
tranquility and the mutual benefits of 
| intercourse. 

The second pillar of Pan Americanism 
is stability. Independence is not enough. 

Independence gives opportunity, but 
stability is essential to take advantage 
of it. 
bility in the interest of independence. 

Let me recall to you an illustration: 
Several years ago, in circumstances 
' which it is not necessary for me to re- 
view, the United States entered Santo 
Domingo. 

But what did we do? Did we en- 
deavor to stay? On the contrary, we 
| labored to get out. 

It would have been very easy to re- 
main, but the Government of the United 
States was most solicitous to arrange for 
| the termination of its occupation and 

the withdrawal of its forces, and en- 
| deavored earnestly and successfully to 

aid the Dominican people in establishing 

a sound basis for an independent Gov- 

ernment. 

The leaders of all parties were 

brought together for consultation. A 

plan of evacuation was agreed upon; 


arrangements were made for a provi- | 


| sional government and for the estab- 
| lishment of a permanent government. 
These arrangements were carried out 
and the United States withdrew. 

It was my happy privilege to be asso- 
ciated with these endeavors which had 
this suceessful fruition. If we had 
cherished an imperialistic purpose we 
should have remained in Santo Do- 
mingo; but we withdrew. 

We would leave Haiti at any time 
that we had reasonable expectations of 
stability, and could be assured that the 
withdrawal would not be the occasion 
for a recurrence of bloodshed. Mean- 

| while we are endeavoring in every im- 
portant direction to assist in the estab- 
lishment of conditions for stability and 
prosperity, not that we may stay in 
Haiti, but that we may get out at the 
earliest opportunity. 

We are, at this moment, in Nicaragua; 
but what we are doing there and the 
commitments we have made are at the 


request of both parties and in the in- | 


terest of peace and order and a fair elec- 

tion. We have no desire to stay. 
We wish Nicaragua to be 

prosperous and independent. 


strong, 


rary exigency; and we shall retire as 
soon as it is possible. 

The third pillar of Pan Americanism 
is mutual good will. Strong and stable 
governments that do not trust each other 
afford no assurance of peace and benefi- 
cent collaboration. 

Good will does not mean identity of 
views. It is not jeopardized by candid, 
but at all times friendly, 





Nothing is of | 
greater importance to the development | 


At the | 


taking counsel together to help us on- 


We have no | 


of them, not simply those great in area | 


It is our desire to encourage sta- | 


| the 


es 
ve en- } 
tered to meet an imperative but tempo- | 


expressions, 
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Unity of New World 


Independence, Stability, Good | 


Will and Cooperation Stated 
to Be Objective. 


albeit there are differences of opinion. 

The enemies of good-will are on every 
hand. There are those who seek to find 
in every act a 4vrongful motive; who 
poison the air with suspicion; who will 
never be content. 

For. as the great English wit, Sidney 
Smith, once said: 

“You can never those 


make content 


| whose game is not to be content.” 


Fortunately, these enemies of happy 


| relations between our countries are few. | 
| They are noisy; they are constantly ac- | 
| tive, but after all they cannot affect the | 
| deep currents of our life. 
measures of | 


understand, contained this question: 
and the Devil?” And the answer was: 
“The Lord excels the Devil in original 
power, but the Devil makes up for it in 


infernal activity.” 


Mutual Respect 


| Without Mistrust 


Good will rests on mutual respect, 


ugon a common appreciation that each | 


harbors no mistrust of the other. In in- 
ternational relations, justice is the im- 


confidence in the sincerity of each other 


; is essential. 
We desire the wide dissemination of | 
| information; 


but unfortunately, good 
works, the calm and quiet efforts of those 
who have the good will of nations at 


tion. 
piness often get the center of the stage, 
and their declamations fill the air. 

But this need not discourage us. In 
the case of an honorable individual we 
know that it is his reputation with his 
intimates—with those who know his pur- 
poses and activities—that gradually ex- 
tends in ever-widening circles until it be- 


| comes proof against any possible assault. 


So it is with nations, There are those 


tercourse know the truth. 


Nations which conduct themselves 


; justly, and aim to establish relations of | 
| mutual advantage with other nations; 


which respect the rights of others and 


discharge their own international obliga- | 


tions, will acquire a reputation which 
cannot successfully be assailed. 

In the promotion of good will, or- 
ganizations like this Chamber of Com- 
merce have an important role. The hon- 
orable transaction of business is as im- 
portant as the honorable conduct of 
diplomacy. 

We all have in our care, to some ex- 
tent, the reputation of our country, and 
if each of us lives up to his opportunity, 
we need have no fear of the attacks of 
either ignorance or malice. 


is cooperation. 


fruit. 
that we reap the benefits which friendly 
relations should bestow. 

Cooperation among the Pan American 
States does not mean the organization 
of a super-State. It does not mean that 
any of the 21 American Republics, or 
any group of these Republics, will at- 
tempt to dominate others. 


It is the cooperation of equals for | 


common advantage in those directions 
where there is prospect of success. 


Cooperation does not mean that we | ™ eS 
| rine U. S. 


should ignore differences in conditions, 
and in the varied circumstances sur- 
rounding our lives. Jt means mutual 
helpfulness, where we can be of assist- 


ance by doing together what we cannot -s ; 
| Cuba, according to a report received at 


so well do alone. 

It is not for us to be wearied with 
futile anxieties about the future. It 
is not for us to plan the unattainable. It 
is for us, in our day and generation, to 
play our part. 

And if we do that with sincerity of 


purpose and an earnest desire to advance | 


the cause of civilization so far as it is 


in our keeping, future generations will | 


rejoice in the inheritance of our labors. 


Cuban Discrimination 


Charged by American | 


Property Rights Violated, Sen- | 


ate Committee Is Informed 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, in executive session, recently 


took up the claims of American citi- | 


zens who allege discrimination against 
them by the Cuban Government in con- 
nection with their property rights in 
Cuba. 


J. E. Barlow of Havana, an 


of the claimants. 

After the meeting Senator Borah 
(Rep.), Idaho, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, issued a statement which 
in full text: 

“The Committee had under consider- 
ation the claims of a number of Amer- 
ican citizens relating to property rights 
in Cuba. Mr. Barlow, one of the claim- 


ants, and his attorney, appeared before | U 
ties to 
| adequate suffrage doés not exists. 
others ministries are part of the legis- | 


the Committee and the facts related im- 
pressed the Committee with the serious- 


| ness of the situation. 


“The chairman of the Committee was 
authorized to take up the matter with 
Secretary of State and ascertain 
what probabilities are of the matter be- 


ing adjusted by the State Department | 


and the Cuban Government. 
not be done, the 


If this can 
Committee contem- 


' plates a thorough investigation of the 


Cuban claims.” 


Behavior Problems of Girls 


A committee to study behavior prob- 


lems of girls in public schools of New | 


York City has been appointed by the 


superintendent of schools, with a view | 


to the establishment of a probationary 
school for delinquent girls, it was stated 
orally February 2, at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

The committee is composed of women 
members of the supervising and teaching 
staffs of city schools. 


ee 


| practically 
| from Redding north to Medford have 


| ferred from 
| ental airways between San Francisco and 


| located 
| field is to be leased by the city of Auburn 


| landing field. 


| S. S. Texas. 


E. : Ameri- | 
can citizen, and his attorney, appeared | 
before the Committee to present the case | 


| Code of Peace Drafted 
By Legislators Proposed | 


follows | 





| other effort 


Good Progress Made 


In Work on Airways 


In Spite of Weather | 


Construction and Survey of 


Promoted by Efforts | 


Routes and Hying Fields 
Proceeds Steadily 
Throughout Country 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
complete. The day 


been selected and are being conditioned. 


Airways Extension Superintendent, A. | 


P. Taliaferro, has recently been trans- 
work on the Transcontin- 


Blue Canyon to work on the selection of 
day fields between Medford and Seattle. 

On the section just south of Seattle, 
Long View, Kelso, Chevailis, Centralis 


and Olympia, have either already estab- | 
| lished airports, or are planning for the 


1s ‘ 
‘ ‘ immediate future. 
There was once a catechism which, I | a 


1 t Aerial surveys 
this section are being conducted by the 


: . | airways extension superintendent riding 
“ s r etw he Lord | . : : . 
What is the difference between the “| over the section with the regular mail 


plans, 

Transcontinental: Ground survey be- 
tween San Francisco and Blue Canyon is 
complete with the exception of the field 
at Auburn, California, 


and subleased to the Government. 
Airways Extension Superintendent, T. 
B. Bourne, who has been working on this 


| section, is to proceed to Elko, Nevada, | 
| and work between Elko and Reno. 
| way 


i Extension Superintendant, G. 
Fitzgeralds, who has also been working 


| on this section in the vicinity of Blue | 
and will | 
| work from Salt Lake City to west of 

i Depart- | 


Canyon, is being transferred 
Elko. It 


ment 


the 
much 


is planned 
accomplish 


by 


to as work 


as the weather will permit during the | 
winter months so that construction work | 


can be begun as early in the spring as 
possible. 

As a result of the resurvey 
Section of the Transcontinental route be- 
tween Bryand Bellefonte, by Airways 
Extension Superintendent, E. M. Haight 
and Associate Airways Engineer, F. H. 


| Tower, the airways will be relocated so 
| as to include th: new Toledo Airport, | 


located some six miles southeast of the 


| city. 
who in the intimacies of international in- 


Superintendent Haight, in company 


with Associate Airways Engineer, I. D. | 
| Marshall, is at present engaged in a re- 
survey of the section of the Transcon- | 
| tinental 


Airway between Omaha and 
Bryan. 

Louisville-Cleveland: Survey work is 
proceeding satisfactorily on this route. 


| It is understood that the city of Lebanon, | 
| Ohio, has an option on the property, 


which will make an excellent site for a 
The section between Day- 
ton and Cincinnati is expected to be com- 
pleted this week and the section between 


Cincinnati and Louisville will follow very | 


shortly. 
Toledo-Detroit. 
and beacon sites for the connection be- 


| tween Ford Airport and the Transcon- 
| tinental has been completed. 
| of Monroe, 
The fourth pillar of Pan Americanism | 
Peace and good will are | 

not ends, but means. 


They give us the promise but not the | 
It is in our working together | 


The town 
Michigan has 


termediate fields in that vicinity. The lo- | 


cal authorities have leased the ground 
from the owner and are releasing to 
the Department at a reasonable rental. 


Radio Set Disabled 


Report Is Made to Navy on Re- | 
| a simile and that to labor it too far leads 


cent Search for Vessel 


Failure of the radio telegraph trans- | 


mitting apparatus on board the subma- 


had parted company with other vessels 


| of the formation en route from Hamp- | 


ton Roads, Va., to Guantanamo Bay, 


the Navy Department February 3 from 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, U. S. N., 
Commander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet on board the flagship U. 
The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 


The report to the Admiral was made 


by the commanding officer of the sub- | 


marine, Lieutenant P. W. Warren, fol- 
lowing his arrival and anchoring in 


| Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, at 8:35 p. m. on | 
February 1. 


Reported on January 30. 
According to the report made by Lieu- 
tenant Warren, there was no serious ma- 
chinery disablement, although it had 
been necessary for him to run at slow 
speed on one of the two engines in addi- 


| tion to lying to for some hours during 
| the heavy weather of the storm encoun- 
| tered. 


The radio receiving set was in 
operation continuously but the trans- 
mitting set was inoperative. The ves- 


| sel reported her position at 8 p. m. on 
| January 30, which was the first word re- 


ceived from the vessel since she was 
last seen at sundown on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 28, during a rain squall in a 
storm. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
peace. The proposition may seem 
visionary, but, if Congress adopts 
other countries will be induced to take it 
up. There are of course many difficul- 
surmount. In some 
In 


ture. 

However, if the theory of conference 
without militarists takes hold, the na- 
tions are liable to select men more inter- 
ested in law making than 
making. 

It would take some time for such a 
conference to get results. Peace arrange- 
ments have generally been made at the 
conclusion of wars, with the war hysteria 
superimposed. The meeting I have in 
mind would work out a basic 
tional law. 

There is in existence the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union which is made up of 
members of the national legislatures and 


which tries to arrive at suggestions for | 


world peace. The delegates reflect the 
national popular background instead of 


| stressing the military aims of cabinets. 
make an- | 


It is unofficial but we should 
for international neace and 


the peoples or world, through legisla- 


tors. should be given a chance to get | 


together. 


FE 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 


| Wilbur, in an address February 8, at the 
| Women’s 


Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, held in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, declared that the Ameri- 





fields | 


of | 


which | 


Air | 
R. | 


f S. S-3 was the cause of an | 
extensive search for the vessel after it | 


| can people will demand that the United 
| States shall so shape its naval policy 
in the future that, should war come, the 
men aboard its naval vessels are not 
| placed in as hopeless a situation as were 
| the men on the S-4. 

“History will not exculpate us,” he 
said, “if, in meeing the requirements of 
modern warfare, we show that we were 
| unwilling to give them a fair chance 

to fight.” 

Secretary Wilbur spoke on “Old Iron- 
sides,” and told of the work of recon- 
| ditioning and rebuilding the “Constitu- 


tion,” and of the interest the American | 


people are showing in that work. 

The importance of an adequate mer- 
chant marine as a preparedness measure 
was stressed by Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass. 

“Congress must see that we have ships 
bearing the American flag to carry on 
our trade and to have in use in case 
of war,” she’ said. 

The conference concluded a two-day 
session, February 3. Other speakers on 
the last day’s program were: Representa- 
tives Jeffers (Dem.), of Anniston, Ala., 


| whose subject was ‘Preparedness,” and 
| Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. D., who 
| spoke on “The Universal Draft.” 


The Assistant Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr., in an address Feb- 
ruary 2, before the conference de- 
clared that those who foresee war at 
every turn do incalculable harm to the 
nation and the world in general, because 
they undermine confidence on 
peace is based. 

A summary of Mr. 
was published in the issue of February 
3. The full text follows: 

A great deal will be said during this 


; Conference as to the necessity of mili- 
| tary preparedness, and in this the De- 
of the | 


partment of State is, of course, in hearty 


| accord, Preparedness to defend the coun- 
try is as sane as are the measures one | 


takes to defend the body against dis- 
ease. But there may be over emphasis 
even of a truth. In matters of personal 
hygiene we keep ourselves clean, we ex- 
ercise, we eat properly because we know 


; we must do these things to be healthy. 


But when the joy of keeping fit gives 
place to hypochrondria, when we are 
fearful of disease and lie awake at night 
to worry over possible ills instead of rid- 


| ing and walking in the open air for the 
| delight of it. we defeat our own ultimate 
is lost | 


purpose. The delicate balance 
and our very fearfulness invites disease. 


Health of Nation Requires 


| Adequate Army and Navy 
Exactly the same thing is true of na- | 
A nation must keep itself fit, | 
| stant support. 
| ciples intact we must be always on the 
| lookout for the influences, foreign or do- 


tional life. 
physically and morally. 
its Navy are a_ sanitary 


Its Army and 
precaution 


‘ | against the onslaught of enemies from 
The selection of fields 


without its borders and the spread of in- 


| ternal unrest, just as the muscular de- | 


velopment of a man is insurance against 


| attack both from bandits and from dis- 
cooperated | 


with the Department in obtaining an in- | Jost sight of that a feverish development | 


' so many aliens to ‘our shores that the 
; American character of the country would 


ease. But the truth should never be 


of Army and Navy beyond national 


| needs is a sign of national illness because 


it is the result of fear—and fear, which 


| is the precursor of trouble, has no prop- 
er relation to national preparedness. You | 
! can yourselves carry out this simile be- 


On Submarine in Gale | 


tween the individual and the nation. In 
the few things I want to say to you to- 
day it remains in the back of my mind 
as something fundamentally true, al- 
though I recognize that a simile is only 


to untruth. 

The Department of State does not 
think very much about war. 
us to insure peace and we keep our eyes 
fixed on that, not on war which is the 


drastic punishment of failure to do our | 


job well. We do not mean to fail. We 
do not talk about war because we be- 
lieve that war talk creates the war spirit. 
We do not try to place sinister motives 
on the speeches and the actions of for- 
eign government officials because we be- 
lieve the leading men in the civilized 


; countries of the world to be honest citi- 
| zens. 


They do not want war because 
they know the ruin of war. Furthermore 
we read the astonishing tales ,.from 


abroad of why we in the Department of | 


State take this or that stand, explana- 


tions of the workings of our minds which | 


are so fantastic that we are amazed 
at the ingenuity which others attribute 
to us. 


quite simply. Someone said to me, for 
example, that Monsieur Briand suggest- 
ed a treaty of perpetual peace with the 
United States so that in another war 
France could sink our ships at will and 
we could do nothing about it. I answered 
that Briand’s suggestion was exactly 
what it purported to be and that it had, 
so far as he was concerned, no ulterior 
motive, but that he meant what he said. 
After all, that is what most of us do 
if we are decent people. Just as absurd 
was the statement that our answer, sug- 
gesting a multilateral pact, was made 





| not subtle. 
it, | 


countries | 


trouble | 


interna- | 


' with the purpose of undermining the 


League of Nations. We never even 


| thought of the League but only of what 


we said and meant, that a peace pact 
should be all inclusive. Most men are 
They say what they think 
and what they mean—even in diplomatic 
| documents—and there is seldom any ne- 
farious purpose concealed behind ob- 
| viously innocent words. 

Foreign Policies Controlled 


By Interests of Nations 

On the other hand when the Depart- 
ment of State writes a note it has pri- 
| marily in mind the interests of the Unit- 
| ed States and when the Foreign Office 
of another country writes a note it has 
primarily in mind the interests of that 
country. It was George Washington who 
made the statement that no State ever 
gives something of vital interest to it- 
self to another State out of sheer kind- 
ness of heart. 

This was bluntly stated, as was the 
way of our first’ President, but it was 
| true. We have no right to expect that 
| another nation will sacrifice any impor- 
tant national interest merely to do us a 
favor, and perhaps this ought to be a 
matter of satisfaction. We know just 
| where we stand. It is equally true, how- 

ever, that legitimate national interests, 


into serious conflict. Even if they should 


a compromise is always possible, and not | 


only possible but necessafy in the very 
national interest which must be defended, 


Disasters, Like Sinking of S-4 
Wilbur at Defense Conference. 


| come 


| say anything else are defaming our mer- 
| chants because their intimation is that 
| our methods of trade promotion are pro- 





| This group has, certainly, different ideals 


which } 


Castle’s address | 


| they have proved successful—and by suc- 





| health. These great principles we must 


| is where you, as American citizens, can 
| do, as you have long done, the highest 


| prosperity and the chance for personal 
| achievement which we so willingly give 


| customs crumble. 





It is up to | 


| checked flood of aliens would have in- 
| shevist in every alien. | 


Everybody would be in a healthier | 
| frame of mind if he looked at things 





properly pursued, ought never to come | 


Avutnorizen Statements ONL 


Pususnep Wrrnout COMMENT BY THE 


Submarine Must Have Fair Chance to Fight 
In War Time, Declares Secretary of Navy Over Previous Years 


, Must Not Occur, Says Mr. 


. because the cases, at least in these days 


when war is so infinitely more destruc- 
tive, in which resort to war is not fatal 
to national interests are almost non- 
existent. 

It always seems to me that the people 
whe foresee war at every turn are doing 


: a | 
the country and the world in general in- 


calculable harm because they destroy the 
confidence on which peace is based. 
has been said, for example, that war will 
as the result of the increase of 
American trade. It might just as well 
be said that peace will be assured by the 
increase of American trade. Those who 


vocative and unfair. I do not believe 
this. I believe rather that American 
business is actuated by high ideals and 
that in general our traders raise stan- 
dards rather than debase them. War 
does not come as a result of fair com- 
petition and the Department of State 
does not support those who indulge in 
unfair competitien. Neither, I should add, 
do we fail to protest when unfair prac- 
tices occur to the detriment of the inter- 
ests of American citizens. 


When we come down to facts we must 
admit that it is the intelligent body of 
substantial citizens in every forward- 
looking and civilized country which de- 
termines the destiny of that country. 


in different countries in accord with the 
fundamental character of popular insti- 
tutions. 


Conservatism Is Quality 
Of Stable Citizenship 

But it is always essentially conserv- 
ative in the best and truest sense of | 
that much misused word. It believes in 
growth as distinguished from revolution 
—as a tree branches and flowers and 
fruits. It wants the nation to live its 
own independent and peculiar life, gath- 


ering to itself the good it finds in other |, 


nations, but still insistent on being it- | 
self. And conversely it has no desire 
to impose its own ideals on others. It | 
tries to be a good neighbor. 


It | 


| POP Ae vs-cs00% 3,857 
1 OGG. G v2cc8ees 5,771 


y Are Presenten Herein, Beina 
Unirep States DAILy 


| Increases Indicated 
| 


| In Diphtheria Cases 


Health Service Reports Prev- 
alence Was 16 Per Cent 
Greater During 1927 
Than in 1926. 


The prevalence of diphtheria in the 
United States for the year 1927 showed 
an increase over 1926 of 16.7 per cent 
and over 1925 of 15 per cent, the United 
States Public Health Service announced 
in a statement February 3, based on re- 
ports from 37 States. 

The total numbr of cases reported by 
these States in 1927 were 80,152, the 
statement said, as against 68,668 cases 


} in 1926 and 69,624 in 1925. 


‘The full text of the statement follows: 


Low Rate in 1926. 


The diphtheria case and death rates 
for the year 1926 were the lowest ever 
recorded. The death rate from diphtheria 
for that year in the registration area 
was 7.5 per hundred thousand, and the 
case rate in 47 States was 80 per hun- 
dred thousand. In 1927, there was a re- 
action. Preliminary reports from 3 
States show an increase in 1927 over 
1926 of 16.7 per cent, and an increase 
in 1927 over 1925 of 15 per cent. The 
figures are as follows: 

-- 69,624 


These 37 States had a population in 

1927 of about 90,500,000. 
Prevalent in Fall. 

The greatest prevalence of diphtheria 
usually occurs in October, November, and 
December. The following tables gives a 
comparison of the weekly telegraphic re- 
ports from 87 States for the last 20 
weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
4 weeks ended— Corresponding weeks 

1927 1926 1925 
2,905 3,450 
5,171 5,205 
9,929 7,478 
8,970 7,293 
7,055 5,735 

SEDUMD: o.9-<6: 5.000 35,242 34,030 29,161 

The increase in number of cases during 
the last 20 weeks of 1926 was more 
marked than it was in either of the other 


Nov. 5 .. 
Dec, 5 .. 
Dec. 31 


8,699 
- 9,106 





I take it that this is.exactly the ideal 
we want to maintain for the United 
States. Our ‘national life is founded on 
principles which we know to be essen- 
tially true because in the course of years 


cess I mean, of course, that they have 
brought spiritual as well as national 


exert every effort to maintain intact. 
They are ours and they are the reflec- 
tion of the character of America. This 


service to your country. The executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment need the inspiration of your con- 
To maintain these prin- 


mestic, which tend consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to undermine our American in- 
stitutions. The first danger, that our 


years. 
—<—[—[—[_—[—[_—>—_—>~ —~o—_——_———__ 


even less patience with that smug satis- 
faction which refuses to recognize and 
to combat the dangers that are real. 
This smug satisfaction comes largely, I 
believe, from careless thinking. We are 
all liberals and we are all more or less 
sentimentalists. As someone _ said, 
“Everybody with a heart becomes a 
socialist, but everybody with a brain gets 
over it.” Whether this statement is true 
or not—and very few Americans profess 
to be socialists—there are many who fail 
to distinguish between the right of all 
citizens to have equal treatment and the 
demand of certain classes for special 
treatment. We have heard a great deal 
about “special privileges” and “vested 
interests” and we have pretty well abol- 
ished them. We must not blind our eyes 
to the fact that what many agitators de- 
mand is special privileges for the labor- 
er more far reaching than any ever given 





every resident of the country might draw 


be eventually submerged, has been avoid- 
ed by the restrictive immigration law. 
That law is, I believe, earnestly support- 
ed by the vast majority of citizens of the 
country, even those of alien origin. They 
do not want, any more than we want 
ourselves, to see our institutions and our 

They came here, after 
all, to find something better than what 


| they had at home and they do not want 


to lose what they have gained. This un- | 


evitably changed our civilization by the 
mere fact of overwhelming numbers and 
we should have been helpless. We should 
now be able successfully to cope with the 
influence, often secret and sinister, of 
those few who get into the country with 
the avowed purpose of overthrowing our 
institutions in spite of our best efforts 
strictly to enforce the immigration law. 

I am not one of those who see a Bol- 
The man or the 
woman who calls “wolf” too frequently 


defeats his own purpose. But I have 


the financier. There is nothing inherent- 
ly finer in working with one’s hands than 
in working with one’s brain. The hand 
worker should have exactly the same 
consideration and protection as the brain 
worker—no more and no less. This, it 
seems to me, is the essential fallacy of 
the Russian system. It is an intensifica- 
tion of the class system for the benefit 
of one class, not for the benefit of the 
country as a whole. The American sys- 
tem looks toward the obliteration of 
classes through giving the freest oppor- 
tunity for every man to make the most 
of himself. It was the theory on which 
this Government was built and it must 
remain if we believe in democracy. 

The best safeguard against the spread 
of communistiec doctrines is contentment. 
The worker who is satisfied with his lot 
will never voluntarily go in for revolu- 
tion. This means that above everything 
else we must strive for good understand- 
ing between capital and labor, attack as 
relentlessly the exploiters of labor as we 
attack the methods of the communist 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 
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Arrest of Officer of Oil Concern Ordered | Radio Commissioner 
For Refusal to Reply in Senate Inquiry 


Information Withheld i 


In Teapot Dome Case 


R. W. Stewart Denies Right of 
Investigators to Ask Cer- 
tain Questions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ert W. Stewart, wherever found, and to 
bring the said Robert W. Stewart be- 
fore the bar of the Senate, then and there 
or elsewhere, as it may direct to answer 
such questions pertinent to the matter 
under inquiry as the Senate, through its 
said Committee, or the President of the 
Senate, may propound, and to keep said 
Robert W. Stewart in custody to await 
further order of the Senate.” 


Report of Proceeding 
In Examining Witness 


The report presented by the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys reads 
in full text as follows: 

“The Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, proceeding as directed by Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 101 to inquire into 
the disposition of certain Liberty Bonds 
acquired by the Continental Trading Com- 
pany, Limited, and having received tes- 
timony to the effect that the said Con- 
tinental Trading Company, Limited, hav- 
ing realized upwards of $2,000,000 
through a contract entered into on the 
17th day of November, 1921, by which 


it became entitled to buy and agreed to | 


buy 33,333,333 1-3 barrels of oil from 
certain companies producing the same 
in the State of Texas, which oil it agreed 
the same day to sell to the Prairie Oil 


and Gas Company and the Sinclair Crude | 


Oil Purchasing Company, guarantors 
for it of its contract to purchase at an 
advance of 25 cents per barrel, with 
the profits so realized Liberty Bonds 
in an amount in excess or $2,000,000 of 
which bonds to the amount of $230,500 
were delivered in the month of May, 1922, 


to M. T. Everhart, the son-in-law of Al- | 


bert B. Fall, then Secretary of the In- 
terior, the avails of which bonds were 
applied to the account of the said Albert 
B. Fall or in extinction of obligations 


due from him or from a cattle company | 


in which,he and the said H. T. Ever- 
hart were jointly interested, called to 


the stand as a witness, one Robert W. | 


Stewart, who participated in the negotia- 
tions leading to the said contracts and 
who was present at the execution of the 
same, representing the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, the owner of one- 
half of the stock of the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company. 


“The said witness was asked by the ; 


Committee through its chairman, the 


following question, to-wit: 


“Mr. Stewart, do you know of any | 


one who received these bonds that the 


Continental Trading Company are re- | 


ported to have dealt in?’ 


Answer to Question 
Refused by Witness 


“Whereupon the following proceeding 
took place: 


“‘Myr. Stewart. Senator Nye, I did not | 
personally receive any of these bonds | 


or make a dollar out of them. I per- 
sonally did not make a dollar out of this 
transaction. 

“‘The Chairman. That was not the 
question. 

“Mr. Stewart. I have said that to you 
to make way for something else. 

“«T am a witness in a case which is 
now pending between the Government ot 
the United States and some defendants. 
I have been interrogated in regard to 
these subjects by the counsel appointed 
to represent the United States in that 
case. 

“From their interrogation of me I 
am of. the opinion those are the issues 
which are going to be tried in that case, 


and I do not think that the line of | 


interrogation here by this Committee 


is within the jurisdiction of the Com- | 


mittee under the laws of the United 
States. I do not think that the question 
is entirely pertinent to this inquiry, 
even. 

“‘The Chairman: You understand, of 
course, that the Senate has specifically 
directed that we make inquiry into the 
transactions of bonds? 

“‘Mr, Stewart. I have read the reso- 
lution under which you gentlemen are 
operating. Now, furthermore, there are 
others interested in this matter, and I 
regret it exceedingly—and I am really 
not doing it through any lack of respect 
to Mr. Walsh, or to you, or to any of 
the members of this Committee—but I 
have to decline to answer. 

“The Chairman: You would not de- 
sire to say you did or did not know? 

“Mr. Stewart: No, I will have to con- 
tent myself with this statement: By 
saying that personally I have never made 
a dollar out of this transaction; and, sec- 
ond, that I have never given any bonds 
of any description to any representative 
of any political party, or to any public 
officer of the United States, or of any 
State or territory, or any municipality 
inside of it. ’ 
Thinks Answer Is Not 


Material to Issues 

“‘The Chairman: Just one more ques- 
tion, Colonel Stewart. Have you dis- 
cussed any of these bond transactions 
with Mr. Sinclair, or has Mr. Sinclair 
discussed any of these bond transactions 
with you? 

“‘Mr. Stewart: Well, for those rea- 
sons, I have to decline to answer that. I 
will say to you that I think that is not 
material to any of the issues that I 
knew anything about. 

“‘The Chairman: That will be all.’ 


“In explanation of the foregoing, thé | 


Committee reports that the Mr. Sinclair 
referred to in the foregoing testimony is 
the same Sinclair hereinbefore mentioned 
who, it was disclosed before the Com- 
mittee, likewise participated in the ne- 
gotiations referred to and was likewise 
present at the time the said contracts 


were executed representing the Sinclair | 


Crude Oil Purchasing Company. 
“The witness, Robert W. Stewart, be- 
ing recalled to the stand on Friday, the 


third day of February, 1928, Senator ! 


Walsh having referred to certain bonds, 
the following proceedings took place: 

“*Senator Walsh (Interposing). The 
bonds I refer to and that were referred 
to by the Chairman of the Committee 
in his question to you yesterday are the 
bonds referred to in the resolution under 
which the Committee is acting which 
says as follows: 


“*Whereas, in the case of the United 


States against Harry F. Sinclair and Al- 
bert B. Fall it was disclosed upon the 
trial that a fraudulent corporation, 
known as the Continental Trading Com- 
pany, of Canada, had been organized for 
the purpose of using the profits of its 
business in the bribing of public officials 


of the United States and for other dis- 
honest, dishonorable and illegal pur- 
poses.’ 

“I am not asking you to subscribe to 
that; this is the description here 

“Mr. Stewart: Thank you, Senator 
thank you. 

Walsh And 


“Senator (continuing): 


whereas, it was disclosed upon said trial | 


that the net profits of said corporation 
were invested in Liberty bonds of the 
United States, and that only a portion 
of said Liberty bonds so invested had 


and by the large amount of Liberty bonds 
coming into the hands of said fraudulent 
corporation and had been unaccounted 
for and unexplained; therefore, be it re- 
solved— 

“Mr. Stewart: 
tion, Senator. 

“Senator Walsh: So that you under- 
stand that the questions of the Chair- 
man of the Committee and of myself re- 
ferred to those bonds? 

“Mr. Stewart: Oh, I think so, too, 
Senator. 

“Senator Nye: 
to interrogate you with respect to 
whether or not you knew anything of 


I have read that resolu- 


With that purpose in mind, I am going to 
repeat my question of yesterday: Do you 
know of anyone who received any of 
these Liberty bonds in which the Con- 
tinental Trading Company is represented 
to have dealt? 


Asked If He Understood 
Reference in Questions 


“Mr. Stewart: Senator, again with the 
greatest reluctance and with great re- 
spect for the Committee and for the 
reasons which I have already given in 


other reasons which might appear later 
I will have to respectfully decline to 
answer that question. 

“Senator Nye: I shall also repeat that 
question of yesterday as to whether or 
not you have had any conversation with 


with regard to the Continental Trading 
Company’s transactions? 
“Mr. Stewart: 
sir, I shall have to deciine to answer. 
“Senator Nye: Have you had any con- 
versation with Mr. O’Neil with regard 


Centinental Trading Company 
these Liberty bonds? 

“Mr. Stewart. Not to my best re- 
membrance, 
in a great many years.” 


Mr. Stewart Reiterates 
Refusal to Answer 





Mr. Stewart appeared before the Sen- 


| vevs on February 3 and reiterated his 
refusal to tell what, if anything, he 
| knows about the disposition of Govern- 
| ment konds purchased by the Continen- 
ial Trading Company of Canada, one of 
| tne corporations which has, figured in 
the Senate investigation of the Teapot 
Dome Naval Oil Reserve case. 

Mr. Stewart was again asked if he 


the bonds which the Continental Trad- 


tion in 1921 involving the purchase and 
resale of 33,333,000 barrels of crude oil. 


from the late.A. E. Humphrey at $1.50 


it to the Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Company. Mr. Stewart and Harry F. 


pany as guarantors that the company 
would fulfil its contract. The Standard 
| Oil of Indiana is owner of one-half in- 
terest in the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Company and the Sinclair Con- 
— Oil Company owns the other 
alf. ‘ 

The Senate resolution directing the 
Committee to make the present investi- 
) gation asserts that the Continental Com- 
pany made profits of approximately $3,- 
000,000 out of the arrangement outlined 


quently traced to Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior, has been ac- 
counted for. The Committee is directed 
to try to ascertain what became of the 
remainder of the $3,000,000 invested in 
Government bonds. 

After Mr. Stewart had refused to say 
whether or not he knew anyone who had 
received any of the bonds owned by the 


he had ever discussed this matter 
other activities of the Continental Com- 
pany with Harry F. Sinclair. He re- 
fused to answer this question also. 

Answering still another question pro- 
pounded by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, chairman of the Com- 
| mittee, Mr. Stewart said he had no 
knowledge that would lead him to be- 
lieve that any of the bonds were ever 
received by any political organization. 

Senator Nye announced that the wit- 
ness would be excused temporarily, but 
directed Mr. Stewart to remain in Wash- 
ington at least untjl February 4. The 
Committee went into an executive ses- 
sion during the afternoon to discuss the 
question presented by Mr. Stewart’s re- 
fusal. 

Prior to this exe¢utive meeting, Sen- 
ater Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, who 
has conducted most of the examination 


| intended to recommend that the Com- 
mittee ask the Senate to cite Mr. Stew- 
art in contempt. 

The Committee first held a short ex- 
ecutive session on February 3 
resumed the open hearing. 

Former Senator Charles Thomas, of 
Colorado, attorney for Mr. Humphrey 
in the making of the contract for the 
sale of the Humphrey oil to the Contin- 
ental Trading Company, was the first 
witness called. 

Senator Walsh read the record of the 
testimony given on the previous day by 
Mr. Stewart relating to the meeting in 
New York in November, 1921, at which 





the Continental Company was made. Mr. 
Thomas said he did not recall hearing 
Mr. Blackmer or anyone else tell Mr. 
Stewart that 
| wanted the Humphrey oil it would have 
to pay $1.75 a barrel for it and buy it in 
Oe wy in which it was subsequently 
sold, 





president of the Pure Oil. Company, and 
A. E. Humphrey, Jr., son of the late A. 
E. Humphrey, who were present at the 
New York meeting referred to, both de- 
clared that they heard no such conversa- 
tion as that mentioned by Mr. Stewart. 


| Both Mr. Dawes and Mr. Humphrey said | 


been definitely traced and accounted for | 


The Senate expects us | 


this transaction in Liberty Loan Bonds. | 


the course of my testimony and for | 


Mr. H. F. Sinclair with regard to this | 
transaction in Liberty Loan Bonds or | 


For the same reason, | 


to any of these transactions with the | 


in re | drawn but thought Mr. Blackmer, Mr. 


I have not seen Mr. O’Neil | 


ate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- | 





knew anyone who had received any of | 


ing Company is reported to have bought | k : 2 . ze 5 
with the profits derived from a transac- | Rad more of an interest in Mir. Bampneey 


The Continental agreed to buy this oil | 


per barrel and on the same day resold | 


Sinclair signed the contract for the pur- | 
chase of oil by the Continental Com- | 


and that only $230,000, which, in a | 
form of Government bonds, was subse- | |. oad ie - ae 
witness replied, “why I want to take ; Committee with the statement that he 


Continental Company, he was asked if | 


oF (Dem.), of New Mexico, Mr. Stewart 





for the Committee, announced that he | 


and then | 


the contract between Mr. Humphrey and | 


if the Indiana Standard | 





| Humphrey, should have 


3eman G. Dawes, of Marietta, Ohio, | 


Attempts at Tracing 
Bonds Are Resisted 


Disposition of Federal Securi- | 


ties Is Subject Under 
Examination. 


they had never heard of the resale con- | 


tract by which the Continental Trading 


Company sold the oil to the Prairie Qil | 


and Gas Company and the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company for $1.75 per 
barrel on the same day the Continental 
Company bought the oil from Mr. 
Humphrey at $1.50. 

Mr. Humphrey told of the negotia- 
tions leading up to the meeting in the 


Vanderbilt Hotel, at which the contract | 
He said Mr. Blackmer had | 


was signed. 





offered to buy 30,000,000 barrels of oil | 
from the elder Humphrey at $1.50, and | 


subsequently the amount was increased 
to 33,333,000. 

It was not until the details of the sale 
were agreed upon that Mr. Humphrey 
learned that the Continental Trading 


Company was the purchaser of the oil. | 


“Neither my father nor myself had 
ever heard of the Continental Trading 
Company before,” Mr. Humphrey said. 


When, it was disclosed that the Conti- 


nental Company was the purchaser, Mr. | 
Humphrey said he and his father and | 
| Senator Thomas asked for time to in- | 
' vestigate this company, and then the 


arrangement was worked out to have 
Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Stewart guarantee 
the performance of the Continental 
Company. 

During the spring prior to the sale to 
the Continental, Mr. Humphrey said, his 
company had been selling some oil at 
much iess than the current market price, 


| because they had no pipe line outlet from 


their field. 

Mr. Stewart was then recalled to the 
stand. Senator Walsh asked him when 
the resale contract from the Continental 
to the Prairie and Sinclair Crude Co. was 
executed. Mr. Stewart said his recollec- 
tion was that this was at the same time 
the contract was executed for the sale 
from Mr. Humphrey to the Continental. 


| He was under the impression that Mr. 


Blackmer drew the resale contract. Mr. 
Stewart did not recall definitely who was 
present when the resale contract was 


O’Neil, Mr. Sinclair, and himself were 
there. 

Senator Walsh asked if Mr. Stewart 
thought Mr. Blackmer would have been 
justified in taking a commission out of 
the differential between the sale and re- 
sale prices on the Humphrey oil. 


Defends Right to Take 


Commission on Sale 


“I don’t say that he did take a com- 
mission,” Mr. Stewart said, “but I do 
say that he had a perfect right to do so 
if he wanted to.” 

Mr. Stewart said Mr. Blackmer had 
never held an office with the Indiana 
Stand4rd or the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Company, and had no duty to- 
ward either of those companies. He had 
always felt, he said, that Mr. Blackmer 


than he had in the Standard Oil of In- 
diana, 


“He was trying to land this proposi- | 


tion for Humphrey, in my opinion,” Mr. 
Stewart said. 

Mr. Stewart testified that he had no 
knowledge of the personnel of the Conti- 
nental Trading Company except that H. 
F. Osler purported to act as president. 


“Were you consulted about the pur- | 


chase of any bonds by the Continental 
Trading Company?” Senator Walsh 
asked. 

“With all deference to you, Senator, 
I must repeat that I did not profit $1 
by their transaction and I must decline 
to answer,” Mr. Stewart replied. 

“Were you ever consulted about the 
distribution of these bonds?” Senator 
Walsh asked. 

“Why do you hesitate?” 

When the witness did not 
promptiy, Senator Walsh asked: 

“That’s my business, Senator,” 


some time to think about my answer and 
I want to say to you that I dont think 
that is a proper question from your 


| Committee.” 


Senator Walsh recalled that the bonds 
he referred to were those specifically 


| mentioned in the Senate fesolution di- 


recting the present inquiry. Mr. Stew- 
art replied that he understood that. An- 


answer 


the 





swering a question by Senator Bratton | 


said he had understood this situation on 


Senator Bratton 
deemed desirable to pay an $8,000,000 
commission to acquire the oil from Mr. 
Humphrey when Mr. Stewart had told 


| the previous day when he had refused to | 
| answer questions relating to these bonds. 
asked why it was | 


Mr. Humphrey at the outset of the nego- | 


tiations: that the Indiana Standard 
would pay as much for the oil as any- 
one else, 


Denies Agreement 
To Pay Commission 


Mr. Stewart said the agreement was | 


not to pay a commission of $8,000,000 
but to pay a differential of 25 cents a 
barrel and there was a feeling that the 
Mexia field would be exhausted before 
anything like 33,000,000 barrels of oil 
had_ been taken from it. 

“I’ve never lost my respect for $8,- 
000,000, Senator. I think it’s a tremen- 
dous amount of money,” Mr. Stewart 


; remarked. 


Senator Bratton asked why Mr. Stew- 
art did not offer to buy the oil direct 
from Mr. Humphrey in New York. 

“Now you’re asking me why I didn’t 
do things,” Mr. Stewart said, “in try- 
ing to tell you what I did do. Is the 
Senate of the United States asking you 
to ask me about things I didn’t do? 
Maybe I made a mistake; maybe 


you | 





should have been chairman ‘of the Board | 


of the Indiana Standard.” 
Senator Nye asked: 
“Did you ever offer Mr. Humphrey 
$1.51 or $1.55 or any other figure up 
to $1.75 per barrel for the oil?” 
“No, sir, I didn’t dicker 


Senator Cutting 
Mexico, asked: 

“Didn’t it strike you as rather odd 
that Mr. Blackmer, as agent for Mr. 
made 
tract for the sale of his oil at $1.50 
when you were perfectly willing to pay 
$1.75 a barrel?” r 

Mr. Stewart said that he is unable 
to recall what passed through his mind 
seven years ago. 

Mr. Stewart reiterated that he was 


(Rep.), of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


‘ 


with Mr. | 
| Blackmer at all,” Mr. Stewart replied. | 


New | 


| he was not a lawyer. 


| these 
lengths are owned and used by the Radio | 


Criticized for Receipt 
Of Private Retainer 


Senators Wheeler and Couz- 
ens Debate Propriety of 
Acceptance of Money 
by Mr. Caldwell. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Admiral William H. G. Bullard, chair- 
man. 

Senator Whecler and other members 
of the Committee questioned Commis- 
sioner Caldwell regarding articles in the 
magazines he formerly edited which 
were critical of certain features of the 
radio law, then pending. Alleged denun- 
ciations in the periodicial of the “finan- 
cial interest,” the “prior rights,” and the 
“antimonopoly” clauses of the radio act 
were cited by Senator Whecler. 

Opposes Financial Clause. 

Commissioner Caldwell replied that 
he was still of the opinion that it is un- 
fair to apply the financial interest fea- 
ture to all members of the Commission, 
because of the difficulty in getting good 
men for that body who are not affiliated 
directly -vith radio. He replied to Sen- 
ator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, who 
interrogated him on the priority fea- 
ture, that he could not say whether prior 
rights existed in wave lengths because 
He said the sub- 
ject is one yet to be adjudicated in the 
courts. 

Commissioner Caldwell said he did 
not recognize vested rignts in acting on 
the Radio Commission, but that there 
was no doubt some broadcasters had a 


| more worthy claim to the more favor- 


able conditions of operation than others 
because of the palpably better service 
rendered. This the Commission was con- 
strained to recognize, he said. 

As to the monopoly features, Mr. Cald- 
well said he did not recall what he had 
written two years ago, but had learned 
much since coming to Washington and 
was satisfied the radio law as now writ- 
ten is “prudent and wise.” 


Chain Stations independent. 
With respect to charges that so called 


“trust stations” were obtaining greatest | 


privileges, Commissioner Caldwell reiter- 
ated his previous testimony that prac- 
tically all chain stations were independ- 
ently owned and operated and merely 
purchased hours of chain programs. The 
fair criticism that might be leveled 


against these assignments made to these | 


stations, he agreed, was that there is 
duplication of the same program on too 


many different wave lengths. This the ; 


Commission will endeavor to eliminate, 
he declared. 


Of 80 stations on the recently cleared | 


channels, he asserted, 72 are independ- 
ently owned and controlled and only 


eight are controlled by the group com- | 


prising the General Electric Company, 
the Westinghouse Company and the 
Radio Corporation of America, all three 
of which operate the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Regarding the short-wave spectrum, 
Mr. Caldwell said the consensus at the 


recent conference on short waves was ; 


that there were now available between 
1,000 and 2,000 waves. He believed 
that “‘there must be 2,000 to 5,000” and 
“eventually will perhaps be 140,000” 
with the advance of the radio science, 


| according to his testimony. 


Answers Discriminating Charge. 


Commissioner Caidwell declared, in 


reply to charges of discrimination in fa- 
vor of the Radio Corporation of America | 
as to the assignment of short wave chan- | 


nels that when the Federal Radio Com- 
mission took office there were 85 stations 
using 189 wave lengths. These were 
renewed by blanket licenses, he said. 


Up to last November 1, when the Com- | 
mission had toyshut down on all short | 
wave applications because of their in- ; 


creasing numbers, he said 104 new sta- 
tion licenses or construction permits 


were granted and authorization given to | 


use 162 wave lengths. 


‘ Twenty-two of 
stations and 


36 of these wave 


Corporation of America, he testified. 


There are 73 applications for short wave | 


licenses now pending, he added. 
Denies Monopoly Exists. 


Commissioner Caldwell concluded his | 
| testimony at the afternoon session of the | 


was convinced there was no monopoly in 
broadcasting. If Congress decides to im- 
pose further restrictions on chain broad- 
casting and authorizes the Commission 
to do so, Mr. Caldwell asserted, he will 
comply with the law. 

Senator Dill insisted that a multitude 


of stations broadcasting the same chain | 


program on many wave-lengths, some- 


times shutting out all other broadcast- | 
ing, was in effect a monopoly of the air | 


from the listener’s point of view. Com- 
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| Students in Retail Selling Are Assigned 


Study Under Working Conditions in Stores 


eration With Merch 


The Omaha Technical High School 
trains its students in retail selling 
through laboratory periods in the stores 
of the cities, and gives preliminary 
courses to younger students in model 
stores on the school property, according 
to the Special Specialist in Retail Store 
Training for the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Isabel Craig Bacon. 
| The student works in a store without 
| pay for three hours each day during the 
first three months of his course, Miss 
' Bacon says. She sjates that each year 

the president of the Associated Retailers 
of Omaha appoints a committee to work 
jointly with the school in carrying on the 
courses. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The Omaha Technical High School for 
the last seven years has maintained a 
department of retail selling. This is 
open to students in the junior year in 
school who have shown by their scholar- 
ship and citizenship, as well as _ their 
personality and interest, their ability to 
do this type of work. The students in 
the salesmanship classes report at the 
school in the morning for four periods 
every day, and then, after having their 
lunch, report to their respective stores, 
where the remainder of the day is spent 
_in gaining actual store experience, for 
| which school credit is given on the same 
basis as for a laboratory subject. 


| Student Works 
For Time Without Pay 


| During the first three months, the 
| student works without pay for three 
All beyond this period 





hours each day. 


lowing six months’ work, which is at the 
rate of 25 cents an hour. In the second 
year of store experience students are paid 
at the rate of 30 cents an hour. This ar- 
rangement was reached after a confer- 
; ence with a committee appointed by the 
president of the Associated Retailers, 
Each year the president of this organiza- 
| tion appoints a committee to work 


these courses. 

| _ The subjects are each 12 weeks in 
| length, as this school is operated on a 
four-quarter basis. The subjects include 


| display, retail credits,.and demonstrative 





| lish and a social science, as well as one 
| library study period each day. 

We also give three preliminary courses 
for students below the junior year, who 
are contemplating taking this work. Two 
of these courses include the general re- 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


February 3, 1928. 


Senate 


pendent offices appropriation bill. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued con- 
' sideration of independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 


priation bill. ; 
3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued con- 


priation bill. 

4 p.m. to 5 p. m.—Passed independent 
}oflices appropriation bill. Took up In- 
terior Department appropriation bill. 
| Passed resolution ordering arrest of 
Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the 


diana for refusal to answer questions 
asked by a Senate Committee. 

5 p. m.—Recessed until noon Feb- 
ruary 4, 


House 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Considered the 
War Department Appropriation Bill. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued consid- 
eration of the appropriation bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued consid- 
eration of the appropriation bill. 

3:05 p. m.—Adopted an amendment to 
the appropriation bill limiting the amount 
to be expended for army mounts. 

3:05 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of appropriation bill. 


sideration of the appropriation: bill. 
4:45 p. m.—House adjourned until noon 
February 6. 

For action taken by the Commit- 
tees of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tion in the News Summary on Page 
12. For bills introduced see Page 11. 





missioner Caldwell agreed that greater | 
diversity of programs should be offered | 


on the cleared waves, and that they 
should not be occupied by a preponder- 
ance of chain stations. 


As to patents, which Senator Dill 


cited as indicating a central control in | 


the radio industry, Commissioner Cald- 
well said the Commission has no au- 
thority to exercise any powers over pat- 
ent control. It was suggested by Sen- 
ator Dill that indirect authority might 
be extended by having the Commission 
restrict the broadcasting rights of those 
exercising monopoly through patents. 
He said he had some amendments to the 
radio law to this effect to offer. 


Commissioner H. A. Lafount, of Salt | 
Lake City, representing the fifth radio | 


zone, testified that he had been recom- 
mended for appointment by 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah. He said he was 
in no way connected at present with the 
radio industry, having severed his con- 
nections 
Lake City firms engaged in the produc- 
tion of loud speakers, 

Commissioner Lafount disagreed with 
Commissioner Caldwell as to high-pow- 
ered stations. The latter had testified 
that he favored granting up to 100 kilo- 
watts to some stations. Mr. Lafount as- 
serted that he would not have any sta- 
tions go as high as 50 kilowatts. There 
are no such high-powered stations west 
of Pittsburgh, he pointed out, and in 
the west the eastern high-powered sta- 
tions almost invariably set up _heter- 
odynes on the western low-powered sta- 
tions on the same wave lengths. 

The commissioner from the fifth zone 
was of the opinion that remote listeners 


in the West, which he said embraced | 


| two-thirds of the areas of the United 


| States, are not adequately served by di- | 
, J .’ . 


a con- | He said he was op- | 


versified programs. 
posed to finding so many chain stations 


| occupying the cleared positions on the 


i 


dial. He also proposed to reduce the 
number of stations in some sections and 
increase the number in others, making 
the assertion that “altogether too much 
attention has been paid so far to the 
thickly populated centers.” 

Denial of charges that the Commission 


Senator | 


as a director of several Salt | 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 


February 4, 1928. 


Senate 


Commerce. Hearing on flood control 
legislation, 10 a. m. 

Public Lands and Surveys. Hearing 
on Teapot Dome naval oil investigation, 
10 a. m. 

House 

Appropriations — Subcommittee 
Treasury bill, executive; 10:30 a. m. 


On 


ham resolution on submarines; 10:30 
| a m. 
Roads—Hearing; 
tion; 10 a. m. 
World War Veterans—Hearing; hos- 
pitalization; 10 a. m. 
Rivers and Harbors—Hearing; rivers 
and harbors bill; 10 a. m. 


general authoriza- 





| broadcasters was made by the counsel 
| for the National Association of Broad- 
| easters, Frank D. Scott, who said that 
| he had appeared many times before the 
| Commission in the capacity of attorney 
| for small stations. 


Mr. Scott pointed out that the desira- | 


| ble wave lengths were contained in the 
| band of frequencies extending from 550 
| to 1,200 kilocycles. On these chan- 
nels are 130 stations, only 35 of which 
| belong to chains, he asserted. He 
pointed out that receiving sets to some 
extent are not coiled to receive below 
| 1,000 kiloeyecles, but that he was con- 
vinced that 60 to 75 per cent ‘of the 
sets in use in the United States can tune 
as low as 1,260. af 
Mr. Seoit defended the commission- 
ers for “ability and integrity of pur- 
| pose.” He was the final witness of the 
hearing lasting a full day. 
‘ resumed on February 4. 


a 


is paid for on the same basis as the fol- | 


jointly with the school in carrying on | 


textiles, nontextiles, advertising, window | 


| selling. Every pupil in thexretail selling | 
course must take two full years of Eng- | 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Considered inde- | 


2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued con- | 
| sideration of ‘independent offices appro- | 


sideration of independent offices appro- | 


Board of the Standard Oil Co., of In- | 


4 p. m. to 4:45 p. m.—Continued con- | 


Foreign Affairs—Hearing—Frothing- | 


It will be | 


Omaha Technical High School Conducts Course in Coop- 


ants’ Association. 


quirements for all 
brief study of some of the occupations 
which are open to juniors. The third 
| preliminary course is one in retail store 
management, the activities of which are 
centered around two model stores within 
the building, both equipped as much like 
* One store has a complete stock of 
goods, mostly groceries, some of which 
is in dummy packages. The other store 
is equipped as a dry goods store with 
fixtures and furnishings, as well as an 


sold to the pupils of the Household Eco- 
nomics Department, giving an oppor- 
tunity in the school for actual experi- 
ence to pupils who are taking the third 
preliminary course. These stores are 
also equipped with a National Cash 
Register and a New Way Measuring 
Machine, both of which have been do- 
| nated by their respective companies. 

| All the teachers in’ this department 
| have had considerable retail experience 
| 48 well as special teacher training, and 
so have actual knowledge of the work 
for which they are preparing their 
pupils. 

| _ Some difficulties have been encountered 
in these courses. Neither the students 
nor their parents have been properly edu- 
cated regarding the opportunities which 
the retail store offers. 

_ A second difficulty has been in obtain- 
ing teachers who have had not only ade- 
| quate teacher training, but also practical 
retail store experience. Only teachers 
who have had store experience are able 
' to effectively prepare pupils for stere 
work. 

A third difficulty arises in the place- 
ment of our students in desirable posi- 
; tions as well as in finding merchants 
who are willing to spend time and money 
to educate beginners for their particular 
lines of business. In most cases where 
the school has been able to place students 
in stores in which they have remained 
for the full two-year period, it has had 
| no difficulty in placing more. 





At the Executive Offices. 


|The President's Day 


| 
February 3, 1928. 


9:15 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, General Herbert M. 
| Lord, called to discuss budget matters 
| with the President. 
| 10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 


| met with his cabinet (Cabinet meetings 


days of ‘each week). 

| 12:15 p. m.—Judge G. J. Loman, of the 
| United States District Court for the 
; Southern District of Alaska called. Sub- 
| ject of conference not announced. 


| called to present Edward R. Glandfield, 


| of London. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


| 





| Port Interchange Opposed 
| For Ships Offered for Sale 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| with the American-Oriental service and 
i drive it out of business. He said he had 


| cial ruin of they purchase the American- 
; Oriental under the present terms of sale. 


“Deviations from routes,’ said Judge 
; Groscup, “would bring about a situation 
| where the largest purse would eventually 
| conixvol all of the lines of the Pacific.” 
' He said he appeared on behalf of an 

independent group which sought to pre- 
| clude a monopoly of this service. 
| Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
| York, asked the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, T. V. O’Connor, whether the 
Shipping Board could not retain and 
| operate the lines under the present law. 
| Chairman O’Conner replied that, if the 
vessels are not sold, the Shipping Board 
would operate them as one line with in- 
| terchange of ports. He said there was 
no other course open. 
| Senator Jones, chairman of the Com- 
| mittee, said this assertion was not con- 
clusive. 

“We will have something to say about 
it,” he added. 


Government Deposits 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| der the general laws of any State, which 
are members of the Federal reserve sys- 
; tem, when designated for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be depositaries of public money, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 


employed as financial agents of the Gov- 
ernment; and they shall perform all such 
reasonable duties, as depositaries of 
public money and financial agents of the 
Government, as may be required of them. 


| require of the banks and trust compa- 
| nies thus designated satisfactory secur- 
ity, by the deposit of United States bonds 
or otherwise, for the safekeeping and 





| deposited with them and for the faith- 
| ful performance of their duties as finan- 
| cial agents of the Government.” 


Congressional Patent 
Is Asked for Generator 


The House Committee on Patents 
heard testimony, February 3, in connec- 
tion with the McLeod resolution (H. J. 
Res. 36), dealing with what is known as 
| the Garabed Free Energy Generator. 

Garabed T. K. Giragossian, projector 
of the generator, appeared before the 
Committee and advocated the resolution, 
which, according to his statement, would 
secure for him the ownership of the in- 
vention whether or not he could prove, 
as is required by patent procedure, that 
he is the original inventor. It was his 
contention that there is no way to prove 
that the process is not one of the “lost 
arts. 

The generator is described as a means 
“to utilize energy without limit and at 
no cost, except for the usual deprecia- 
tion of machinery.” a 

The Committee took no action, but an- 
nounced that an executive session for 





businesses with a 


are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- ; 


| 12:30 p. m.—Representative Theodore | 
| E. Burton (Rep.), of Cleveland, Ohio, | 


advised his clients that they face finan- | 


a real store as is possible to make them. | 


actual stock of merchandise, which is } 


| 
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| Department of State 


Announces Formati 
Of Protocol Divis 


New Branch Will Be Gi 
Charge of Reception 
and Diplomatic 
Procedure. 


A new division, called the Division of 
Protocol, whigh will be in charge of the 
reception of Ambassadors and Ministers 
and of general diplomatic procedure, will 
begin to function in the Department of 
State on February 7, according to an 
oral statement by the Department on 
February 3. 

The division will be in charge of James 
C. Dunn, master of ceremonies at the 
White House. Mr. Dunn will be assisted 
by Myron A. Hofer, former secretary of 
Legation at Montevideo, and by Charles 
Lee Cooke, who has been in charge of 
protocol in the Department during the 
past four years. 


Assignment of Duties. 

Following its oral statement, the De- 
partment of State issued a written state- 
ment summarizing the work of the Divi- 
sion of Protocol, the full text of which 
follows: 

A division is hereby established to be 
known as the Division of Protocol to 
which the following duties are assigned: 

1. Supervision of and action on all 
matters involving questions of ceremo- 
nial and precedence. 

2. Preparations for all presentations of 
Ambassadors and Ministers at the White 
House. 

3. Miscellaneous appointments with the 
President. 

4. Preparations for functions at the 
White House in so far as questions of 
ceremonial and precedence are involved. 

5. Arrangements for the visits and en- 
tertainment of royalty and distinguished 
foreigners. 

6. Preparations for State Department 
functions. 

7. Correspondence relating to func- 
tions held under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Extension of Courtesies. 
8. Disposal of tickets for diplomatic 


| galleries at Capitol. 


9. Matters involving immunities and 
rights of representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments in the United States. 

10. Correspondence relating to cour- 
tesies to be extended on arrival in the 
United States to bearers of diplomatic 
possports, either American or foreign, 
and others for whom customs courtesies 
are desired. , ‘ 

11. Preparations for international 
conferences, congresses and conventions 
in Washington. ; 

12. Maintenance of records required 
for preparation of Diplomatic List. 

13. Messages of congratulation or 
condolence to Chiefs of State and for- 
eign officials abroad. 

14. Matters involving the observance 
of feast days or days of mourning by 
Embassies and Legations in Washing- 


| ton. 


15.. Such other matters as may be 
assigned by the Secretary of State. 

The personnel of this Division is as 
follows: Chief of Division, James C. 
Dunn; Ceremonial Officer, Charles Lee 
Cooke; Administrative Officer, Myron A. 


| Hofer. 





In State Banks Urged | 


Date Is Fixed for Report 
On Bill for Boulder Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
have alleged is an unequal distribution 
of water in favor of California and a 
lack of assurance that Mexican lands will 
not benefit at the expense of the Ameri- 
can States. : 

The bill would authorize an appropri- 
ation of $125,000,000 for which the Fed- 
eral Government is to be reimbursed in 
irrigation payments, returns from water 
charges and returns from the sale of 
power, 

Mr. Swing’s Statement. 

Commenting on the action of the Com- 
mittee, Representative Swing issued the 
following statement: 

I appreciate the action of the Commit- 
tee in voting favorably upon_ my bill, 
thereby declaring their recognition of the 
great need for the project and endorsing 
its feasability. 

The period of delay before the bill is 
to be presented directly to Congress is 
for the purpose. of enabling the lower 
basin States to negotiate further for an 
interstate agreement—it is hoped that. 


| they will succeed. 


porated by special law or organized un- | 


prompt payment of the public money | adopt this course, an agreement. between 


consideration of the resolution will be | 


held February 10. 


The Committee also decided to hold a | 


hearing March 9 on the Vestal bill (H: 
R. 6683), to protect trade marks and 
authorize trade marks. 


the Secretary; and they may also be ! 


Heretofore, Arizona has demanded that 
she be paid a large revenue from the 
project from the moment it is completed. 
The Secretary of Interior has now clearly 
defined the attitude of the Government 
on this proposition, declaring recently 
that the Government is unwilling to di- 
vide the revenues of the project with 
Arizona, or any other State, while the 
project was still indebted to the Federal 
Government. This position seems 80 
sound as a matter of public policy that 


: it ought not to be questioned by any 


“The Secretary of the Treasury shall | 


4 


disinterested person. 

I trust, in view of Secretary Work’s 
statement, that Arizona will now recede 
from the demands she has been making 
and will agree to postpone her requests 
for revenue until after the Federal Goy- 
ernment has been repaid. If she will 


Arizona and California would appear 
hopeful. 

Since appropriation bills have preced- 
ence on the floor of the House, the de- 
lay to March 15, on the report does not 
mean that the legislation is being at- 
tually delayed at all. 
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Commerce 


arm Price Index 
olds Steady Level 
Over Close of Year 


Welines in Poultry and Cot- 
ton Products Offset Ad- 
vances in Grains and 
Fruits. 


An average general farm price index 
of 131 is reported for 1927, as compared 
with 186 in 1926 and 147 in 1925, it was 
stated, February 3 by the Department of 
Agriculture. Farm price level of 137 is 
also reported for the month ended Jan- 
uary 15, steady throughout the period. 

The statement on farm prices follows 
in full text: 

The index of the general level of farm 


prices remained unchanged at 137 per | 


cent of prewar level during the period 
from December 15 to January 15. 


whole characterized the period. 

Slight advances in the grains and 
fruits and vegetable index were offset 
by declines in the poultry products and 
a one-point decline in the cotton and cot- 
tonseed index. 

The dairy products index remained un- 
changed. The meat animal 
mained the same as a month ago as a 
further decline in hog prices was offset 
by further increases in the farm price 
of beef cattle and veal calves, 


The 1927 annual average of the gen- | 
eral index was 131 as compared with 136 


in 1926 and 147 in 1925. It should be 
noted, however, that the index ended the 
year 1927, 
1926, and began 1928, 11 
January, 1927. 

Only 3 products out of the 24 listed 
above showed substantial price declines 
from a year ago. 


points above 


The farm prices of wheat, flax and 


chickens were slightly lower than last | 


year on January 15. The greatest gains 
were made with cottonseed, cotton, ap- 
ples and cattle, while feed grains were 
somewhat higher. 

Wool: The tarm price of wool contin- 
ued to advance. It might be noted that 


this general upward trend in the farm | 
price has been continuous since May, | 
with the exception of a slight decline in | 
The improvement in the wool | 


October. 
textile manufacturing industry with the 
increased purchase of domestic wool and 
the smaller holdings of combing clothing 
wool and 
probably the principal 
encing the rise. 

Corn: The slight improvement in the 


factors 


farm price of corn was due entirely to ! 


the advance in the South Central States, | i, improving in Montreal, Calgary and | 


where @he price advanced from 79.5 


cents to 82.8. In the North Central group | 
the prices declined 6 cents, while in the | 
rest of the country the price remained | 


just about the same. 

The increase in the South Central 
States probably is due in part to the 
higher prices being offered for corn at 
the gulf ports which in turn may be 
partly explained by the higher Liverpool 
prices. 

Horses and Mules: The farm prices of 
horses advanced during the past month 


and at the present level are $4 above | 


January a year ago. It might be noted 


that the farm price did not make the | 


usual decline in December, and on Janu- 


ary 15 the price was higher than it has | 
been in January for the past four years. | 


The farm price of mules continued the 
advance begun in September, and on 
January 15 were $92 as compared with 
$83 a year ago. There has been a heavy 


fall movement of horses and mules into | 


the South. 


Market receipts at the_stockyards of | 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Memphis, 


Montgomery and Atlanta for October, 
November and December, 1927, 


72,674 in 1923. 
The increased Southern 
higher prices is probably 


demand 


the mule shipments originate, namely 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Index number of farm prices 
1900-July, 1914—100): 
Dec. 
1926 
Grains .. ° 120 
Fruits & vegetables. 157 
Meat animals .. 140 
Dairy and_ poultry 
products 161 1 
Dairy 144 1 
Poultry 212 i 
Cotton 
seed 


Jan. 
1928 


Jan. Dee. 
1927 1927 
120. 128 
140 41 
140 138 


se 


7 195 
‘ 81 385 
Unclassified . oa 87 90 
All groups . 127 126 1387 
Index numbers of wholesale prices 
14—100): 
Nonagricultural .... 
Agricultural . 
All commodities . 150 150 
Purchasing power of farm 
(August 1909-July, 1914—100): 
CRPRIES 6 cane es a 46 80 
Fruits & vegetables. 87 90 90 
Meat animals ... 88 30 94 
Dairy and poultry 
products . 10 97 102 
Dairy ; ¢ 92 98 
Poultry i 110 = 125 
Cotton and _ cotton- 
seed 51 
Unclassified 57 
\ll groups 80 


Wool Stocks Are Firmly 
Held on Bradford Market 


Wool prices at Bradford, England, are 
howing a tendency to harden and stocks 
are firmly held, according to a cablegram 
received by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from Consul Thompson at 
Bradford and announced February 3. 
Prices of tops are advancing and some 
makers are quoting prices for 64s higher 
than last week’s quotations. Yarn prices 
are generally one cent higher, Stocks of 
piece goods are light and orders, although 
small, are for immediate delivery. 


153 


and _ cotton- 


158 
141 


156 
142 


191 
153 
152 


99 


105 


55 108 101 
56 57 59 
81 91 91 


Larger Number of Ships 
Being Built or Contracted 


American shipyards on January 1 
were building or under contract to build, 


for private shipowners, 220 steel vessels | 


of 174,230 gross tons, compared with 215 
of 163,316 gross tons on December 1, 
the Bureau of Navigation of the De- 
partment of Commerce reports in its 
monthly statement of February 1. 
There were 62 wood vessels of 29,- 
608 gross tons building or under con- 
tact.te build: for private shipowners on 
Jatuary 1, as compared with 61 wood 
vessels at 30,577 gross tons on December 


“1, the report shows. 


No | 
marked changes for the country as a | 


| transport service will 


10 points above December, 


| India at the close of 1927 were 
| than at any time since 1918. 


The price relative of | 
potatoes dropped from 200 to 134, hogs | 
from 152 to 108, and hay from 113 to 89. | 


stronger foreign prices are | 
influ- | 


| tered through government aid 


were | 
67,468 head as compared with 17,388 last | 
year, 49,725 in 1925, 55,275 in 1924 and | 


at | 
reflected to | 
some extent in the States from which ,; 


(August, | 
| points. 


products } 


82 | 


93 | 


96 | 
129 } : 

| uary and automobile sales were 
Building and construction were | 


ened. 
| very active, and amongst the more im- | 


| cent. 


| special tax. 
' all the films 


* has been satisfactory as a 
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Agriculture 


Customs Rulings 


British Improve Method of Marketing Coal; 
Canada to Extend Transportation System 


Economic Depression Continues in Mexico, According 
to Summary of World Trade Conditions. 


Extension of the transportation and 
communication facilities of the Dominion 
of Canada is one of the important sub- 
jects now before the Canadian ‘ Parlia- 
ment, according to the weekly summary 
of world market conditions issued by 
the Department of Commerce February 
3. Aircraft as well as railways figure 
in this consideration. 

Unchanged conditions in the basic eco- 
nomic situation in Mexico, which is de- 
scribed as depressed, are also reported 
in the summaries. Dullness is season- 
ally prevalent in Porto Rico. 

Following is the full text of the sum- 


| mary of conditions in the world markets 


from cabled and other reports received 
in the Department of Commerce: 

Australia: Business continues 
in all sections of Australia. General 
rainfall has been reported during the 
past week from Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and the western part of New 
South Wales. 


which is estimated to be 


New South Wales announces that its 
be reorganized 
during the first half of the present vear. 
Keen competition and very firm prices 
continue to characterize wool sales. 


Economic Conditions 
Improved in India 
British India: Economic conditions in 
better 
An un- 
broken series of good crop years, to- 
gether with good foreign demand for 
India’s soil products and comparative 
domestic tranquility, are mainly respon- 
sible for this state of comparative pros- 
perity. The outlook for 1928 is good, 
with a healthy trend indicated for prac- 
tically’ all sections of the country. 
Canada: 
tation and communication facilities of 
the Dominion will figure prominently in 
the Parliamentary session which opened 
on January 26. 
Churchill, in anticipation of the comple- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Railway, an air- 
craft terminal for trans-oceanic craft at 


Montreal, and provincial railway prob- | 


lems were mentioned in the speech from 
the throne, and it is indicated that pro- 


| posals for commercial treaties with sev- 
Indus- | 


eral countries will be introduced. 
trial and scientific research will be fos- 
in 
proving available facilities. . 

Trade collections are reported as fair 
Edmonton, and somewhat slower in 
Halifax. 

Costa Rica: The business and financial 


situation in Costa Rica is generally satis- 


factory and there is every evidence of | 
continuing prosperity, although a slight | 
natural depression in all lines of trade | 
followed the Christmas and Lindbergh | 
sugar | 
The pres- | 
| ent coffee crop is estimated locally to ! 

be larger than last year’s and local and | 


holidays. Coffee ‘picking and 
grinding are well advanced. 


foreign market conditions are attractive. 
Denmark: A very limited mprove- 


ment is noticeable in Denmark’s economic | 
situation. The depression caused by the | 


deflation period is believed in Denmark 


to run its course, adding confidence to | 


Danish industry and trade. .The money 
market remained tight during December 
with a slight relief through the influx 
of foreign capital. 
continued to increase while deposits again 
declined. 

Foreign exchange holdings advanced 
about 22,000,000 crowns (the value of 
the crown is about $.267655). “During 
the first three weeks of January note cir- 
culation contracted and was about 57,- 
000,000 crowns less than on December 23. 
The gold cover correspondingly increased 
to 65 per cent. The stock exchange was 
bullish with a firm tendency largely in 
anticipation of annual dividend pay- 
ments, 
dency for the period December 27 to 
January 21. The greatest gain was in 
banking shares which advanced 


Industrial and 


show a slight improvement. Shipping 


| activity, however, is low, with an average 


idle tonnage of 54,000 tons for the month 
of January as against 28,000 tons for De- 
cember. The latter part of January 
brought a slight relief in the heavy un- 
employment. 


| Cost of Living 
| Rises in Germany 


Germany: The cost of living in Ger- 
many during 1927 increased rather con- | 


siderably, from 144.6 in 
151.3 in December (1913 equals 


January to 


the year. 
the average general index for 1926 was 
141.2, 

Guatemala: General business in Gua- 
temala during January was very good. 


Flour sales were unprecedented for Jan- | 
quick- | 


portant contracts were those for two 


steel frame store and office buildings. | 
One company alone now has 22 houses | 


under construction. 
The coffee market is very dull; prices 
are slightly higher than in December, 


but few offers are being received as most | 
of the crop was sold before January 1. | 
| The demand for money is strong, espe- | 
cially for long terms, but the few loans | 
being made are at the rate of 12 per | 
All the moving picture theaters | 


are closed as a result of the excessive 
Practically 98 per cent of 
imported are from the 
United States. 


Haiti: The returns received from ship- | 


ments of the coffee crop during Decem- 


| ber and January were reflected in the | 
better commercial tone evident in Haiti | 


during the past two months. However, 
it is not expected that there will be any 
significant increase in imports during 
the next few months. Total exports and 
imports in the calendar year 1927 prac- 


tically balanced, but the total trade was | 
below the average of the three preced- | 


ing years, exports in 1927 showing an 


appreciable decrease as compared with | 


those of 1924, 1925, and 1926. 

Jamaica: Economic and commercial 
conditions in Jamaica during January 
continued the uninterrupted inprovement 
of preceding months and the general sit- 
uation appears to be prosperous in all 
lines. Bank deposits are normal but col- 
lections have been slower. Retail trade 


quiet | 


The Railway Commission | 

of Victoria has recommended an impor- | 
| tant reduction in personnel to cut this 
| year’s deficit, 


index ve- | in the neighborhood of £1,000,000, and 


The extension of transpor- | 


Harbor works at Fort | 


im- | 


Loans and discounts | 


All groups showed a rising ten- | 


six | 


commercial activities | 


100); | 
} the December index was the highest for 
As a matter of comparison, | 


result of / 


larger purchases by tourists, who have 
increased approximately 47 per cent in 
number as compared with last year. 
Japan: The dissolution of the Japanese 
Diet took place on January 21, and it is 
expected that the new Diet will convene 


probably early in April. It is not an- 


ticipated that the results of the general 
| election to be held‘on February 20 will 
| have any serious effect upon business 
| in Japan. 


Business Depression 


| Continues in Mexico 


Mexico: While minor impxovements in 
some lines were reported during Jan- 
uary, the basic economic situation re- 

| mains unchanged and business depres- 
| sion continues without any substantial 
alleviation. The depression in the tex- 
tile industry continues serious, with no 
improvement in sight. During January 
business suffered from interrupted trans- 
portation on both the West Coast and 





the Gulf. However, railroad traffic has 
again been resumed on the west coast. | 

In view of the withdrawal of the ves- 
sels of the National Navigation Line | 
| from the Gulf traffic, the Federal Gov- 
|} ernment is authorizing foreign vessels 

to carry coastwise freight and passen- | 
gers. A decree was recently promul- | 
gated to the effect that beginning Jan- 

uary 21 the postage on first-class mail | 
would be increased so as to provide a | 
fund for air mail service. ; 

Netherland East Indies: Retail buy- 

ing of the past week was active, follow- 
ing Chinese New Year celebration. Con- | 
tinued volcanic disturbances in West 
Java are causing some apprehension in 
nearby obusiness centers. Insurance 
| companies are refusing all consequential | 
risks sustained on the west Java coast. 

New Zealand: New Zealand’s outlook | 
| for 1928 is considered to be good. Dairy | 
production during the latter half of the 
old year was of record proportions, and | 
the wool clip was heavy and of good 
quality. High wool prices have been 
maintained throughout the present sea- 
son, and it is anticipated that good prices 
will be realized at all remaining sales. | 
Banking returns indicate nearly normal ; 
financial conditions, unemployment is 
disappearing, foreign trade is being con- 
ducted on a normal basis, and, generally 
speaking, the business community is | 
facing the new year with optimism. 
Building activity has been renewed and 
imports for December were very high 
for that month. 

Peru: January commercial transac- 
tions were below expectations, and did 
not exceed the 1926 volume. Mer- 
chants are reporting low profits on 1927 
sales and though they feel that the 
| economic situation of the country is | 
thoroughly sound, they expect no change 
in the existing trade dullness before 
June. 

Building activities exceed those of | 
1927, the employment situation is nor- | 
mal, and collections have been satisfac- | 
tory. Both sugar and cotton crops are 
in good condition and give promise of 
exceeding the 1926 crops. 

Philippine Islands: With arrivals of 
copra at Manila practically nil during 
the past week, three oil mills closed | 
down and others are soon to close, as | 
reserve stocks of copra are depleted. | 
Prices, which are above the oil parity, 
remain unchanged at 13.25 pesos per | 
picul of 139 pounds for resecado (dried | 
copra) delivered at Manila; Hondagua, 
12.75 pesos, and Cebu, 13.75 pesos. - (1 
peso equals $.50.) Dullness continues 
to characterize the abaca market, with 
little London business early in the past 
week and no demand from the United | 
States. Local trading is only fair. 
Stocks are heavy, but receipts continue | 
steady. Present price quotations are 32,| 
pesos per picul for grade F; I, 28; JUS, | 
23.50; JUK, 18.75; and L, 17.50. 

Poland: Receipts of revenues from 
taxation and State monopolies for De- 
cember totaled 225,000,000 zlotys (par | 
value, $0.112), showing a decrease of 9,- | 
400,000 zlotys as compared with the re- 
| ceipts from the same sources for the | 
| preceding month (the banner month for 
| tax collections in 1927), and an increase 
of 34,000,000 zlotys over December of 
1926. The balance sheet of the Bank of 
Poland as of December 31, 1927, shows | 
an increase for the month of 45,731,000 
zlotys in the gold reserve and supplies 
of foreign currency and bills, bringing 
the total of both items up to 1,207,400,- 
| 000 zlotys. 


Trade in Porto Rico 
Seasonally Dull 


Porto Rico: Business is seasonally | 
dull in Porto Rico, but the wages now 
being paid on the sugar estates and the 
forthcoming carnival in San Juan have 
slightly accelerated business and more 
activity is expected in the next few 
months. Weather is favorable to crops 
except in limited areas of the south 
coast where the drought is being slightly 
felt. As a result, the sugar outlook is 
better and prospects are for an increased | 
yield over December estimates of 536,- | 
000. long tons. No important’ tobacco 
sales have been made but continuous re- 
turns from steady shipments are en- 
abling farmers to repay part of their 
obligations. Picking of the new tobacco | 
crop has started with reports of a leaf 
of -better quality but of smaller size 
; than usual, and the yield is expected 
locally to be about half of last year’s 
which was 47,000,000 pounds. The hard- 
ware and furniture trades shared in the 
general improvement in collections but | 
the drug trade is still low. 

Salvador: A very evident tendency 
towards greater business activity has 
been noted during the month of January. 
Government finances are showing im- 
provement. A local estimate of the 
1927-28 coffee crop is placed at the rec- 
| ord total of 800,000 bags. Heavy ship- 
ments of coffee and the good prices re- 
ceived for it have produced a feeling 
of general optimism. { 

Spain: The Spanish budget for 1928, | 
which places expenditures at 3,257,590,- 
000 pesetas (the value of the peseta is 
about $.170785), and revenues at 3,258,- | 
520,000 pesetas, furthers the improve- | 
ment shown last year and reflects the 
generally improved financial condition of | 
| Spanish finances. The 1927 budget with 
an estimated deficit of 60,000,000 pesetas 
was a considerable improvement over the 
previous statements: This year there 
is an_estimated surplue of revenue over 
expenditures of 900,000 pesetas. 

Sweden: Hoping that an early set- 
tlement would be possible, the saw mill 
sympathetic lockout was postponed to 
January 30. A referendum proposed by 
the government mediation committee to 
the wood pulp workers providing reduc- 





- 


| same company. 


| production 


' to 50,067,881 pounds. 


' ing has begun. 


| to have totaled £488,000,000. 
| ter figure includes a net shipping in- 
| come of £140,000,000; net income from 
oversea investments, £270,000,000; and | 


Trade Name “Pocahontas” 
For Coal Is Limited 
0472 


“Pocahontas” as a trade name for coal 
should be used only to describe a cer- 
tain high quality of bituminous coal. that 
comes from mines of southwestern 
West Virginia and nearby sections of 
Virginia, says the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in issuing an order to cease and 
desist to the Meteor Coal Company, of 
St. Louis. The decision was announced 
February 3 by the Commission in a 
statement, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

This particular grade of West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia coal is known gen- 
erally to the coal industry as ‘“Poca- 
hontas,”’ and it enjoys a wide sale as 
such. Therefore, a coal tHat is mined 


| near the town of Pocahontas, Illinois, is 


not ‘‘Pocahontas” coal, according to the 


| generally understood meaning of the 


term. 
The Commission today announced is- 


| suance of an order to the Meteor com- 


pany to discontinue advertising, selling 
or offering for sale any coal from mines 
in Illinois under the name of ‘“Poca- 
hontas coal,” and in any manner refer- 
ring to its coal mined at or near the 
town of Pocahontas, Illinois, as ‘“‘Poca- 
hontas coal”? when such reference is not 
accompanied by clear and unequivocal 
designation of the place of its origin. 


— 


tion of wages was rejected by the 
workers, resulting in a prolongation of 
the lockout. A satisfactory settlement 
has not yet been reached 
Grangesberg mine workers in northern 
Swedish mines who declared a sympa- 
thetic strike because of a wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent affecting Central 
Swedish mine workers employed by the 
The entire labor dispute 
on January 30 included approximately 18.,- 
000 wood pulp workers, 17.000 saw mill 
workers, and 5,000 iron mine workers. 


Prospects for Sugar Crop 


| Are Good in Trinidad 


Trinidad: Improved weather condi- 
tions have increased the January cacao 
to approximately 145,000 
pounds daily and a considerable increase 
in the movement of this crop is expected 
in February. Exports of cacao in the 
calendar year 1927 amounted to 51,934,- 
857 pounds, an increase as compared 
with shipments in 1926, which amounted 
The prospects for 
the sugar crop are excellent and grind- 
The production of crude 
oil and asphalt continues at a steady 
level and major agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions are normal. 

United Kingdom: The British balance 
of payments for the calendar year 1927, 
according to a British official’s estimate, 
shows a credit balance, that is, the net 
increased equity of the United Kingdom 
abroad in long-term and short-term in- 


vestments, of £96,000,000 (the value of | 


the pound is about $4.872571), as 
against the revised estimate of £7,000,- 
000 debit balance for 1926. The estimate 
for 1927 indicates an improvement of 


| £42,000,000 over the balance calculated 
for 1925 and £10,000,000 over that for 
1924. 


In foreign trade in merchandise 
and bullion, there was a get excess of 
imports of £392,000,000, which was more 
than offset by invisible exports estimated 
The lat- 


net short-term interest, commissions and 
other services, £78,000,000. The com- 


| parable estimates for 1925 were £124,- 


000,000, £250,000,000, and £75,000,000, 
respectively. 


In the coal trade, an important mar- | 


keting development is the agreement 
between the South Wales mine owners 
and exporters’ associations to standard- 
ize dimensions of steam sized coals and 


to sell by numbers instead of by names | 


as at present. It is thought that the 
agreement will come into effect on April 
2. A similar move in respect to anthra- 
cite coal is under consideration. Also, 
the matter of fixing production quotas 
under the Yorkshire scheme is now be- 
ing considered and added support indi- 


| cates that 45 per cent of the total Brit- 


ish coal output may be included in this 
scheme. A slight reduction in general 
unemployment is indicated by the total 
of 1,194,000 persons on the registers as 
seeking employment on January 16. 


Exports of Meats 


| By Uruguay Increase 


Uruguay: The retail trade suffered a 
normal slight setback during the first 
post-holiday weeks, and since the middle 
of the month the largest retailing firms, 
have been featuring the usual Janyary 
sales. The import and wholesale trade, 


| however, has been maintained at a level 


equal to that of the preceding month. 
This is a transition season and, there- 
fore, it is not expected that January im- 
ports, expressed in tariff values, will 
amount to over 6,500,000 pesos (the 
value of the peso is about $1.02572). On 
the other hand, the month was charac- 


| terized by exceptionally heavy exports 


of wool, frozen beef and other meats, 
hides and skins. Although the frig- 
orificos killed almost twice as many cat- 
tle in January as in December, cattle 
prices continued low, but towards the 
end of the month frigorifico stock prices 
showed considerable firmness, a condition 
which is taken as an indication that 
prices will rise. 

Western Nicaragua: Business condi- 
tions in western Nicaragua, although 
still satisfactory, have not further im- 


| proved during the month of January. 
| Collections were fairly good but recent 


heavy importations have resulted in an 
increase of retail stocks and keener com- 
petition. Imports in the first 26 days 
of January through the port of Corinto 
amounted to 3,700 tons, which is consid- 
erably larger than the total for De- 
cember. 

Statistics compiled from ships’ mani- 
fests show that total imports arriving 
at Corinto during 1927 were 44,975 met- 
ric tons, an increase of about 8 per cent 
over 1926. The volume of exports to 
date in January amounted to 2,500 tons 
as compared to 1,038 tons for the entire 
month of December. 


Importer Sustained 

In Dye Classification 
Customs Court Also Reduces 
Assessment on Numdah Rugs 


New York, Feb. 3.—The Customs 
Court has ruled that where, under the 


| provisions of paragraph 28, Tariff Act | 


of 1922, a dye has been imported for 


| which no standard has been expressly 


set at the time of importation, a stand- 
ard subsequently set for that dye after 
importation, which had been used for 
other dyes as a standard before ‘impor- 


with the | 


| tered and is valuable for timber, min- 


| Cooperative Marketing and | 


| not be large enough to justify a rea- 





Tract of Public Land 
Is Opened to Entry 
In California County 


Gold Mining Found in One | 
Township; Region Is Valu- 
able for Grazing, Tim- 
ber and Dairying. 


The opening to entry through survey 
of 68,484 acres of public lands in Siski- 
you County, California, was announced 
by the Department of the Interior on 
February 2. | 

The lands will be opened to former 
service men beginning February 238, 1928, 
and to the public generally on May 24, 
1928. 

The lands are described by the De- 
partment as follows: 

The plats of resurvey of the following 
townships will be officially filed in_the 
district land office at Sacramento on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1928, at 9 a. m.: T. 42 N., T. 
43 N., T. 44 N., R. 10 W., M. D. M., Sis- 
kiyou County. 

Withdrawal for Forest. 

A portion of the land represented upon 
the plats is withdrawn for the Klamath 
National Forest and most of the land 
has been patented or filed on. 

T. 42 N., R. 10 W., M. D. M., area 
surveyed, 23,051.43 acres. Land: Moun- 
tainous. Elevation: 3,000 to 7,500 feet 
above sea level. Soil: rocky and gravelly. | 
The township is well drained by numer- 
ous creeks, the largest of which are 
Kidder, Patterson and Etna Creeks. Tim- 
ber: pine, fir, cedar and oak. There 
are no indications of metallic minerals | 
and no evidence of prospecting by miners. 
The township is principally valuable for 
its timber. 


Gold Mined in Township. 
T. 43 N., R. 10 W., area surveyed, 22,- 

505.98 acres. Land: mountainous and 
valley. Elevation: 2,600 to 6,000 feet 
above sea level. Soil: gravelly, rocky | 
loam. Timber: pine, fir, cedar and oak. 
Indications of metallic minerals were 
found in Secs. 1, 2, 11, 12, 18, 14, 24 and 
35. Gold has been mined for years in 
the hills east of Quartz Valley in placer 
and vein formations. The valleys are 
well settled. The township is well wa- 


ing, grazing, farming and dairying. 

. 44 N., R. 10 W. Area surveyed: | 
22,926.92 acres. Land: mountainous. 
Elevation: 3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea 
level. Soil: rocky and gravelly in the 
mountains, first-rate loam in the valley. 
Timber: pine, fir, cedar, oak and cotton- | 
wood. There are indications of mineral 
deposits in the southeast portion of the 
township. The township is well watered 
and chiefly valuable for agriculture, 
grazing, timber and mining. 


Organization Urged 
For Honey Industry | 


More Advertising Are 
Recommended. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of using its particular article of mer- | 
chandise. But the problem is distinctly | 
one for the whole industry. It is hope- 
less for a single bottler or packer to 
try to advertise honey adequately be- 
cause his entire volume of business would 





sonably large advertising campaign.” 
Wholesale grocers declare that honey 
is too high in price compared with 
jellies, jams, preserves and sugar; that 
it is sticky and inconvenient to handle, 
and that the demand for it is declining 
because more fruits and vegetables and | 
other light foods are being used. Rep- | 
resentatives of chain-store systems also | 
say the price of honey is too high, that | 
the turnover is slow, and the product is 


| offered in too many sizes and types of | 


containers, several of which seem de- 
signed to deceive the consumer as to | 
actual contents. 

Forty-two stores reported decreased 
sales of honey in 1926 as compared with | 
1925; 130 reported increased sales, and | 
216 reported no change. Corn syrup ap- 
pears to be the outstanding competitor | 
of honey, 285 stores reporting greater 


| sales of corn syrup than honey in 1926. | 


Eighty-one stores, however, claimed to | 
have sold more honey than corn syrup. 

The Division declares that unless | 
honey is standardized, it will be difficult | 
to extend greatly the denmmnd for the 
product. Honey, must be sold either on | 
the basis of consumer demand or by 
price-cutting, but price-cutting is likely | 
to lead to the packing of inferior honey 
and the loss of what is already a poor 
market. Education of the public relative 
to the healthfulness and food value of 
honey, say the investigators, offers one 
promising solution. Such education will 
probably have to take the form of ad- 
vertising campaigns adjusted to local, 
State, or sectional needs. There are 
obvious difficulties, however, in undertak- 
ing an advertising program, in part be- 
cause of the generally unorganized condi- 
tion of the industry. 

Further development of cooperative 
marketing among beekeepers, the De- | 
partment says, is probably necessary to 
meet the problems effectively. There is 
also need for coordination of the activ- | 
ities of all cooperative associations, espe- 
cially in standardization and advertising. 
— eee 
tation, can not control, and the prin- 
ciple established by the: United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, in United 
States vs. Sandoz Chemical Works, T. 
D. 41542, applies. 

The question involved in this case, 
brought before the Customs Court in the 
name of the Sandoz Chemical Works. 
was whether certain colors should be as- 
sessed with specific duty under para- 
graph 28 of the Tariff Act of 1922, on 
the basis of the actual number of pounds 
imported, or upon multiples thereof. 

Judge Brown wrote the opinion uphold- | 

| 





ing the importers’ contention. (Protest 


| No. 160827-G-2449-26.) 


B. Altman & Company, New York de- 
partment store, has just obtained a rul- 
ing from the Customs Court on the 
tariff rate on imported Numdah rugs, | 
used as floor coverings. 

Upon entry these rugs were taxed at 
75 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1430, tariff act of 1922. 

Judge Fischer fixed duty at only 30 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
oe (Protests Nos. 67935-G-61878-24, 
ete. 


| 
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‘THe STORY of 
W ASHINGTON 


On the opposite page there appears one of a 
series of articles describing the City of Wash- 


ington. 


These public-spirited citizens, firms 


and institutions have made possible this series: 


The Mayflower, 
Washington’s Finest Hotel. 
Connecticut Avenue at L Street. 


> + 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


> + 


The Grace Dodge Hotel, 
A Distinctive Hotet 
For Men and Women 
Union Station Plaza, near Capitol. 


es 


Underwood & Underwood, 


Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue. 


+ + 


L. E. Breuninger & Sons, 
Breuninger Built Homes. 
Colorado Building. 


> + 


Southern Brothers, 


Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 


1333 F St. N. W. 
> + 


Mt. Vernon Electric Railway, 
Fastest Direct Service to Mt. Vernon. 
Terminal, Twelfth and Penn. Ave. 


+ + 


Smith’s Transfer & Storage Co., 
Moving, Packing, Shipping. 
1313 You St. N. W. 


> + 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


+ + 


Alexandria Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Invites Industry. 
302 Albee Building, Washington. 


++ 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburb. 

700 Southern Building. 


> + 


Northern Virginia Bureau, 
Promoting Northern Virginia. 
Albee Building. 


+ + 


General Office Service Bureau, 
Duplicating, Mailing, Printing. 
600-610 G Street N. W. 


> + 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the’ 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 


> + 


Potomac Flying Service, Inc., 
Fly Over Washington. 
Hoover Field, South Washington. 


> + 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1210 F Street. 


+ <+ 


W.C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


+ + 


The Tolman Laundry, 
The Capital City’s Modern Laundry. 
6th and C Sts. N. W. 





| 
| 


> 


The Willard, 


Washington’s Leading Hotel 
On Historie Pennsylvania Avenue, 


+ + 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets, 
Two Blocks from the White House. 


++ 


The Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District. 
Opposite Treasury. 


> + 


The Burlington Hotel, 
High-Class Residential Hotel. 
Vermont Avenue at Thomas Circle. 


++ 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


> + 


District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 
i413 Eye Street. 


> + 


H. L. Rust Co.,, 
512° Mortgages on D. C. Property 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


>> 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


> + 


The International Bank, 
Bonds Real Estate “Insurance 
Southern Building. 


> + 


Harriman & Co., 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


> + 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
725 Fifteenth Street. 


+ > 


Munsey Trust Co., 
We Pay You On Your Daily Balances. 
Munsey Building. 


+ 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


++ 


Perpetual Finance Co., 
7% First Trust Notes. 
26 Jackson Place. 


+ + 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


+ + 


Blackistone, Inc., 
Flowers for Formal and Informat 
Occasions. 


1407 H St. N. W. 


++ 


Hedges & Middleton, 
644% First Trust Notes. 
1412 I Street N. W. 


++ 


Wardman, 
Houscs One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. 
+4 


Washington Rapid Transit Co., 

“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 

Washington's Newest Transportation 

System. Coaches fof Private Hire. 
4615 14th St. N. W. 
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THE STORY OF WASHINGTOI 


ad 


ASHINGTON is a city that impresses the 

stranger within lier gates by a progres- 
sive spirit, a monumental ereatuess and a civic 
attractiveness. 


Civic attractiveness results from civic pride 
and a certain amount of community cooperation, 
both of which are present in this live capital city. 
Washington is a city of homes, inhabited by 
home-loving people. Its suburban municipali- 
ties, some of which are the finest adjacent to any 
city in America, supplement city residential sec- 
tions adapted to all tastes and purses. 


Unlike most cities, Washington’s home de- 
velopment has not given way to industrial expan- 
sion throughout. Apartment houses now stand 
where famous old homes were. In the heart of 
Washington ideal living conditions are being en- 
joyed in modern, airy, reasonable apartments. 
Broad tree-lined avenues make excellent settings 
for the dignified and simple type of apartment 
houses found in Washington. All the enjoyments 
of the suburbs are added to the convenience and 
modernity of these apartment homes. They 
house all classes of Washingtonians. From the 
modest two or three room homes of the artisans 
and clerks engaged in Washington’s governmen- 
tal and business activities, they range to the more 
pretentious nine and ten room establishments of 
Washington’s bankers and industrial leaders. 


a 
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—Harris & Ewing. 


Business men have found Washington 
apartnents an excellent solution to their 
needs, They have also found in Washing- 
ton the solution to many of their prob- 
lems of administration headquarters or 
branch assembly plants. Offices can be 
maintained here within easy access of the 
important trading centers of the country. 
A bright and healthful atmosphere sur- 
rounds the workers as well as the families 
in clean, modern build- 
ings. Executives perform 
their tasks in airy and 
daylighted offices. Trans- 
portation facilities are 
adequate and immediate 
for every business man 
and woman. Six chief 
railway systems enter the 
Union Station within a 
few minutes ride from 
every part of the city. 

Bus lines and trolley cars 
aif fe 


This the twenty-first of a series of fifty-two weekly messages from 
the City of Washington to the people of the United States. Their 
publication is made possible by the co-operative civic effort of a 
number of Washington’s leading business men and institutions, 
whose names appear on the opposite page of this newspaper. 
These business leaders believe that the Story of Washington is 
worthy of your most careful consideration. 


~ Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, 
will receive prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. 
Community Advancement Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, 
Washington, D. C. 


GR O FS 


ee 


/ 


get Washington to work in twenty minutes. 
Avenues and boulevards which are the pride of 
the country all lead to the center of Washington. 
Modern Washington to business men seems 
to have a personality, partly inherited through 
two centuries of stimulated, useful growth, 
partly acquired in a very full realization of the 
twentieth century idea that to be successful one 
must have something worthwhile to offer, and 
must offer it in a way that will 

be attractive and convenient. 


In addition Washington 
offers to business a marketing 
and distribution center meeting 
all requirements; it is centrally 
located with respect to the great 
financial and industrial section 
lying to the North and North- 
east, and the agricultural and 
manufacturing area lying to the 
South. 


—Harris & Ewing. 


Washington is economically 
accessible to the two great markets of the North 
and South. 


You are cordially invited to come and learn 
about Washington’s business possibilities or 
write for further information of Washington’s 
opportunities. 


TODAY 
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Railroads 


| Carload Rates on Sacked Wool Reasonable | 
| From Wyoming to Eastern Destinations | 


Objection Is Raised 
To Restricted Use | 
Of Terminal Stations | 


Exclision from Program for | 
Consolidation of Railways 
Urged at Hearing Before * 
House Committee. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
man Parker of the Committee also said | 
it was the intention of the Committee | 
that that point be covered, but that fur- 
ther consideration would be given to 
such a provision. 


Asks Clearer Language. 

Mr. LaRoe said that the port author- 
ity could not agree that the general | 
language is sufficient and that the bill | 
should made sufficiently clear to leave 
no doubt of the intention of Congress. 

W. Dougherty, vice president and na- 
tional legislative representative of the | 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, sub- | 
mitted to the Committee a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the | 
Brotherhood on January 12, directing him 
to request Congress that in considera- 
tion of plans for the consolidation of the 
railroads, provision be made that the car- 
riers shall be consolidated “in such a 
manner that will safeguard to the great- 
est extent the seniority, contractual and 
other rights of employes.’ He said the 
Brotherhood has contracts now with 215 
railways and terminal companies in the 
United States and does not want the 
railroads to be consolidated in such a 
way that an employe who has developed 
seniority rights on one railroad may be 
relegated to an inferior standing with a 
consolidated company. 

Mr. Thom resumed his detailed dis- 


cussion of the bill and Chairman Parker | 


suggested that as all members of the 
Committee were present it would be a 
good time for him to take up his discus- 
sion of paragraph 3 of section 207 of the 
bill, which Mr. Parker referred to as 
“one of the most controversial features 
in it.” Mr. Thom began by saying that 
the railroads suggest that the paragraph 
be stricken cut. It provides that the In- 
terstate Corsamerce Commission shall not 
approve a e¢onsolidation unless it has 
determined that the aggregate par value 
of the securities does not exceed the ag- 
gregate valuation of the properties as 
determined by the Commission. It then 
appeared that several members of the 
Committee were required to leave to 
attend a meeting of the steering commit- 
tee, so Mr. Parker asked Mr. Thom to 
reserve the subject until the next hear- 
ing on February 7. 


Would Prevent Delays. 


Mr. Thom then explained that new | 


consolidation legislation was advocated 
because of the possibility of varying in- 
terpretations of paragraph 2 of section 
5 of the present law. This section, which 


authorizes the Commission to permit | 


carriers to acquire control short of actual 
consolidation, Mr. Thom said, was in- 
tended by the late Senator Cummins, its 
author, as an “ad interim” provision, 
pending the completion of the Commis- 
sion’s consolidation plan. He said Sena- 
tor Cummins had expressed considerable 
apprehension that the provision was ap- 
parently being used as an alternative 
plan, to authorize acquisitions of control 
which do not bring the roads involved 
into single systems. “You will observe,” 
he said, “that the Commission itself is 
now very reluctant to exercise its power 
under that section in important cases.” 
Mr. Thom declared that the bill ought 
to be so drawn as to make its meaning 
sufficiently clear that long litigation shall 
not be required to determine the intent. 
He said that under the present law, dis- 
senting stockholders may go to court to 
enjoin a plan held by the Commission 
to be in the public interest, while the 
bill would provide a definite method of 
dealing with the interests of a minority 
without delaying a plan of consolidation. 


Aid to Rebuild Roads 
Is Asked by Vermont 


Appropriation of $2,650,000 
Urged to Restore Highways 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
sentative Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, 
Vt., told the Committee. “The per capita 
flood damage to highways and bridges 
in Vermont was $20.93, while in States 
flooded by the Mississippi it was less 
than $1. 

“Damage per mile of road, averaging 
for the 15,000 miles of highways within 
the State, came to $495.14, while the cor- 


responding figure for the Southern States | 


most damaged was $17.64 in Arkansas.” 

Mr. Brigham introduced figures show- 
ing that only three States, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, exceeded Ver- 
mont’s total of $24,743,755 for all flood 
damage. He also pointed out, that, of 
815,370 automobiles using Vermont roads 
in 1927, only 387,892 were Vermont | 
cars. He quoted estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, placing damage to roads ! 
and bridges at $7,377,469. 

“From the figures presented,” Mr. 
Brigham said, “as to the cost of re- 
habilitating our highway system, you | 
will see that Vermont will have to pay 
more than $7,775,000 for permanent con- 
struction in addition to nearly $1,000,- 
000 already spent for temporary con- 
struction. It is more than a small State 
like ours can bear and expect to do 
anything in the way of new construc- } 
tion. 

“Therefore, we ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this bill to assume the cost 
of reconstructing that part of our high- | 
ways known as the Federal aid system. 
We wil! lag behind other States in Fed- | 
eral aid road building unless the relief 
is granted.” 

epresentative Robsion (Rep.), of | 
Barbourville, Ky., on’ being asked if a | 
similar bill had been introduced for Ken- 
tucky, replied: “No, but there will be.” 

The Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Thomas H. MacDonald, testified: | 

“Vermont damage, measured by dam- 
ages to roads and bridges, was the most 
acute of all States injured in recent | 
floods. The figure of $2,654,000 given | 
in the bill, is our estimate of the cost | 
of replacement.” 

Also speaking in favor of the proposed | 
legislation were: The chairman of the | 
Vermont State Highway Commission, G. | 
Z. Thompson, of Proctor, Vt.; the pres- 
ident of the Vermont Flood Credit Cor- 
novation, Frank C. Partridge of Proctor, 
ft, and John Spargo, of Bennington, 
Vermont. 





| made a party of record. 2 
| that the rates on wool in the grease, in 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Dismisses Complaint 
Filed by State Public Service Organization. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| held, in a report ‘made public February 
| 2, in a proceeding on complaint of the 
| Public Service Commission of Wyoming, 
| that the 


rates on sacked wool in the 
grease from Wyoming to Boston, Balti- 
more, New York, Philadelphia and other 
eastern destinations taking the same 
rates are not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. The State commission’s com- 
plaint in Docket No. 18360 was dismissed, 


: ission’s r rt fol- | : : 
a apvears that the heavier loading of some 


| of the cars resulted from an erroneous 


lows: 
Exceptions were filed by compainants 


to the report proposed by the examiner, | 


and the case has been orally argued. 


Two Associations 


| Join to Support Complaint 


This complaint was filed by the Pub- 


lic Service Commission of the State of | 
Wyoming for and in behalf of the Wyo- | 


ming Wool Growers Association, a vol- 


| untary organization which intervened at 


the hearfhg for the purpose of being 
It is alleged 


sacks, in carloads, from points in the 
State of Wyoming to Boston, Mass.; 


tions accorded the same rates, are unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial, and un- 
| duly preferential of the same commodity 
packed in bales. We are asked to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates for the future. 
| Reference to complainants 


Association. Rates will be stated 
amounts per 100 pounds. 
The Oregon Wool Growers’ Associa- 





the minimum weight is sought. Their 
real interest arises from their belief that 


| Wyoming, the same change should fol- 
| low from other western’ States. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 





vened, oposing the complaint on similar 
grounds, i. e., that any change in the 


| existing adjustment from points in Wy- | 
| oming would affect rates from points in | 


other producing territory on their re- 
spective lines. 


| the Second Wool Investigation, we pre- 
, scribed a distance scale of joint all-rail 


rates on wool in the grease in sacks, in | 
carloads, minimum 24,000 pounds, to be | 


observed as maxima from the Pacific 
; Coast and certain intermediate territory, 
| including Wyoming, to eastern destina- 
tions. 


western classification. 


scale prescribed were found reasonable 


for the future on wool in the grease, in | 


bales, compressed to a density of not jess | benefit to defendants from the stand- 


than 19 pounds to the cubie foot, min- 
imum 32,000 pounds, for 36-foot cars, 


with increased minima for larger cars | 
corresponding to the scale prescribed in | 


the rule of the classification. Rates filed 
in conformity therewith became effective 
December 27, 1924, and are substantially 
those now in effect. 

Declare Revenues 

Would Support Reduction 


The allegations contained in the com- 


plaint differ somewhat from the issues | 


developed at the hearing. Complainants 
are satisfied with the existing general 
j; wool-rate structure, including the basis 
for the varying minima applicable to 
the different sizes of cars, as prescribed 
in the Second Wool Investigation, but 
contend that when sacked wool on which 
| the lower minimum applies is loaded in 


a car in such quantity that the charges | 
| thereon equal or exceed the charges, | 


which would accrue on a car of the same 
dimensions contaming baled wool, based 
{on the baled wool minimum, that the 
| baled wool rate should apply on the ship- 
ment. Complainants also ask for the 


elimination of the 19-pound density re- | 


quirement on baled wool and to apply 
| those rates and minima on wool in bales 
| or sacks. They further seek the applica- 
tion of alternative rates; that is, the 
assessment of charges based on the baled 
wool rate and minimum weight if the 
per-car charge at the actual weight of 


| the sacked shipment exceeds the per-car | 
The | 


charge on the baled shipment. 
complaining members do not ship baled 
wool. 
assessment of per-car charges on their 
shipments of sacked wool higher than 
the charges which the shippers of baled 
wool pay results in undue prejudice to 
the ‘mand in preference of the shippers 
of baled wool. 

Although it was testified on behalf 
of complainants that the present wool- 
| rate structure is acceptable, much evi- 
dence was offered to show that the car- 
riers’ revenues from the wool traffic is 
suffitiently lucrative to enable defend- 
ants to bear such reductions as would 
be effected by the suggested change per- 
mitting the alternative application of the 
charges on baled wool when lower than 
the charges on sacked wool. 


Condition of Industry 
Described as Unfavorable 


Production of wool in Wyoming ex- 
ceeds that of any other State, but there 
has been a decline in. the Wyoming 
production from approximately 29,500,- 
pounds to 22,500,000 pounds 
during the 11-year period ending with 


the year 1926. This, together, with only | 


a slight gain in the total production in 
certain other western States, indicates an 
unfavorable condition, complainant as- 
serts, of an industry as a whole, that is 
unable to stand excessive transportation 
charges. Complainant’s own showing, 
however, indicates that wool production 
in Wyoming has increased steadily since 
1920, and that the year 1925 exceeded 
the production of 1924 by 
3,000,000 pounds, 


Considerable of complainant’s evidence | 
deals with comparisons showing longer | 


average hauls on wool than on many 
other commodities, and higher revenue 
per car-mile derived therefrom than is 
yielded by rates on the other commod- 
ities, notwithstanding the shorter hauls. 
Various commodities such as sugar, salt, 
canned goods, cement, coffee, etc.. mov- 


ing from the West are instanced to show | 
different | 

minima are published on each and ap- | 
plication of the lower of the respective 


that two sets of rates with 


| of the heavier loading, apply on sacked 


New York, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Phila- | 


deiphia, Pa., and other eastern destina- | los , 
witnesses formerly shipped baled wool 


hereinafter | 
will mean the Wyoming Wool Growers | 
in | - » 
| Baling of Wool 

| Being Discontinued 
| tion and the National Wool Growers’ As- | 
sociation intervened in support of the | 
complaint in so far as a modification of | 


whatever change is made from points in | 


Company, and Receivers of the Denver | 


& Salt Lake Railroad Company inter- | gate. 


The minimum was made subject | 
to a graduated scale in rule 34 of the | 
Rates based on 85 | 
per cent of the rates resulting under the | 


| Wyoming during that period, 305 40-foot 
| The remaining cars were less than 40 


fect. 
| foot cars, and 24 50-foot cars of baled 


They, in effect, contend that the | 


| 44,268 
nearly | 


charges authorized, the alternative here 
sought. 

Much of the data shown in the exhibits | 
introduced by complainants is of record 
in the Second Wool Investigation and 
in prior cases concerning rates on wool 
from the West, and large part of the | 
evidence, and of the argument on brief, fs 
of the same general nature as consid- 
ered in the preceding cases. But it is | 
upon a showing of heavier loading of 
cars of sacked wool since the last decision 
that complainant lays greatest stress. It | 


impression on the part of some shippers 
that rates on baled wool would, because | 


wool. This heavier loading was accom- 
plished at considerable added expense to 
the shippers for extra labor, additional 





| effort and time by what will be _here- 


inafter referred to as the Warren 
method. 

All of complainant’s witnesses testified | 
that their loading during the experimen- 
tal period under the Warren method had 
equaled the baled wool minimum, and in 
some instances approximated the aver- 
age loading of baled. They, however, 
admitted the present average loading of 
sacked wool does not equal the average 


loading of baled wool. Some of these 


but discontinued the baling because of 


| the greater expense entailed. Further- 


more, wool buyers in the eastern markets 
prefer sacked wool because the staple 
remains in better condition under the 
lighter packing of sacked wool. 


An exhibit of record showing loadings 
on various lines in the State for cer- j 
tain periods during the years 1925 and 


| 1926 reveals the Union Pacific and the | 


Oregon Short Line as the only carriers 
transporting baled wool. Witnesses for 
complainant testified that the baling | 
method is gradually being abandoned in 
Wyoming, and it appears that wool is 
being baled in only two counties in the 
The evidence, however, dis- 
closes that of a total of 20,468 sacks | 
and bales of wool aggregating approxi- 
mately 7.5 miilion pounds, loaded on the 
Union Pacific in Wyoming during the 


| first seven months of the year 1926, the } 

P - | number of bales was 4,327, weighing | 
In Wool Rates Investigation, 1923, 91 

I. C. C. 235, hereinafter referred to as 


approximately 2.25 million pounds. | 
Complainants do not seek_an increase | 
in the baled-wool rates. Its witnesses 


| testified that the expense incident to | 


the installation of the necessary ma- | 
chinery for baling the wool would more | 
than offset the saving in the lower 
freight charges on baled wool. 
Complainants assert that the estab- 
lishment of the charges on baled wool | 
as maxima on sacked-wool shipments 
would encourage heavier loading of | 
sacked wool to effect the baled-wool load- | 
ing or minima; and that conservation of | 
equipment would follow, with resulting | 


point of net revenue. 
Exhibits of record covering the first 
seven months of the year 1926 and three 
month of 1925, show that the 40-foot 
car is the predominating size used in 
the loading of sacked wool. Of a total 
ot 885 cars of sacked wool loaded in 


cars and 68 50-foot cars were loaded. 
During the period of 1926, 23 40- 


wool were loaded. 

To illustrate the heavy loading of 
some of their shipments, complainant in- 
stances three cars of sacked wool, two of 
them 50-foot cars and one 40-foot, 4- 
inch car, shipped from Cheyenne, Wyo., 
to Boston, 2,031 miles, during the year 
1926. The total weight was 156,673 
pounds. The loading of each of the cars 
exceeded the baled-wool minimum of the 
car ordered. Complainant shows that 
six 40-foot cars could have been ordered 
and that the tonnage would have lacked 
4,607 pounds of equaling the aggregate | 
minima, 161,280 pounds, of the six cars, | 
and, charging 20 per cent of the total | 
mileage for empty mileage, further 
shows that the loaded and empty car- 
mile earnings on the three cars were 
41.5 cents, compared with 21.4 cents, the 
earnings that would have. resulted had 
the six cars been used. 

Although other instances are shown 
where the loading of sacked wool ex- | 
ceeded the corresponding minima on | 
baled wool, they constitute a relatively | 
small number of the total shipments. 
Defendants urge, and the _ evidence 
plainly reveals, that there would be no 
saving of equipment that would offset 
the loss in revenue that would result | 
under complainant’s proposal. 


Slight Variation in Weight 
Would Not Warrant Change 


On argument it was stated on behalf 
of complainants that the percentage of 
shrink in the Wyoming wool is greater 
than in the wool produced in other ter- | 
ritories. Wool containing a large per- | 
centage of dirt and foreign matter loads 
somewhat heavier, but it must not be | 


| overlooked that the rates and minima | 


prescribed in the Second Wool Investi- | 
gation were found reasonable for appli- | 
cation throughout this entire western | 


| producing territory extending from the 
| Missouri River westward to the coast, 
| and it is apparent that the slight varia- 


tion in the weight of the fleeces would 
not warrant the establishment of a dif- 
ferent basis of rates. 
_ The average loading of sacked wool 
is considerably less than that of baled 
wool. The average actual loading of the | 
805 40-foot cars of sacked wool instanced 
by defendants was 30,692 pounds, and 
of 68 50-foot cars, 39,870 pounds. The | 
average loadings are respectively 5,148 ! 
and 11,970 pounds less than the corre- 
sponding baled wool minima. During 
approximately the same period the av- | 
erage weight of actual loading of the 23 
cars of baled wool in 40-foot cars was 
pounds, exceeding the average | 
loading of sacked wool by 13,576 pounds, ' 
about 44 per cent. 
Comparison of the respective loadings | 
in 50-foot cars shows a slightly smaller 
spread. An exhibit introduced by the | 
Union Pacific shows average weights on | 
all wool loaded on that line in various 
States for several years. For the year | 
1925 the average ‘loading in Wyoming 
was 36,520 pounds, and for the first 
seven months of 1926 a reduced average | 
loading of 34,908 pounds is shown. 
Loadings in Idaho, Utah. and Colorado 
€ 
2) | 
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| Franklin, Pa., found inapplicable. 
| ment overcharged. Reparation awarded. 


Earnings 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions on rates made public Feb- 
ruary 3 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 17452.—Southern Clay Manufac- 
turing Company v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Company et al., de- 
cided January 26, 1928: 

Rates on paving brick, in carloads, 


| from Coaldale and Graves Mines, Ala., to 


points in Mississippi and to points in 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19228.—Federated, Metals Cor- 
poration v. Western Maryland Railway 
Company et al.,.decided January 26, 
1928: 

Rate on spelter, in carloads, from 
Trenton, N. J., to Port Covington (Balti- 


more), Md., found uhreasonable. Repara- | 


tion awarded. 
No. 18356.—Ship Supply Company v. 


| Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 


pany et al., decided January 26, 1928: 


| 
| 


Rate charged on shipment of scrap | 


La., to 
Ship- 


iron and steel from Algiers, 


No. 17868.—G. Elias & Brother v. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., | 


decided January 11, 1928: 


| States, 


Rates on logs, in carloads, from cer- | 


tain points in Pennsylvania to Buffalo, 
N. Y., found unreasonable. Rates pre- 
scribed for the future. 

No. 15216.—John M. Buckland, trading 
as National Slag Company v. Boston 
& Albany Railroad et al., decided Janu- 
ary 25, 1928: 

Rates on slag, in carloads, from 
Bethlehem and Hokendauqua, Pa., to 
points in New Jersey, New York, and 


| New England found unreasonable. Rea- 
| sonable rates prescribed fer the future. 


Abandonment of Line 
In Michigan Authorized 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
to abandon its branch from Bessemer 


New Issue 


Rate Decisions 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY ‘AH UNITED STATES Daly 


Shipping 


Admiral Jones Urges Government to Lend 
Money on Merchant Ships at Low Rates 


House Committee Is Told Commercial Shipping Is Vital 
Adjunct to Navy in Emergency. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


however, Admiral Jones declared 


that | at the Geneva conference, but 


the 


on 


“the Geneva Conference agreed that any | other hand, “looked for superiority.” 


mobile gun was an offensive weapon.” 
Referring to previous testimony of 
Admiral Jones in which he stated that 
the Geneva Conference, to which he was 
naval delegate, failed because an under- 
standing with Great Britain could not be 
reached relative to numbers of cruisers, 
Representative Britten asked “if all the 
talk of the British delegation of protec- 
tion of their ‘bread lines’ was not largely 
subterfuge to get more ships.” 


Says America Must Have 
Equal Rights on Ocean 


Admiral Jones said that he “wouldn't 
express it that way,” but in his opinion 
the British delegation “just wanted to 
maintain the British power on the seas.” 
The theory, he said, was on the prolonga- 
tion of the saying, “Britannia Rules the 
Waves.” 

The British delegation, in their de- 
mands for more cruisers in numbers 
than would be permitted the United 
Admiral Jones declared, failed 
to realize “that another great industrial 
nation has come up over the horizon and 
has the same rights to ocean communi- 
cation.” The United States, he said, 
must have interrupted ocean transporta- 
tion on the seas just as Great Britain. 

Representative Britten asked if it was 
not the opinion of the American delega- 
tion that Great Britain did not seek 
equality in vessels with the United States 


Junction to Bessemer, Mich., 2.3 miles. 

The Commission also has made public 
a report proposed by Examiner O. D. 
Weed in Finance Docket No. 6401, rec- 
ommending that the Commission author- 
ize the abandonment by the Thornton & 
Alexandria Railway of its line from 
Thornton to Hampton, Ark., about 2: 
miles, and from Rock Island Junction to 
Tinsman, about two miles, 


| 


| Italy 





All of the British proposals, Admiral 
Jones replied, “would have put the 
United States at a disadvantage.” 

Asked by Mr. Britten whether there 
was anything brought out at the confer- 
ence to show that Japan and Great 
Britain might have agreed to limitations 
that would have been advantageous to 
them and against the United States, Ad- 
miral Jones said, “this is going very far 
into international affairs and I would 
prefer to let it stand.” 

Representative Britten then asked if 
Admiral Jones had heard reports that 
and France “in all probability 
would denounce the Washington Treaty 
in 1934.” 

“I got the general impression,” Ad- 
miral Jones said, “that some nation 
would take that action in 1934, effective 
in 1936.” 


| Probable Denouncement 


Of Washington Treaty Seen 

Questioned by Representative Andrew 
(Rep.), of Gloucester, Mass., regarding 
the status of the American merchant 
marine, Admiral Jones said that he felt 
that the “Government should help the 
merchant marine, by classification and a 
system of insurance.” 

Pointing out the Lloyds‘ of London 
was the only:shipping agency for classi- 
fication and insurance of merchant ships 
Admiral Jones said ‘‘Lloyds’ could pretty 
nearly put us off the seas,” by refusing 
to classify American merchant ships and 
accord them insurance ratings. A Gov- 
ernment agency “to back up our ship- 
ping classifications by insurance” he 
said, would protect the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Asked by Representative Andrew as 
to how a merchant marine could be built 
up and maintained in this country Admi- 
ral Jones said: “The only solution I see 
is to lend shipping money at a low rate 
of interest.” 

One of the great advantages of the 


$20,000,000 


GOVERNMENT OF THE ARGENTINE NATION 
External Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds 


Issue of February 1, 1928 


To be dated February “ 1928 


Principal and semi-annual interest, February 1 and August 1, payable in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight 
and fineness at the principal office either of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York or of Blair & Co., New York, Fiscal 
Agents for the loan, without deduction for any taxes or other Governmental charges present or future of the Argentine Government 
or any taxing authority thereof or therein. Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500 registerable as to principal only. 


| 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public February 
3 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as foilows: 

No. 20571. Midwest Wool Trade As- 
sociation, of Chicago v. Alton & Eastern 
Railroad et al. Requests Commission to 
require establishment of reasonable com- 
modity rates on sacked wool in the 
grease between origin and destination 
points in Western Trunk Line and Illi- 
nois Freight Association territories. 
Claims reparation> 

No. 20572. Gelotex Co., of Chicago v. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
et al. Asks Commission to order estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on celotex 
from New Orleans to all destinations ir 
Trunk Line and New England territories, 
Claims reparation. 


continental shipping industry, Admiral 
Jones said, is the cheaper cost of vessel 
construction, as compared with the 
United States. The initial cost of con- 
struction of a vessel in Great Britain, he 
said, is 50 per cent less than in the 
United States. 


Says Merchant Marine 


| Is Vital to Navy 


Admiral Jones said, replying to Rep- 
resentative Wolverton (Rep.), of Cam- 
den, N. J., that the merchant marine 
was a “vitally important element” in the 
Navy’s make-up. He reiterated that in 
order to permit the building up of an 
American merchant marine, and to alle- 
viate the hardship on the American in- 
dustry due to the high cost of construc- 
tion, that the United States loan money 
to the industry at a low rate of interest. 

Upon completion of the hearing, Act- 
ing Chairman Britten expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Committee to Admiral 
Jones for his testimony, declaring that 
he was of the opinion that Admiral 
Jones had “proved conclusively — that 
Great Britain, and not the United States 
or Japan, was responsible for the failure 
of the Geneva conference.” 

The Committee adjourned until Mon- 
day, February 5, when the Secretary of 
the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, will appear 
for cross-examination by members of the 
Committee. 


To mature August 1, 1962 


Redeemable through the operation of a cumulative sinking fund of 1% per annum payable semi-annually, com=- 
mencing August 1, 1928. Sinking fund payments may be increased by the Executive Power if considered advisable. 


The following information has been furnished on behalf of the Argentine Government by his 
Excellency, Dr. Victor M. Molina, its Minister of Finance: 


DIRECT OBLIGATION: These Bonds will constitute the direct obligation of the Argentine Govern- 
ment and will be issued under authority of Laws 11,266 and 11,378. The Government cove- 
nants that, if, while any of these Bonds remain outstanding, it shall create or issue or guarantee any 
loan or Bonds secured by lien on any of its revenues or assets or assign any of its revenues or assets 
as security for any guaranty of any obligation, the Bonds of this issue shall be secured equally and 
ratably with such other loans or bonds or such guaranty. 


PURPOSE: The proceeds of this issue will be applied by the Government to the funding of floating 
debt falling due this year, incurred by the Government under the Laws 11,266 and 11,378 which 


govern this issue. 


SINKING FUND: Beginning August 1, 1928, and semi-annually thereafter on February 1 and 
August 1 in each year, the Government covenants to pay to the Fiscal Agents as a Sinking Fund 
an amount equal to one-half of 1% of the maximum amount of these Bonds at any time theretofore 
issued plus an amount equal to accrued and unpaid interest on all Bonds previously acquired 
through the operation of the Sinking Fund. All Sinking Fund payments are to be applied -to the 
purchase of Bonds below par through tenders or if not so obtainable, to the redemption of such 
Bonds by lot at 100 and interest on the next succeeding interest payment date. Sinking Fund 
payments may be increased by the Executive Power if considered advisable. 


FINANCES: The national debt of Argentina as of June 30, 1927, at gold parities of exchange 
amounted to the equivalent of $1,090,525,643 U. S. Gold, or about $109 per capita. A substantial 
portion of this indebtedness was incurred for the acquisition of revenue producing properties and 
public works. According to the Government’s census of 1914, the total value of Government owned 
property at that time amounted to $1,125,000,000 including revenue prcducing properties valued 
at $530,000,000. The national wealth, based on the figures of the seme census, was in excess of 
$14,500,000,000. 


A gold reserve equivalent to approximately $465,000,000 U. S. is held against notes in circulation, 
representing a ratio of about 78%. 


Unlimited convertibility into gold of the Argentine national currency was Officially established by 
virtue of a presidential decree effective August 27, 1927, thus placing Argentina on a gold basis, 


All conversions of pesos into dollars are made at par of exchange. 


All offerings are made ‘‘when, as and if” issued and received by us and subject to the approval of all legal proceedings by our 
counsel Messrs. Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern, New York, and Dr. Antonio Robirosa, Buenos Aires. Delivery in the first instance may 
be in the form of Interim Receipts or Temporary Bonds. 


Price 97 and interest, to yield about 5.70% 
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The Equitable Trust Co. of New York 
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Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
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The statements presented in this advertisement, having been obtained by cable, are necessarily subject to correction. They are based on 
information obtained from official and other sources believed to be reliable but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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To Repair Damages 


By Flood to Railway 


Certificates of Indebtedness 
In Amount of $5,000,000 
to Be Issued and Sold by 
Central Vermont. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public February 3 its report in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 6693, authorizing re- 
ceivers of the Central Vermont Railway 
to issue $5,000,000 of certificates of in- | 
debtedness, to be sold at not less than 
99.53 and interest, the proceeds to be 
used in repairing damages done to the 
properties of the railroad by floods, 
among other purposes. 

The text of the report, by Division 4, 
dated February 1, follows: 

By Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman, and Woodlock: 

George A. Gaston and John W. Red- 
mond, receivers of the Central Vermont 
Railway Company, acting as a common 
carrier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, have duly applied for author- 
ity under section 20a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to issue $5,000,000 of 
Central Vermont Railway receivers’ cer- | 
tificates of indebtedness. No objection 
to the granting of the application has | 


been presented to us. 
Receivership Established. 
-der of the United States Dis- | 
alt jaa for the District of Vermont, 
hereinafter called the Court, dated De- | 
vember 12, 1927, in a proceeding entitled 
Canadian National Railway Company v. 
Centrel Vermont Railway Company, in 
Equity No. 100, George A. Gaston and, 
John W. Redmond were appointed re- 
ceivers of the Central Vermont Railway | 
Company. Orders appointing them 
ancillary receivers have also been en- | 
tered in the United States district courts 
for the District of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and the Southern District of 
New York. ; 
On December 29, 1927, the receivers | 
filed a petition in the Court asking for | 
an order authorizing them to borrow 
money upon receivers’ certificates to the | 
amount of $5,000,000, the proceeds to be | 
used for the purpose of repairing dam- | 
ages done to the properties of the Cen- 
tral Vermont by floods and for expenses | 
of operating, conserving, and administer- 
ing the properties. . 
There is submitted with the applica- } 


tion a statement giving estimates of | 
cash receipts and disbursements for the | 


period from December 13, 1927, to De- 
cember 31, 1928, inclusive. — 
ment embraces all anticipated 
bursements, except 
proposed cer 
of operating, 


rehabilitating the properties, interest 


which must be paid on outstanding obli- | 
equipment | | 
' than 19, pounds per cubic foot, a require- 


gations, installments of 
trusts, taxes, and rentals. 

It appears from the statement that 
the net deficiency 1 
period indicated would amount to about | 
$4,611,817.56, making it necessary to 
provide additional funds to cover antic- 
ipated disbursements. 

Court Authorizes Loan. 

By order dated January 5, 1928, and 
confirmatory orders entered in the an- 
cillary proceedings above mentioned, the 
Court authorized the receivers to bor- 
row from time to time up to a total 
of $4,976,500, and to issue and sell upon 
the terms of and pursuant to an agree- 
ment hereinafter referred to, receivers 
certificates up to an aggregate face 
amount of $5,000,000. The receivers 
certificates are to be dated January 16, 
1928, to be in the denomination of $500, 
or such multiples thereof, as the re- 
ceivers may determine, to be redeemable 


jn whole or in part at the receivers’ op- | 


tion on any interest date after July 16, 


1928, at par and accrued interest, to | 


bear interest, represented by coupons, 
at the rate of 442 per cent per annum, | 
payable quarterly on the sixteenth days 
of April, July, October and January in 
each year after the date of issue, and 
to mature January 16, 1930. 

The Court’s order provides that the 
certificates are to be secured by a lien 
upon any surplus income from the 
operation of the properties constituting 
the receivership estate and upon the 
corpus of that estate subject to certain 
exceptions as to the rights of vendors 
or lessors, or the holders of equipment- 
trust obligations, in respect of certain 
equipment. The certificates are to he 
prior in lien to mortgages and deeds 
of trust, and particularly to the mort- 
gage dated March 15, 1920, made by the 
Central Vermont to the New York Trust 
Company, as trustee. F 

The order further provides that while 
any of these certificates are outstand- 
ing no other certificates shall be issued 
entitled to a lien equal or prior to the 
lien of these certificates. They are to 
be countersigned by the clerk or deputy 
clerk of the Court, but no personal lia- 
bility is to be imposed upon the clerk 
countersigning them, or upon the re- 
ceivers, in respect of the certificates and 
the coupons attached. 

Bids for Certificates. 

The receivers asked for offers to pur- 
chase the certificates and two bids were 
received. The best bid was made by 
Dillon, Read & Company of New York 

= 
Tie date of December 28, 1927, the 
receivers entered into an agreement with 
that company, which has been approved 
by the court, to sell the Certificates at 
$99.53 and accrued interest for each $100, 
face amount, of certificates. 

The receivers are officers of the court 
and are acting under its authority, While 
it is in our power to give our authority 
and consent under section 20a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, it is not to be 
understood that by giving such authority 
we pass upon or anywise determine or 
affect the nature of the rights or liens 
to be enjoyed under the Certificates, or 
the priority of the certificates in their 
relation to other liens. 

We find that the proposed issue of $5,- 
000,000 of receivers’ certificates as afore- 
said (a) is for lawful objects within the 
duly authorized purposes of the receivers, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- | 
ance by them of service to the public as 
a common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair their ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. | 


Banking 


inancing Authorized | Bill W | 
' e | For Interlocking Directorates of Banks 


This state- | 
dis- | 
interest upon the | 
tificates, such as expenses | 
maintaining, repairing, and | 


the cash for the | 


i South America: 
; Argentina (peso 


Measure Now Before Senate 
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Directorates 


ould Allow Issuance of Permits 


Committee on Finance Fol- 


lowing Approval by House. 


Facilitation of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s regulation of interlocking bank 


| directorates is provided in the McFadden 
; bill (H. R. 6491), passed by the House 
| on February 1, and now before the Sen- 


ate Committee on Finance. 
The measure, which is in the form of 
an amendment to the Clayton Anti- 


Trust Act, and amounts to a substitute 
for the so-called “Kern amendment,” per- 
mits interlocking directorates among 
any two banks, if in the judgment of 
the Federal Reserve Board it is not in- 
compatible with public interest. 

The full text of the pill follows: 

An Act to amend Section 8 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, as amended: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the last proviso of the second paragraph 
of Section 8 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to supplement existing laws against 


Complaint on Rates 


(On Wool Dismissed | 


Tariffs on Sacked Shipments 


from Wyoming Found to 
Be Reasonable. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
also show a decrease in the loading for 
the corresponding period. 

Based on the rates from Cheyenne to 
Boston, for example, of $1.65 and $1.94 
on baled wool and sacked wool, respec- 
tively, the charges on a shipment of 
baled wool at the minimum of 35,840 
pounds for a 40-foot car would average 
$591.36, whereas the charges on a ship- 
ment of sacked wool in a car of the same 


| length would amount to $521.47 at the 


applicable mininitum of 26,880 pounds. | 

The charges on the baled wool which 
complainant seeks as a maximum 
would be equaled when the sacked wool 
is loaded to a weight of 80,482 pounds, 
approximately 5,000 pounds less than the 
baled minimum. 

In the original report of the First 
Wool Investigation, rates on baled wool 


| lower than on sacked wool were ap- 


proved. Inthe later proceeding, 25 I. C. 
C. 185, shippers contended that we 
should prescribe on sacked wool the rates 
established for baled wool in all instances 
where the loading of sacked wool 
equaled or exceeded the baled-wool 
minimum, but the contention was not 
sustained, The showing there was strong 
and in essentials was the same as that 
presented by these complainants. 

The propriety of maintaining rates on 
wool compressed to a density of not less 


ment that complainants would have de- 
fendants withdraw, was fully considered 
in National Wool Growers’ Asso. v. U. 
P. R. R. Co, 49 I. C. C. 55. The re- 
quirement was found not unreasonable, 
and nothing shown upon this record 


' would justify a different conclusion. 


As stated above, the rates and minima 
here under consideration are those re- 
cently prescribed in the Second Wool In- 
vestigation, decided July 8, 1924. In that 
case also the prescription, in substance, 
of the rates and minima on baled wool 
as maxima on sacked wool was sought, 
and again denied. 

It appears on page 245 of the report, 
that some of the wool shippers in that 
proceeding urged, while others opposed, 
the application of the baled-wool rate 
when the sacked-wool loading equals or 
exceeds the minimum prescribed for 
baled wool. It was aslo stated that wool 
generally loads much in excess of the 
carload minimum, and that it clearly 
appeared that it is impossible to load 
sacked wool as heavily as baled wool. 

Furthermore, concerning the possibil- 
ity that sacked wool may be loaded to 


| the minimum prescribed on baled wool, 


and the alternative use of the respective 
rates as there urged, we adverted to the 
First Wool Investigation, 25 I. C. C. 188, 
wherein it is said: ; 

“This argument overlooks the fact that 
no commodity is loaded always to its 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, February 38—The Fede ral 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: oe , 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 


140955 


' Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) ..... 


Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) race Sais 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ............: 
Holland (guilder) ........... 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .... 

Norway (krone) . 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) . 

Rumania (leu) .... 

Spain (peseta) .. 

Sweden (krone) .... 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) .. 

China (Hong Kong dollar)... 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 

India (rupee) ‘ me 
Japan (yen) fees chan 
Singapore (8. S.) dollar ,,.... 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso), 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 


870042 
025188 
039266 
-238408 
013226 
402675 
174826 


oe > 
112166 
048070 
006161 


653333 
641666 


62916 
ANTTET 
452 

451666 
448333 
366056 
469000 
567500 


98272 
OOOLSG 
AS58383 
(dollar) 95812 
N71115 
120072 
122059 
025900 
980400 


(gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) . : 

MURR CORE): sin o's 0:0 .0.006606 04 
Colombia (peso) 


/ 


unlawful restraint sand monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” found in Title 15, 
Chapter 1, Section 19, United States 
Code, approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“And provided further, that nothing 
in this Act shall prohibit any private 
banker from being an officer, director, or 
employe of not more than two banks, 
banking associations, or trust companies, 
or prohibit any officer, director, or em- 
ploye of any bank, banking association, 
or trust company, or any class A director 
of a Federal reserve bank, from being 
an officer, director, or employe of ‘not 
more than two other banks, banking as- 


sociations, or trust companies, whether | 


organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, if in any such case 
there is in force a permit therefor is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board; and 
the Federal Reserve Board is authorized 


to issue such permit if in its judgment | 
it is not incompatible with the public in- | 


terest, and to revoke any such permit 
whenever it finds, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity to be heard, that the 
public interest requires 


Financial Condition 
of 


Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks 
| 


As of December 31, 1927. 


Consolidated statement of condition of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, as of the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1927 (As shown by reports 
submitted to the Farm Loan Board): 

ASSETS. 

Direct loans .. 
Rediscounts . 
Accrued interest on 
and rediscounts 
Ss. Government 
securities ar rere 
Accrued interest on UW &. 

Government bonds) and 

securities is eok 
Other securities 
Accrued interest 

securities , 
Notes and bills payable . 
Rediscounts for other Fed- 

eral intermediate credit 

banks git he ee HTN 4G AS 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Capital stock callable from 

U, &. Treasury easexet we 
Furniture and fixtures .. 
Profit and loss ..... 

Other assets 


31,990,596.65 

43,923,940.42 
loans 
5% 360,047.91 
U. bonds and 

500,000.00 


5,151.19 
2,746,991.23 


on other 


500,000.00 
3,865,059.28 


35,000,000.00 
16,484.74 
933,590.97 
297,043.54 
Total assets .... $120,208,727.21 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock subscribed 
Si IRIE re sr aee sia, clas Sa 5 
Undivided profits 
| Other reserves 
Reserved for 
bentures 
Reserved for 
and losses Sorat is vets 2 
Debentures outstanding .. 
Accrued interest on deben- 
tures outstanding 
Notes and bills payable . 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Bonds and securities bor- 
rowed Dee elo Sssmed wets 
Deferred rediscounts ..... 
Advance payments on loans 
Interest collected not earned 
|; Cash capital — rediscount 
agencies prageratay sce Chae 
Other accrued interest 
| Other liabilities 


60,000,000.00 

1,447,310.40 

796,132.77 

Sie A aavia.s's 25,900.00 
matured de- 


depreciation 


675,659.54 
2,094,350.44 
2,772,707.16 


30,778.83 
24,733.81 
660,567.72 
122,211.95 
6,530.77 
56,025.61 


Total liabilities $120,208,727.21 
; exact minimum. It usually happens that 
| the actual loading very considerably ex- 
| ceeds the minimum prescribed. What 
has been already said indicates that in 
case of wool it would be impossible to 
prescribe 2 minimum which would just 
fit every car, since the weight of the 
wool varies considerably, sack for sack. 
» “The same thing is to a degree true 
of baled wool. A minimum of 24,000 








its revocation.” 


| 
1 





346,718.21 | 
51,150,000.00 | 





pounds for sacked wool means that the | 


- average loading will considerably exceed 
24,000 pounds, and a minimum of 32,000 
pounds for baled wool of the density re- 
quired also means that baled wool will 
be upon the average loaded much be- 
yond that figure.” 

It is patent that the heavier average 
loading of baled wool than of sacked 
wool, rather than the difference in the 
respective minima, is the more impor- 
tant element to be considered when a 
difference in the rates is contemplated. 


Rates Assailed 
Not Unreasonable 
Using rates from 25 shipping points 
in Wyoming to Boston, as typical. one 
of defendants’ exhibits shows that the 
findings in the Second Wool Investiga- 
tion resulted in reductions in the rates 
on sacked wool ranging from 22 to 37 
; cents and on baled wool from 23.5 to 
36 cents; and that in some instances the 
rates prescribed and now in effect on 
sacked wool are lower than the rates 
on baled wool prior to that decision. 


In many instances complainant’s pro- | 


posal, if adopted, would result in even 
a greater measure of reduction under 
the present rates. From six representa- 
tive points of origin in Wyoming in- 
stanced by defendants earnings .on 
sacked wool on the basis of the mini- 
mum for 40-foot cars would be reduced 
in amounts ranging from $107.52 to 
| $121.85 per car. 


A change in the rates from Wyoming 


necessarily would affect the rates from 
the other producing points in the west- 
ern wool-producing territory. The Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railroad, intervener, 
publishes rates from points in Colorado, 
and is in competition with the Union 
Pacific. It would be forced to give ef- 

| fect to any change from Wyoming. 

| This in turn would 
change in the rates from points on the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad in Colo- | 


; rado, 2 competitor of the Denver & Salt 


Lake. Wyoming and Colorado form but | 


| a small portion of the producing terri- 
' tory included in the rate structure pre- 


; scribed in the Second Wool Investigation | 


| which, generally speaking, covered all 


| of the territory west of the Missouri | 


River, and which would ultimately be 
affected by the changes proposed. 
Under all the circumstances we find 
upon this record that the rates assailed 
| are not unreasonable or otherwise ,un- 
| lawful. The complaint will be = dis- 
missed, 


necessitate a/| 





| Panama Canal 


Debits 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 1, 1928. 
Made Public February 3, 1928) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal-revenue recipts: 
INCOMING, COM civics 525,757.32 
Miscellaneous interval 1,336,443.00 
revenue 
Miscellaneous reccipts.. 


$1,411,192.49 


2,123,421.59 


$5,396,814.40 
975,500.00 
109,376,956.92 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day... 


- $115,749,271.32 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
tefunds of receipts..... 


Total 


$5,830,931.92 
231,698.55 
176,782.28 
10,628.34 
Operations in special ac- 
counts peedbens 
Adjusted service certi- 
ficate fund 
Civil service 
TUNE <6.bO eb ow 5 4 6866885 
Investment of trust funds 


268,522.29 


retirement 
1,124,889.54 
168,018.79 
Total or dinary ex- 
penditures 
Other public 
penditures 
Balance today... 


$5,094,965.01 

debt ex- 
2,408,174.60 
108,246,131.71 


Total 


Business Year Good 
In Kansas City Area 


The ouistanding development in 1927 


Farm Loans 


Check Payments Show 


Cinpex’ 


Slight Decline 


3429) 


| 


In Dollar Volume of Trade for Week | 


Department of Commerce Also Announces That Level of 
Wholesale Prices Was Lower for Week Ended Jan. 28. 


The dollar volume of trade during 
the week ended January 28, as seen 
from figures covering check payments, 
was smaller than in the preceding week 
but greater than in the corresponding 
week of 1927, according to the weekly 


| Statement of the Department of Com- 


| were lower 


| less than half as large as in 
70,317.01 


$115,749,271.82 | 


3. The 


merece announced February 
statement follows in full text: 

The general level of wholesale prices 
made a slight decline from the preced- 
ing week, being lower also than in the 
same week of the previous year. Prices 
for cotton continued to weaken but were 
still considerably higher than in the 
corresponding period of a year ago. 
Iron ivd steel prices again averaged 
higher t..- in the previous week but 
‘han in the same week of 
Receipts of cotton into s,\¢ht were 
\ ie same 


1927. 


period of the preceding year. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks again receded from 
the preceding week, but were still sub- 
stantially larger than in the same period 
a year earlier. The Federal reserve 
ratio averaged higher than in the previ- 
ous week but was lower than a year ago. 
Prices of stocks made a substantial gain 
over the previous week, being higher also 


| than in the same week of 1927. 
Bond prices made no change from the 
preceding week, but averaged 


' 
} 
{ 
| 


higher | 


. . . ' 
than in the corresponding period of last 


year. 

eraged lower than in either prior period, 

; while time-money rates made a similar 

| comparison. 

numerous than in either the previous 
week or the same week of 1927. 

The production of bituminous coal dur- 

| ing the week ended January 21 was 

smaller than in either the previous week 

or the same week of 1927. Lumber pro- 

; duction during the same week showed in- 

creases over both prior _ periods. 

Petroleum production averaged higher 

| than in the previous week but was lower 


Interest rates on call loans av- | 


Business failures were more | 


than in the corresponding week of last | 


The price of copper, showing no 
| change from the preceding 
week, was higher than a year ago. 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
Pp 
| 


| year. 
} 


| material 


were higher than in either the previous 
week or the same week of last year. 
| Cattle receipts, on the other hand, 
showed declines from both prior periods. 
Receipts of hogs were larger than in 
| either the previous week or the same 
week of 1927. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Week 


| JERE 


in the financial and business situation | 


in the Tenth Federal Reserve District 


| was a steady increase in bank deposits, 


which carried the total for the district 
to the highest point in five years, it is 
set forth in a recent review of business 
conditions by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. 

Farm products were marketed during 
the year 1n an “orderly and uniformly” 
large volume, the statement said. Gen- 
eral improvement was noted in live stock 
and kindred industries. The petroleum 
industry closed the year under more 
favorable conditions. General expan- 
sion was reported in the flour milling 
business. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Business in the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District rose in volume during Decem- 
ber, carrying the accumulated total for 
1927 to a figure about 1 per cent above 
that for 1926. Payments by check at 
banks in 29 cities during the first iwo 
weeks in January were about 3 per cent 


higher than in the same period of 1927. 

A uniformly large and orderly flow of 
farm products into market channels, ac- 
companied by moderate market receipts 
of livestock, and an output of minerals 
and manufactures which for some in- 
dustries surpassed that of all former 
years, contributed to this favorable 


Bituminous-coal production 
Lumber production 
Beehive-coke production ........ 
Petroleum production (daily ave.) 
Freight-car loadings 
Bldg. contracts, *é 
Wheat receipts ... 
Cotton receipts .. 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 
Price cotton middling .......... 
Price iron and steel composite 
Copper electrolytic, price 
Fisher's price index Pree 
Bank loans and discounts (total) .. 
Debits to individual accounts 
Interest rates, call money ..... 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 

*Revised. 


121.6 
118.3 

90.9 
158.7 
186.5 
110.9 
100.0 





showing for the final month and 
months of the year. Income from these 
sources' improved the purchasing power 
of the population of the District and 


made possible the high record volume ; 


of distributive trade revealed by the 
statistics. 

Final reports of the United States and 
State departments of agriculture indi- 
cated the year’s outturn of products 
from the farms in this District was un- 
usually large and well-balanced. The 
corn crop was larger than that of 1926 
by more than 100 per cent. 

The increase more than offset de- 


s ended Suturday—Relative numbers, 


12 | 


average 
1928 
Jan. 
21 
99 


“2 


8 
4 
3 
> 
3 


CT atm 


“17 
TI hS de O e tS 


109.4 
100.0 
14 
So.1 
100.0 


*131.3 

7.0 100.0 
148.9 154.3 
183.7 184.9 
110.9 111.0 
102.9 97.1 


‘ 102.9 
93.8 91.2 


97.3 





creases in winter wheat and cotton. And 
the value of the farm output, computed 
on prices actually paid to growers, was 
the greatest for any year since 1919. 

The position of the livestock industry 
improved. Market receipts of meat ani- 
mals in December and the year were 
smaller, though values were greater than 
in the preceding year, due to an increase 
in prices of beef cattle. 

Production of dairy products, also of 
poultry and eggs, increased in both quan- 
tity and value and added materially to 
the farm income. 

Meat packing, ranking first among the 
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Refunding capital is indicated by black, 
balance represents new capital 


Chart showing approximate new and refunding capital invested in public 


utilities and railroads from 1919 to 1927 inclusive, and 


indicating remark- 


able growth of the utilities in this period as compared with railroads. 
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Finance 


Program of Financial 
Reforms Is Proposed 
By German Bankers 


Change in Status of Savings 
Banks and Taxation In- 
cluded in Recommenda- 

tions of Association. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sociation to point out the conflicting in- 
terests in the regular lines of banking. 
In the interest of depositors, it approved 
the policy of local bankers’ associations 
to grant higher rates of interest on time 
deposits. In regard to tax privileges, 
the association contends that savings 
banks have a comparative advantage. 

Savings banks claim tax exemption on 
returns from credits—on the ground that 
the credits are granted as a relief to 
persons of the middle class. The asso- 
ciation complains that, although the 
amount of credit extended by its mem- 
bers to the middle class exceeded that of 
savings banks, they are not allowed the 
same exemptions. 

Cooperation Requested. \ 

The association requested the 


cr OP- 


| eration of local organizations to oppose 


| financial standing. 


and lambs killed and dressed. 


' 


any extension of regulations which would 
obligate them to give confidential infor- 
mation, for tax purposes, of their clients’ 
In return, the asso- 
ciation assured savings banks its sup- 
port to prevent the establishing of postal 
(office) savings banks. 

The boom on the German stock ex- 
changes for the first four months of 
1927 was followed by a collapse and an 
unusual depression. The association 
partly attributes this condition to a deci- 
sion by the Reichsbank to reduce the 
contingent advances for speculative ac- 
counts without duly informing a number 
of banks early enough. 

Wider Publicity to be Given. 

Therefore, the bankers maintain that 
there should be closer cooperation in the 
matter of forming policies between the 
Reichsbank, banks and the stock ex- 
changes. In addition, the Berlin Bank- 
ers’ Association has agreed that wider 
publicity should be given to conditions 
of the stock exchanges in all commercial 
and financial publications. 

The central association for the protec- 
tion of German holders of foreign securi- 
ties, with the cooperation of the Berlin 
and Frankfort Chambers of Commerce 
and the board of the Hamburg stock ex- 
change, formed a standing committee for 
the purpose of adjusting complications in 
conflict with their vested rights. 


food industries in this district, was not 
up to the average of recent years, be- 
cause of the smaller supplies of live- 
stock. The decline, both for the month 
and year, was principally in the slaugh- 
ter of cattle and calves, as there was a 
small increase in the slaughter of hogs 
and little change in the number of sheep 


The utilities now lead in growth 


INVESTORS who de- 
sire more specific in- 
formation about the 
investment amerits of 
Public Utility Bonds, 
will find it in this 
booklet. it is ai 
authoritative  treal- 
ment of the subject, 
based on -knowleda 
gained through years 
of wide activity in 
Jinencing important 
companies én various 
branches of the util- 
ity industry. 
Request 
Booklet ww-2 


of capital 


EAR by year the utilities have been 
forging ahead in volume of capital in- 
vested. In 1927, the total new bond and 
stock financing was about two billion dol- 
lars, four times the amount attracted to the 
railroads. This brings the total capitaliza- 
tion of the utilities close to that of the rail- 
roads, with agriculture the only single in- 


dustry exceeding these two. 


This is a remarkable growth, consider- 
ing that there were almost no utilities fifty 
There are two great reasons 
For one thing, the capital needs of 
the utilities are necessarily large, if they 
are to keep pace with the ever incr 
demand for their service, For example, the 
power and light industry must invest five 
dollars of new capital for each additional 


years ago. 
for it. 


dollar of gross revenue derived. 


Concurrently, is the great increase in the 
More and 
more, the customers of the utilities are 
becoming part-owners, through substantial 


number of individual investors. 


investment in utility securities. 


invested 


The funds of 


tions at reasonable rates. 


utilities. 


wage earners, quite as 
much as of those of large financial means 
and business training, are attracted. 
has made possible large capital accumula- 
It shows more 
plainly than words the public confidence in 
the management and possibilities of the 


This 


That such confidence is well founded, is 


customers increased 41%. 
easing 


bined to achieve this result. 


indicated by the efficient use of capital. In 
a recent: three-year period, while invest- 
ment in the electric industry increased 
38%, output increased 41%, the number of 
More economi- 
cal use of fuel, inventions to increase gen- 
crating capacity, improvement in trans- 
mission facilities and interconnections com- 


. F. « 
hese in turn 


may be attributed to the administrative and 
engineering genius fostered by the encour- 
aging governmental and public attitude 
toward the utilities, expressed in customer 


ownership and local-state regulation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 


PHILADELPHIA 131 South Fifteenth Street 
SY LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


INCORPORATED 

NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 

BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 

MINNEAPO Lis 608 Second Avenuc, South 


CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 
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Patents 


Quality Not Named, 


Privilege to Cancel 


Order Was Reserved 


Provision Was Made Depend- 
ent Upon Adjustments 
for Complaints. 


ARLES E. HUNT, ET AL., PLAINTIFF IN 
Ohno, ¥. J. V. Stimson, ET AL, No. 
4743. Circuit Court OF APPPEALS FOR 

THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. ; 

laintiffs in this case, manutac- 
cimeee a lumber, entered into a wae 
for the sale of lumber. They agree 
to ship within three months and re- 
served the privilege to cancel an order 
covering any lumber on the contract in 
case of failure to adjust satisfactorily 
a complaint. 

The court held that the vendors were 
obliged to continue to produce lumber 
and pile it and dry it for shipment, and 
withhold it from other purchasers until 
complaint should be made. Such com- 
plaint could not be made until after the 
first shipment. And it was held that the 
vendors’ promise to get out the lumber 
and have it ready was an indivisible part 
of the consideration for the vendees 
promise to take it, and hence the priv- 
ilege of the vendors to discontinue per- 
formance upon the happening of a later 
condition, if it should happen, did not 
leave the vendees’ promise unsupported. 

Error to the District Court for the 
Western District of Kentucky. 

fore Denison, Donahue and Knappen, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Denison, follows: : . 

Plaintiffs in error, a partnership, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., were 
manufacturers of lumber, controlling 
several small mills in Tennessee and 
owning a mill in Georgia. They received 


from defendants in error an order for | 


certain ash lumber, and acknowledged 
the order by letter dated March 15, 1920, 
the essential parts of which are as 
follows: 

“J. W. Stimson & Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 
March 12, 1920, No. 1195, and accept 
and agree to fill the same only upon the 
conditions herein stated. To be con- 
signed to you as directed. Terms: * = 
Frt. allowed on present rate of freight, 
f. o. b. Nashville or Blakely, Ga. * * * 
To be shipped during the next three 
months—delivery to be complete by July 
1, 1920 * * *. The conditions upon 


which we accept this order are stated | 


herein, and no agent or representative 
has any authority from us, except to so* 
licit orders: * * * the acceptance and 
filling of orders, and all questions about 
settlements, adjustments and remittances 


are to be taken up with us direct at | t 
| vendee definitely agrees to buy though | 
| the vendors have an option to sell or | 


Nashville. If upon arrival and in- 
spection of any shipment on this order 
there is any complaint to be made, about 
quality, measurement, widths, 


shipment the car shall be held intact 
subject to our inspection and order, and 
complaint made im not less than five 
days after car is unloaded. If the com- 
plaint cannot be satisfactorily adjusted, 
the lumber is to be returned to us upon 
our request, and we reserve the right to 
eancel the order covering any lumber 
on this contract. * * * 10 to 20 car- 
loads—covering the actual amount we 
produce and have ready for shipment 
during the time above mentioned. 


Description of Goods 
And Prices Specified 


“Firm texture white ash at the fol- 
lowing prices: [Here follows a schedule 
of sizes and prices and loading specifi- 
cations—prices ranging from $275 for 
four-inch timbers of the highest quality 
down to $75 for one inch No. 2 common]. 

“If your order is not properly entered 
above and the conditions of this contract 
agreeable, we will expect immediate ad- 
vice, otherwise we will expect you to be 
governed by same.” 

This was accepted by the purchasers 
and became the contract. 
period named six cars were shipped. No 
dispute arose. The vendees then neg- 
lected or refused to give further ship- 
ping directions, and eventually denied 
liability to receive any more. The ven- 
dors brought this action, claiming dam- 
ages for the failure to receive the re- 
maining 14 cars out of a total of 20. 
Ai the close of plaitniffs’ evidence upon 
a jury trial, the court below directed a 
verdict for defendants, for the reasons 
that the contract imposed no iegal obli- 
gations and that the plaitniffs had not 
proved thet they were ready and able to 
perform. 

The mutually binding force of con- 
tracts to sell and buy the output of a 
going manufacturing operation is now 
well settled, even though there is no 
definite obligation on either side to the 
extent of a named quality. (Pittsburgh 
Co. v. Neuer Co.—C. C. A. 6—253 Fed., 
161.) 

We have no hesitation in classifying 
this contract as one for output, modified 
by the minimum and maximum limits. 
At the different mills the vendors were 
engaged in cutting timber of all kinds 
as it came along from a complete cut- 
ting operation. This brought to the saws 
at Blakely and at the Tennessee mills 
continuing quantities of ash,. more or 
less as might happen. This was cut into 
lumber of such thickness as good saw 
mil! practice permitted. The result was 
that there was a continuing, more or 


_ less regular production of ash lumber 


of the sizes and grades specified. True, 
the vendors might measurably decrease 
or increase the quantity by some se- 
lection of timber to be cut or logs to be 
sawed; but the vontract kept this se- 
lective right within limits which were 
agreed upon as reasonable. The contract 
was therefore sufficiently definite to indi- 
cate a meeting of minds. 


Contract Extended 
To Twenty Cars 


The feature next noticeable is pre- 
sented by the maximum and minimum 
Which party had the right of 
choice? It is not clear that this ques- 
tion, as an independent one, exists, be- 
cause it is modified by the output fea- 
ture—but if the contract were to be 
treated as an ordinary one with such 
limitations, and whether it were to be 


judged by the rule of the “tirst actor” | 
_or 


by the rule that the choice lies with 
the one for whose benefit the optiory is 
given (see full discussion in Crystal Co. 
vy. Robertson Co.—C. C. A. 6—289 Fed., 
15, 18), the vendors, not the vendees, 
had the right to elect. The elasticity 


lengths, | 
dryness, or any other feature of such | 
| to give substantial time and effort to | 
the | 


During the | 


o-—————_. 


was allowed for their benefit and the 
first step was for them to produce and 
have ready for delivery the first ship- 
ment that might be specified. 

We think therefore that the contract: 
contemplated and covered all of the 
firm texture white ash boards of the 
specified sizes and of the vendors’ pro- 
duction which should be ready for ship- 
ment during the time specified, and ex- 
tended to 20 cars if so much were ready. 
A literal reading would confine the sub- 


duced by the vendors after March 15, 
but this is not the reasonable meaning, 
The vital thing was that the lumber 
should be ready for shipment. There 
might be, as there was in fact, a small 
amount which was ready for shipment 
on March 15, and which the conduct of 


Are Mutually Binding 





| unsupported. 


the parties showed they intended to in- | 


clude. We think it more reasonable to 
say that the phrase “which we produce” 
was intended merely to identify the lum- 
ber as the vendors’ product; and, plainly, 
if it was ready for shipment on March 
15, it was ready “during the time above 
mentioned.” 

A question is made as to the period 
of the contract. 
next three months.” In precision the 
time would expire June 15. Then the 
contract continues—“Delivery to be com- 
plete by July 1, 1920.” These clauses 
should be read together and reconciled. 
In our judgment, the proper constrction 
is that delivery on or before June 15 
was contemplated, but -that the addi- 
tional tolerance or grace period of two 
weeks was provided for. The vendees 
might fairly expect completion by June 
15. They could not demand 
July 1. 


’ 


it until 


The serious question which is made | 


| ject matter to lumber which was pro- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as to the validity of the contract depends 
the cancellation clause above 
| quoted. It is said that if either party 
| to an executory contract retains the 
right to cancel it at his pleasure for any 
remaining period, it imposes no positive 
| obligation on him, and the contract fails 
| for lack of mutuality. The . general 

principles applied 

may develop a lack of mutuality into a 


| upon 


| bar to relief; but in courts of law, that | 
We enter your order, dated | 


defense rests on the legal rule that a 


tract where there is no consideration 


ise, that the question of mutuality be- 
comes important. 

This is well illustrated by the familiar 
option contract of purchase or sale. A 
contract which imposes on the vendors 
an obligation to sell but puts no duty 
upon the vendee to buy except at his 


pleasure, is completely valid if the ven- | 


| d rith sufficient sideration to | . : 
ae a tae, | that the dispute turns out to be incap- 


support the vendors’ promise; and the 
situation must be the same where the 


not; and relatively small considerations 
are held suffiicent. A promise contained 
in the contract and made by the optionee 


investigating any question, like 
| value of the property, which he must 
consider before he decides whether or 


It says “during the | 


in courts of equity | 


| ber which is so far from compliance with 
| the contract that they know they will 


e | y aw ria 1. 
contract must be supported by considera- | from a supply of raw materia 


| tion, and at law it is only upon a con- | 


| not to exercise the option is a sufficient | 


| consideration for the promise to sell or 


buy if the optionee thereafter decides | 


is true if the contract contains any sub- 
stantial and valuable promise by the one 
to whom the option is extended—assum- 
ing that the different parts of the con- 
tract are not properly separable. 


Right to Surrender 
| Does Not Invalidate 


This is illustrated by the cases in- 
volving oil leases, which hold them valid 
contracts, even though the lessee has an 
optional right to surrender. (See Lind- 
ley v. Raydure (D. C.) 239 Fed., 675; 
affirmed by this 





| to buy or sell. (Sec. 23 R. C. L., p. 1291, | 
Sec. 106.) Necessarily, this same thing | < t 
| in adjustment, and since it is the vendor 
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Turnstiles 


Three Months Given | 
As Shipping Period | 


Right to Discontinue Perform- 
ance Upon Later Condi- 
tion Denied. 


shipping directions. It is clear, we think, 
that the vendors’ promise to get out the 
lumber and have it ready was an in- 
divisible part of the consideration for | 
the vendees’ promise to take it, and | 
hence the right. of the vendors to dis- 

continue performance upon the happen- 

ings of a later condition, if it should hap- | 
pen, did not leave the vendees’ promise | 
The case is, in our judg- | 
ment, rather a stronger one for the 

plaintiff than is the Meurer Case. 


Additional Reason 
Given for Result 


However, the same result may rest | 
as well upon another reason. Before 
the cancellation clause can be interpreted | 
to give vendors an absolute option to dis- | 
continue, it must appear that their right 
to do so is arbitrary, depending on their | 
own unregulated decision. Since in this 
contract the vendors’ right to cancel does 
not arise unless the vendors first make | 
a complaint which they are under no 
obligation to make unless they wish to, 
it is evident that the vendors cannot, 
by their own action, bring about the situ- 
ation which may develop their right to 
cancel unless they deliberately ship lum- 





thereby force the vendees to complain. 
The Supreme Court considered a simi- 
lar situation in Small Co. v. Lamborn Co., 
267 U. S., 248, 151. In that case, the | 
vendor had the right to withdraw if the | 
refinery from which he should be getting | 
his sugar should be interrupted by war 
conditions, etc. The couft said—“It is | 
idle to suggest as was done in argument, 
that the clause would permit him to avoid 
delivery by merely selecting a refinery 
which by reason of war conditions, em- | 
bargoes or strikes was already cut off | 
That 
would not be within either the letter or 
the spirit of the clause, but would be a 





eee es 
for the defendant’s promise sued upon palpable fraud and unavailing. 


except the plaintiff’s correlative prom- | ; , I 
| ation sufficient to support an option con- 


Aside from the presence of considera- | 


tract, and without regard to the view that 


' the vendors’ right of cancellation is de- 


pendent: on the vendees’ voluntary act, 


| there is another reason urged as incon- 
| sistent with an arbitrary or merely op- 


tional right to cancel. The contingency 
which would justify cancellation is not | 
merely that a dispute must arise but 


able of satisfcatory adjustment. The 
controlling question from this further 
aspect must be whether the vendors | 
have the arbitrary right to refuse to 
continue shipments. 

Except for this cancellation clause, it | 
was the duty of plaintiffs to manufacture | 
and ship the lumber, as specified. It was 
the duty of defendants to give shipping 
directions and to accept and pay for the 
lumber and freight, as agreed... No dis- | 
pute could arise excepting as to the per- | 
formance of some duty by one party. 
Since a dispute cannot be satisfactory 
adjusted by the parties unless both join | 


| who, lacking such adjustment. may can- 


cel, the language used necessarily means 
(the vendors speaking)—“if a dispute 
arises and any adjustment which you 


; tender or approve is not satisfactory 
| to us.’ 


| perform your obligations to our satis- | plication filed November 1, 1917, relates 
Deen eee ae eee 


court 249 Fed., 675; | 


| Leeper v. Neeley—C. C. A. 6—283 Fed., | 
967; Miller v. Union Co.—C. C. A. 6— | 


295 Fed., 27.) 


cision, in part at least, seems to be that 
the contract is valid in spite of the 
lessee’s option to surrender, because the 
lessee has given his promise to begin his 
performance before there would nor- 
mally be any exercise of his surrender 
right. 


We pass by without consideration the | 


suggestion, if not the holding, of some 
of the cases that, as applied here, not 


pare for and to begin the agreed ship- 
ments constitute sufficient initial ¢onsid- 
eration for the grant to him of an option 
later te discontinue, but that considera- 
tion was also to be furnished by the 
shipments to be sent, and that after a 
part of those had been sent and re- 
ceived, any initial lack of consideration 
would be cured. 

In one aspect of the cancellation clause 
found in this record, it tends to reveal 
the plaintiffs’ contract to make the later 
contemplated shipments as a mere option. 
The utmost meaning possible in this di- 
rection is to interpret the eontract as if 
it read “We will make at least one ship- 
ment, but will make the remainder only 
if we wish to do so.” Such a contract 
may seem a harsh one, but if the vendees 
think the obtaining of at least one and 
probably more shipments is of substan- 
tial value to them, it is not easy to see 
how a promise to accept the remaining 


These cases touch also | gis is 
I 2 ee | pute must first arise before the ele- 
other doctrines, but the principle of de- | ment of saitisfaction comes into play. This | 


| Has Been Settled 


only would the vendors’ duty to pre- | 


shipments, if they are sent, is without | 


| consideration. J 
promise, even in this aspect, is valid. See 
the full and satisfactory discussion by 


| Martin—C. C. A. 3—1 Fed. 687. 
(Note—See also discussion in Williston 
| on Contracts, Sec. 140. 
| statement of necessity for mutuality to 
| make a contract valid is likely to cause 
confusion since it is at best an unneces- 
| sary way of saving that there must be 
| consideration; and that this confusion 
| has especially arisen where one party 


| is given an option of-cancellation, ete. To | 


| the instances given by him might per- 
| haps be added Dennis v. Slvyfield—C. C. 
A. 6—117 Fed. 474, 477. Though lack 
| of mutality is there the stated defect, 
it is clear that in the case itself as well 
as in the cases cited, there was no con- 
sideration for defendants’ promise except 
the revocable promise of the plaintiff.) 
The vendors were obliged at all events 
to continue to produce the lumber, and 
pe it and dry it for shipment, and with- 
iold it 
time that complaint 
This cewld not be 
shinment. 
gation 
nearly 


should be made. 
until after the first 
They were under legal obli- 
to maintain this situation until 
the end of the three months’ 


| period, if they did not sonoer get the | 


We think the vendees’ | 


Thus we have a “satisfaction” con- 
tract. The vendors may terminate if | 
(speaking to the vendees) “you do not 


faction—either to our initial satisfaction 
or to our satisfaction after consideration | 
of the dispute which arises between us.” | 
The right of vendors to renounce is not | 
so bald as in an ordinary “satisfaction” | 
contract; it is less arbitrary because a 


would necessarily imply a good faith | 
dispute; but, at the best, from the ven- 
dee’s position, the contract cannot give 
any greater right to the vendors than to | 
renounce it if they are not satisfied with 


| the vendors’ conduct in the performance. 


Validity of Provision 


These “satisfactory” provisions have 
been the subject of much controversy 
and, generally speaking, the validity of 
such a provision is settled. (Goltra v. | 
Weeks, 271 U. S., 536, 548.) Its effect | 
upon the validity of the whole contract, 
as thereby leaving no enforceable promise | 
to serve as consideration for the counter | 
promise, is another question. With refer- 
ence to personal service contracts pro- 
viding for covering certain territory to 
the employer’s satisfaction (American v. 
Kussel, 282 Fed., 306), and with refer- 
ence to the proposal that a patented in- 
vention should be commercially success- 
ful to the satisfaction of the manufac- 
turer (Computing Co. v. Barnard, 259 
Fed., 250), and with reference to the pro- 
vision that territorial agents should per- 
form their duties to the satisfaction of 
the manufacturer (Mills-Morris €o0. v. 
Champion, 7 Fed. [2nd], 36), this court 
has held that “satisfaction” means actual 
satisfaction and not a mere pretense of 
dissatisfaction adopted as a subtefuge 
for the really moving reason. 

Since in the present case the condition 


| is that a dispute cannot be “satisfac- 
Circuit Judge Wooley, in Meuer Co. v. | 


He says that the | 


torily adjusted,” it may be urged with 
some force that the three cases cited do 
not apply, because the question sug- 
gested involves only business good sense 


| and does not imply any degree of fancy, 





from other purchasers until the | 


| 
taste or judgment; but this we find un- 
necessary to decide. 

Of course, the right of a promissor 
to renounce! for good cause, does not 
make his promise nonenforceable nor 
destroy its effect as consideration for a 
counter promise; equally of course, the 
parties may in their contract specify 
what the good cause for cancellation 
shall be, and may ordinarily be as liberal 
as they please in specifying and if they 
choose to agree a “reasonable dissatis- 
faction” shall be a good cause, it would 
seem that this too would be without ef- 
fect upon the sufficiency of the considera- 
tion for the counter promise. (See 6 R. 
C. L., p. 689, note 16.) If they go further | 
and agree that actual dissatisfaction, 
with or without good cause, will justify 
renouncement, the question of considera- 
tion has a somewhat different aspect; 


| but since we are satisfied that, even if 


| 


the right to cancel could rightfully be 
exercised arbitrarily after the specified 
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4 lumber entered into a contract for the sale of lumber, agreeing to ship 
within three months and reserving the privilege to cancel an order covering 
any lumber on the contract in case of failure to satisfactorily adjust a com- 
plaint, held: Vendors were obliged to continue to produce lumber, and pile it 
and dry it for shipment, and withhold it from other purchases until complaint 


should be made. 
promise to get out the lumber and have 
consideration for the vendees’ promise 


This could not be until after the first shipment. 


The vendors’ 
it ready was an indivisible part of the 
to take it, and hence the privilege of 


the vendors to discontinue performance upon the happening of a later condi- 
tion, if it should happen, did not leave the vendees’ promise unsupported.— 


Hunt v. Stimson. 
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until July 1—Hunt v. Stimson. (Cit- 


cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 3430, Col. 1 (Vol- 
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Purchase and Sale.—Where manufacturers of 
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any order covering any lumber on the contract in-.case of failure to satisfac- 
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if we wish to do so,” and the making of 


the one shipment required is sufficient 


consideration for the promise to accept the remaining shipments.—Hunt v. 
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Patent Is Refused 
‘ On Instrument Board 


Automobile Device Using One 


Glass Held to Be Invalid 


WILLIAM P. HAMMOND, APPELLANT,, V. 
PAIGE-OHIO COMPANY. No, 4811, CiR- 
cuIT CouRT OF APPEALS, SIXTH CIR- 
CUIT. 

Patent 1296182 directed to an instru- 
ment board having a single glass cover- 
ing all the instruments was held to be 
invalid. Y 

Appeal from the District Court, North- 
ern District of Ohio, Eastern Division. 

Before Denison; Moorman and Knap- 
pen, Circuit Judges. The full text of the | 
opinion of the court, rendered by Judge | 
Moorman, is as follows: 

The patent in suit, Hammond No. 
1296182, issued March 4, 1919, upon ap- 


precedent situation arose, the vendees’ 
contract would nevertheless be supported 
by sufficient consideration, dt becomes 
unnecessarily to decide the features of 
the case presented by the “satisfactorily 
adjusted” clause. 

We.conclude, therefore, that the con- | 
tract here in suit is not invalid for any | 
of the reasons assigned. 

The testimony for the plaintiff was 
that of Mr. Washington, who was the 
general sales manager of the vendors’ 
appartently somewhat extensive lumber 
business. He said he was constantly 


| familiar with their lumber yard at Nash- 
| ville, where the lumber cut in Tennessee 
| was currently assembled, and with their 


mill and yard at Blakely, and he testified 
that on July 1, 1920, there was in these 
yards available for delivery under this 
contract a total of 296,000 feet, while 


| the normal capacity of the 14 undelivered 


cars would be 210,000 feet. The prima | 
facie sufficiency of the showing thus 
made as to ability to perform would 


| not be questioned, but the claim was 


made that his cross examination showed 
such a lack of personal knowledge on his 
part as to make his testimony incompe- 
tent; and it was all stricken out. 

We think that such objections as there 
were went to its weight, not its compe- 
tency. The question might be different 
if there were not such a margin of safety 
in the estimate—some 40 per cent. The 
witness said that lumber suitable for 
this delivery was piled in separate piles. 
This alone would make his testimony ad- 
missible. 

For the details of the tallies, as well 
those made by him as those made by 
others, he relied upon the current tally 
sheets turned in in the regular course. 
These were not preserved, nor was there 
kept and preserved any yard stock book 
or similar current inventory or shifting 
quantities. Hence, the witness had only 
his memory of the former memoranda; 
but that is so aided by the circumstances 
as to entitle it to jury consideration. He 
was the sales manager; he necessarily 
must keep informed as to the amounts 
currently available for sale of different 
kinds and grades; these piles had been 
sold under this contract and before July 
1 questions had arisen; plaintiffs’ ability 
on that day to perform would naturally 
have been examined, and the important 
facts then apparent would naturally 
have been remembered. 

His conclusion based on such estimates 
and recollection was admissible, (See The 
Spica—C,. C., A, 2—289 Fed., 436, 443.) 
It is trve that his ascertainment of 
prices, by apportionment to different 
lumber thicknesses, was based on an 
average dnd customary run of such lum- 
ber; but this was permissible. (Commer- 
cial Co, v. Marshall—C. C. A. 6—18 Fed. 
[2nd], 45, 7 [4]. 

The judgment is reversed and the case 
remanded for new trial, 

January 3, 1928, 


Ohio Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


to an instrument board for automobiles. 
Its sole object, as stated in the specifi- 
cations, is “to provide a construction for 
instrument boards in which all of the 
measuring and indicating instruments 
are covered and protected by a single 
transparent plate, thus obyiating the ne- 
cessity of providing an independent crys- 
tal or glass and correspending bezel for 
each individual instrument.” 

The first two claims of the patent, 
broadly speaking, call for a combination 
with an instrument board for vehicles, of 
a series of instruments mounted upon the 
board, and having flat faces which are 
substantially flush with the face of the 
board, and a continuous sheet of trans- 
parent material applied to the face of 
the instrument board through which the 
faces of the instruments are visible. 

Claim three calls for the same combi- 
nation with a fastening frame engaging 


‘the periphery of the transparent sheet 


and detachably secured to the instrument 
board, with packing at the edges of the 
transparent sheet. The remaining claims 
call for the additional element of open- 
ings through the transparent sheet to 
receive projecting portions of the op- 
erating instruments. 

What the patent really attempted to 
teach was the substitution of a single 
glass covering the entire instrument 
board for separate glasses covering the 
different instruments mounted upon the 
board. The patent drawings show the 
conventional instrument board of the 
time, with widely scattered instruments 
mounted thereon, and with a single 
glass covering the face of the entire 
board. 

_ Defendant’s structure consists of an 
instrument unit, within which there are 
assembled the various instruments. This 
instrument unit, or compact arrange- 
ment of the several instruments, is cov- 
ered by a single glass. It is not a de- 
velopment of the patent in suit, but an 
extension of the Waltham conception 
used long before Hammond, which con- 
sisted of a unit carrying a speedometer 
and a clock, the face of the entire unit 
being covered by a single glass. 

Prototype Appeared in 1916. 

Besides, the Fageol Motor Company, 
which was engaged in building trucks, 
constructed the prototype of plaintiff’s 
structure in 1916,—an instrument board 
with a single glass covering the faces 
of the various instruments mounted on 
the board. Two of these boards were 
mounted on automobiles, and exhibited 
to the public. The structure that de- 


/fendant uses is no more like Hammond 


than it is like Fageol; it is more like 
Waltham than either. 

Nor did the plaintiff originate the sin- 
gle glass cover for several instruments, 
for this, as we have seen, was not only 
found in Fageol, and to a lesser extent 
in Waltham, but was also taught by an 
article published in 1911 in a trade pa- 
per, The Automobile. Similarly the 
mounting of the instruments and the 
fastening of the glass face on the board 
were old and known in the art. 

Instruments flush with the board were 
to be found in Schubert 1116498, and 
Larson 1214690, as were flanged faces in 
Ames 1030858, and openings made in the 
glass to receive projecting portions of 
operating instruments in Larson; and 
the use of packing around the edges of 
the glass covering was an expedient that 
had been uniformly resorted to to pre- 
vent the breaking of the glass. 

The first three claims of the patent 
were considered in Hammond vy. Marmaa 
Automobile Co. of New York, 200 Fed. 
803, and held invalid for lack of inven- 
tion. With that conclusion we agree, and 
we further conclude that if plaintiff’s 
patent is valid, it is not infringed by de- 
fendant, whose structure is quite differ- 
ent from plaintiff’s except in the use of 
a single glass, cover, which, with the 
openings there-through for the operat- 
ing instruments, already had a-place in 
the art. . 

Judgment affirmed, 

January 6, 1928. ; 
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| Patent for Turnstile Adapted to Rotate 


In One Direction Is Held to Be Invalid 


Court of Appeals Warns Against Use of Absolutes in Dis- 
cussion of Elements Constituting Invention. 


FRANK J. Perey, APPELLEE, V. PEREY 


MANUFACTURING CompPANyY. No. 81, 
OcTOBER TERM, 1927. Circuit Court 
oF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT 


Patent 13073817 for a turnstile 
adapted to rotate in one direction only 
under the control of the operator held 
invalid in view of the prior art. 

Cavanagh and James, of New York 
City, for appellant. William E. War- 
land, of New York City, for appellee. 

Before L. Hand, Swan and Augustus 
Hand, Circuit Judges. The full text of 
the opinion of the court, which. opinion 
was rendered by Judge L. Hand, is as 
follows: 

Appeal by the defendant from an 
decree of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 


' York upon final hearing, holding valid 


and infringed claim 1 of patent 1307317, 


; to Frank Joseph Perey. 


The invention concerns a_ turnstile 
which can only rotate in one direction, 
and cannot do that unless released by 
an operator. The specifications disclose 
a solid head, to the top of which four 
arms are fixed at intervals of 90 de- 


| grees; also in this head and beneath the 


arms are four notches, into which a 
bolt slides radially under the action of 
a spring, whenever the bolt registers 
with any of the notches. The stile is 
then locked, and in order to let a person 
pass the bolt must be withdrawn by some 
suitable means, of which the disclosure 
suggested a treadle. As soon, however, 
as the treadle is released, the bolt will 
fly back into the notch, unless meanwhile 
the stile has rotated far enough to put 
the notch and bolt out of register. To 
guard against the bolt’s return, the pat- 
entee provides a shutter, operating by 
gravity, which falls across the opening 
of the notch as soon as the bolt leaves 
the notch, and thus checks its return. 
As the arms rotate, the bolt moves along 
the periphery of the head in which the 
notches are sunk, and upon approaching 
a second notch it sweeps up the shutter 
and uncovers the notch. 

A “detent” is provided to prevent the 
counter rotation of the stile, which con- 
sists of a ratchet and pawl, operating 
on the under surface of the head. There 
is also a mechanism for retarding and 
accelerating the rotation of the arms, 
which need not be described. 

Upon this disclosure the following 
elaim in suit was obtained: 

“1, A turnstile, comprising a single 


| rotatable member, having the arms of 
| the turnstile fixed to its upper end and 


provided with locking notches, corre- 
sponding in number and spacing with the 
said arms, a spring-actuating locking 
bolt adapted to automatically engage 
each successive notch, means for disen- 
gaging the bolt to free the rotating 
member, and an automatic check on the 
return of the locking bolt coacting to 
prevent reengagement until the turn- 
stile has performed a complete opera- 
tion. 


Stiles Were Made 
For Subway Company 


It does not appear that the invention 
as disclosed had ever been used, but the 
defendant has manufactured for a sub- 
way company in New York about 300 
stiles, which contain the elements of the 
claim in modified form. This stile has 
a rotating head, carrying the arms, a 
“detent,” and a retarding and accelerat- 
ing mechanism. The head has no 
notches, properly speaking, but square 
holes, inside tha circumference, into 
which a spring-actuated bolt slips back 
and forth in a plane normal to that of 
rotation. At the side of the bolt, and at 
its end, a spring catch is pivoted, which, 
when open, makes the end of the’ bolt 
too large to enter the hole. The under 
face of the head is provided with four 
cams, on which the bolt rides between 
holes, as the head rotates. The high end. 
of one cam is at one side of a hole, and 
the low end of the last cam is on the 
opposite side. Whenever the bolt moves 
into registry with a hole, the high side 
of the next cam forces the catch close to 
the side of the bolt, whose end thus be- 
comes of the same size as the hole, and 
thereupon enters, locking the stile. When 
the bolt is withdrawn, however, as soon 
as it clears the high side of the next cam, 
the catch is released and expands, there- 
after preventing the re-entry of the bolt. 

The art was full of turnstiles, dating 
back more than 50 years before the ap- 
plication in suit. A common form had a 
ratchet of four teeth, spaced at 90 de- 
grees, and a pawl to engage them and 
hold the stile until it was released. To 
do this the pawl was disengaged and held 
till the stile had rotated so far that the 
pawl had cleared the tooth. Against 
counter rotation a “detent”' was com- 
monly provided, consisting of an inde- 
pendent pawl and ratchet, operating in 
reverse. In most of these there was 
neither catch to hold the pawl when 
raised, nor bolt and notch to reinforce 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

802004, D. B. Luten, Centering for and 
method of constructing arches, 1106880, 
Same, Falsework, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. 
Louis), Doc. 7931, D. B. Luten v. Kansas 
City Bridge Co. Dismissed, Jan, 3, 1928. 

1027570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter filling 
machine, 1370411. Contrado, Swanson & 
Schwartz, Mattress filling machine, filed 
Dec. 28, 1927, D. C. Mass., Doc. 5 2903, 
Triangle Kapok Machine Corp. v. Anti- 
septic Mattress Co. 

1104589, Ward & Taylor, Gear grinding 
machine, 1155532, F. A. Ward, Machine for 
grinding splined shafts, 1271495, Same, 
Method of grinding splined shafts and 
other interrupted eylindrical bodies, 
1273016, Same, Splined shaft, filed Jan. 9, 
1928, D. C., E. D. Mich. (S. Div.), Doc. 
2392, Gear Grinding Machine Co. v. The 
Studebaker Co. 

1106880. (See 802004.) 

1129942, H. D Arnold, Gaseous repeaters 
in circuits of low impedance, 1329283, 
Same, Thermionic amplifier, 1173079, E. 
¥. Alexanderson, Selective tuning system, 
1183875, R. V. Hartley, Electrical circuit, 
1195682, W. C. White, Circuit connections 
of electron discharge apparatus, 1231764, 
I, Lowenstein, ‘Telephone relay, 1251377, 
A. W. Hull, Method of and means for ob- 
taining constant direct current potentials, 
1273627, I, Langmuir, Method of and 
means for controlling electric currents or 
potentials, 1282439, 1313094, Same, Sys- 
tem for amplifying variable currents, 

334118, C. W. Rice, System for amplifica- 
tion of small currents, filed Jan. 9, 1928, 
D.C, S. D. N. Y., Dog. IE 44/94, Radio 
Corps. of America, et al Vv. Lehr Auto 
Supnly Co., Inc. 

1137082, 1172904, H. Pries, Brake shatt, 
Cc. C. A., 7th Cir., Doc. 3929, A. Pries v. 
Union Railway Equipment Co, et al. 
Affirmed, Dec. 9, 1927, 


the “detent.” However, the defendant 
found and put in evidence certain other 
references nearer to the specifications. 

In Brady’s patent 417141, the release 
mechanism consisted of a pawl and 
ratchet, of common construction, except 
that the end of the pawl carried a 
pivoted member, such that, when the 
pawl was raised above a tooth, it would 
engage the top of the tooth and stop the 
pawl’s descent. Brady’s release mechan- 
ism was not, however, in the head, and 
the pawl did not act as a bolt against 
counter rotation, first, because its head 
was not so shaped, and, second, because 
there was no notch in the ratchet into 
which it could lock. A patent to Wil- 
liams, 560386, had the release mechanism 
in the head, but it was a pawl and 
ratchet without automatic check when 
the pawl was raised, and the pawl would 
not lock the stile in both directions. 


British Patent 
Put in Evidence 


In the companion cause argued here- 
with the defendant also put in evidence 
a British patent to Ellison, 4752 (1906), 
which showed the notch and bolt device 
in the base, but which had no automatic 
check. It also introduced a British pat- 
ent to Langslow, 24135 (1909), having 
both automatic check and notch and bolt, 
but both in the base. In this disclosure 
the bolt was withdrawn by a magnet; 
otherwise, the patented features were 
mechanical. It also introduced a patent 
to Kleinbaum, 1022684, having notch and 
bolt and automatic electric check, both in 
the base. The bolt was here also with- 
drawn by a magnet, whose actuating cir- 
cuit was completed by a coin. Since the 
current continued to flow while the coin 
remained in place, the bolt was held for 
that interval. As the stile revolved, the 
notch - passed out of register with the 
bolt, and, by a mechanism not necessary 
to describe, the rotation of the disk com- 
pleted a secondary circuit, which released 
the coin, broke the circuit, which checked 
the bolt, and allowed it to spring back, 
but now, instead of engaging the notch, 
it pressed against the periphery of the 
disk. -Further rotation of the stile 
eventually brought the bolt into register 
with a second notch. \ 

Finally, the defendant put in evidence 
a patent to Noe, 1035462, which contains 
notch and bolt and automatic check, all 
combined in the head, and all mechan- 
ically designed. This would have been 
a complete anticipation, if its operability 
were certain. However, it was a com- 
plicated mechanism, and in his affidavits 
in rebuttal the plaintiff attacked it as in- 
operable. The issue so raised was never 
tried, as the companion cause arose only 
upon motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion. 


Distinction Denied 
Use of Electricity 


Upon the argument of this appeal the 
plaintiff requested that the four patents 
last mentioned should be treated as parts 
of this record, so that both causes might 
be disposed of at one time and upon the 
same showing. He reserved, however, 
his objection to Noe’s patent. 

L. Hand, Circuit Judge (after stating 
the facts as above). We cannot accept 
Noe’s patent as valid prior art. The 
plaintiff’s strictures upon it may be well 
founded, and, if the case turned upon it, 
we should require the assistance of per- 
sons more adept in mechanics than our- 
selves. In short, the issue would have 
to be tried. As to the other three pat- 
ents, about which no such question is 
raised, and which are understandable as 
they stand, we accept the request made 
at the argument, and treat them as 
though properly in evidence here. 

Of these, Langslow and Kleinbaum 
seem to us complete anticipations, - 
but for the fact that the devices are at 
the foot of the stile. Kleinbaum indeed 
could not have placed them anywhere 
else, as he disclosed a revolving door. 
Passing this difference for the moment, 
we can see no distinction in the fact 
that the withdrawal means is electric. 
Perey claimed this feature generally, 
and his claim would certainly cover 
both disclosures. Nor does it seem to us 
that. the conversion by Kleinbaum of a 
mechanical into an electric check is a 
patentable distinction. The defendant 
borrows nothing of the patent in that re- 
gard, and the claim, to cover at all must 
be generalized quite beyond the dis- 
closure, 


Dangers Disclosed 
In Use of Absolutes 


Therefore all that is left is the fact 
that bolt and notch and automatic check 
are gathered up close to the arms, with 
advantage in solidity, in convenience of 
access, and in avoiding obstacles to the 
feet of passers. The defendant insists 
that this feature is not in the claim, 
but on that we cannot agree. The 
“single rotatable member” of the claim 
contains the arms and the notches. The 
bolt must be close by, because it engages 
the notches, and the check must operate 
on the bolt. Whatever advantages the 
consolidation of all these parts contrib- 
uted it seems to us fair to impute to 
the claim. 

We will not say that such improve- 
ments in design could never make an 
invention. Absolutes are dangerous, es- 
pecially when one is talking of invention. 
An immediate acceptance of the stile by 
the art, to the exclusion of all older 
forms, might conceivably prove that 
what had long been craved was at length 
contrived. But such cases must be rare, 
especially when the idea has already 
been abundantly illustrated. Vide Wil- 
liams, Beerbower, Brenizer, and Driver. 
One may add to solidity by diminishing 
the leverage, as well as by increasing the 
size. One may remove obstacles to the 
feet by raising them above the feet, and 
make parts more accessible by putting 
them where they can be reached. In all 
this we can see nothing but routine 
designing. 

Thus we cannot agree that the case 
may hang by so slight a thread. Though 
the art was full of stiles, and any new 
design might presumptively demand 
some originality, there is a vanishing 
point even in such a setting, a point 
which, to be visible, at least demands 
evidence from more success than this 
invention has enjoyed. We are confirmed 
in our conclusion by the fact that all the 
references, except Ejilison, on which we 
rely, were unknown to the Examiner. 

Decree reversed. 

December 5, 1927, 
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Publication of the stenographic 
transcript of the proceedings at the 
hearings of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce on_ the 
Walsh resolution (S. Res. 83) for 
an inquiry into the financing of 
public utility mergers and sale of 
their securities was begun in the 
issue of Januury 18 and has con- 
tinued in successive issues since. 
The hearings started January 16. 

The present installment presents 
the testimony of William D. Ainey, 
chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, on his 
second appearance before the Com- 
mittee. 

The full text of the stenographic 
transeript continues: 

The Committee on Interstate Com- 


*merce met Thursday, January 26, pur- 
.suant to adjournment the day before, 
at 10 a. m., in Room 212 Senate Office 


Building, Senator James E. Watson 
«(Chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Watson (Chairman), 
Couzens, Fess, Howell, Sackett, Smith, 
Dill, Wheeler, Mayfield, Hawes, Black 
and Wagner. Present also: Senator 
Walsh of Montana. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I have ars 
bitrarily assumed to make a program 
this morning, allowing Judge Ainey 20 
minutes, Judge Ransom 40 minutes, and 
Senator Walsh as much of the remaining 
time as he may care to use. Judge Ainey, 
I suggest that you proceed. 

Mr. Ainey: Mr. Chairman, when I was 
-before* this Commitee sometime ago I 


vania Public Service Commission had 
started a fairly extensive inquiry into 
the electric development in the State of 
Pennsylvania with respect to service and 
rates and expenditures; that we had not 
quite completed a check, although I had 
utilized in rough outline a statement be- 
fore the Middle Atlantic States Utility 


Association, of which I had the honor of | 


being a president. Those figures have 
been checked, and that is one of the rea- 
sons I have asked an opportunity to come 
before you at this time. 

With a view to celerity and to bring 
myself within the 20 minutes allowance 
which you have made, I will take the 
liberty:of reading this statement. 

When I appeared before your Commit- 
tee, I stated that The Public Service 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has made a comprehensive 
study of the electric power development 


in our State from the effective date of | 
our organic Jaw in 1914 down to the | 


present time. The figures and data had 
not been fully checked. 


Presents Information 
As Aid to Committee 


My appearance here today is in the 
hope that the information, which I am 
now enabled to lay before your Commit- 
tee, will be helpful in aiding this Com- 
mittee to determine whether an investi- 
gation is necessary, and, if necessary, the 
extent to which it should go. I adverted 
to the fact that The Public Service Com- 
mission was an arm of the legislative 
branch of our Government, and I ques- 
tioned, in the light of the decisions, the 


expediency and legality of an inquiry | 


made by either branch of the Federal 
Government into the activities of the 
legislative branches of the several States 
of the Union. 

On this point I might illustrate that 
were the State agencies proposing to in- 
quire into the activities of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which bears the 
same relation to your distinguished body 
»that the State Commissions do to the 
State Legislature which created them, 
the unwisdom of so proceeding, and the 
illegality of the attempt, would be ap- 
parent. 

Merely for the purpose of aiding your 
Committee and the membership of the 
. United States Senate, I submit a bibliog- 
,vaphy of the decisions to the effect that 
-revulatory bodies are arms of the State 
. Legislature and perform duties which a 
legislature would have the right to per- 
.form itself either directly or through 
committees. The table of cases bearing 
upon the legislative character of regula- 
tion of public utilities by commissions of 
the State is as follows: 


Uniform Rule Declared 
By Courts in Cases 


In the following cases, among many 
‘others, the Courts have declared the uni- 
.form rule that the regulation of public 
utilities by State Commissions is the 
exercise of a legislative function of the 
States, delegated to the Commission for 
-the administration of State laws as arms 
of the legislatures: Railroad Commission 
Cases, 116 U. S. 307; Reagen v. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 154 U. S. 362, 393-4. 

There can be no doubt of the general 
power of a State to regulate the fares 
and freights which may be charged and 


received by railroad or other carriers, | 


and that this regulation can be carried 
‘on by means of a‘ commission. Such a 
commission is merely an administration 
board created by the State for carrying 
into effect the will of the State as ex- 
pressed by its legislation: 

Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line Co., 211 
U. §S., 210; Honolulu Rapid Transit Co. 
v. Hawaii, 211 U. S., 282, 291. 

It is a power legislative in its charac- 
ter and may be exercised directly by 
the legislature itself. But the legislature 


may delegate to an administrative body ! 


the execution in detail of the legislative 
power of regulation. Reagan v. |‘armers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 154.U. S., 362, 393, 
394; Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
‘Railway Co., 167 U. S., 479, 494; Stanis- 
Jaus vy. San Joaquin & Kings River Ca- 
nal & Irrigation Co., 192 U. S., 201, 207; 
Knoxville v. Knoxville Water Co,, 212 
-U. §.-1, 8; Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. v. Garrett, 281 U. S. 298, 307; 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. v. 
State Public Utilities Commission of Tli- 
nois, 249 U. S. 422, 424; Ohio Valley 
Water Co. v. Ben Avon Borough, 253 U. 


S. 287, 289; Wichita Railroad & Light Co. | 


v. Public Utilities Commission, 260 U. S. 
48, 58-9; Keller y. Potomac Electric Pow- 
er Co., 261 U. S. 428, 440; Bluefield 
Waterworks Co. v. Public Service Com- 


| 498, 


| wa Power Co, v. 
| Commission, 205 N. W. 900; C. M. & St. 
| P. Ry. Co. v. Board of Railroad Commis- 


| lature. 
Commission, 121 Atl. 488; PUR 19238 E } 








mission of West Virginia, 262 U. S. 679, 
688; Chicago Junction Case, 264 U. 8S. 
258, 263. 


Federal Court Cases: Backus-Brooks 


| Co. v. Northern Pacific Railway Co., 21 
| Wed. (2d) 4. 


State Court Cases: Yeatman v. Towers, 


| 95 Atl. 158, PUR 1915 E 811, 815. 


Discretion of Legislature 


| To Control Utilities 


The power to regulate and control pub- 


| lic utilities is one which may be exercised 


by the legislature directly or its exercise 


| may be committed by the legislature to 


a board or commission, in which case the 
board or commission is administratively 
performing a legislative function. State 
ex rel United Railway Co. of St, Louis 
v. Public Service Commission, 192 S. W. 


‘958: PUR 1917 D 752, 760; A. T. & S. Fe 


Railway Co. v. Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma, 170 Pac. 1156; PUR 1918 
C 598, 607; Washington v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 124 N. E. 46; PUR 1919 


F 365, 368; Public Service Commission Vv. | 
Pavilion Natural Gas Co., 182 N. Y. S. | 


55; PUR 1920 D 844, 849; New Bremon 
v. Public Utilities Commission, 195 Pac. 
PUR 1921 E 742, 747; Oklahoma 
City v. Corporation Commission, 195 Pac. 
498; PUR 1921 C 801, 810; Taylor v. 


Public Utilities Commission, 186 N. W. | 
485; PUR 1922 D 198, 200; New York | 
Central R. R. Co. v. Public Service Com- | 


mission, 134 N. E. 282; PUR 1922 D 525, 


532; Alabama Grt. Southern R. R. Co. v. | 
Public Service Commission. 97 So. 226; | 
aa j «yj. | PUR 1924 A 477, 481; Public Service 
adverted to the fact that the Pennsyl | Commission v. St. Louis-San Francisco 


Ry. Co., 256 S. W. 226; PUR 1924 B 690, 


692; Tulsa v. Corporation Commission, | 
221 Pac. 1000; PUR 1924 B 767; Smith 

v. Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, | 
225 Pac. 708; Ohio Utilities Co. v. Pub- | 


lic Utilities Commission, 140 N. E. 497; 
Re Boston & Maine Railroad Co.. 129 


Atl. 880; Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. v. 
| Commonwealth, 129 S. E. 324; State ex | 


rel Kansas City Terminal Ry Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 272 S. W. 


| 957; State v. Jacksonville Terminal Co., 
| 106 So. 576; Union Indemnity Co. v. Rail- 


road Commission, 205 N. W. 492; Chippe- 
Wisconsin Railroad 


sioners, 247 Pac. 162; Illinois Central R. 
R. Co. v. Mississippi Railroad Commis- 


sion, 109 So. 868; Village of Saratoga | 
perings v. Saratoga Gas, Electric Light | : 

| Under State Authority 
In State ex rel Public Utilities Com- | 
| mission v. New York Central Railroad | 


Power Co.. 191 N. Y. 123. 


Co., 154 N. E. 790; PUR 1927 D 336, 338, 


| the Supreme Court of Ohio said that 


the Commission was an arm of the legis- 
Swarthmore vy. Public Service 


367. (Penna.); Pennsylvania v. Benn, 131 


| Atl. 253 (Penna.); Commonwealth ex rel 


v. Stewart, 286 Pa. 511; 134 Atl. 392. 
I present a statement of the develop- 


ment of the electrical industry in Penn- | 


sylvania under our regulatory laws from 
the effective date of the creation of the 
Public Service Commission, January 1, 
1914, to December 31, 1927, with three 
points in view: 


Development of Industry 


in State Summarized 


1. The development of the electrical 
industry in Pennsylvania in order to 
meet the industrial economic, and agri- 


cultural demands of our commonwealth. | 


2. The effect of these extensions on the 
consumer in matters of service and rates. 

3. The amount of money expended by 
the electric industry in Pennsylvania in 
order to this accomplishment. 

The following are the outstanding fea- 
tures in the electric light and power sit- 
uation in Pennsylvania durins the years 
1914-1927, inclusive, in which the elec- 
tric utilities have been regulated by the 
State. 

1. Electric consumers in Pennsylvania 
are today saving on the average of ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 a year over the 


rates that were in effect in 1914. In | 
other words, if the rates that were in | 


effect in 1914 were applicable today con- 
sumers would be paying approximately 
$25,000,000 annually more than they are 
presently paying. The exact figures ac- 
cording to the calculation of the bureaus 


| of the Commission are $24,283,000. 


‘ 


vania has ben multiplied nearly six times 
since 1914. There are today 1,707,000 
residential, commercial and power con- 
sumers as against 321,400 in 1914, and 
the consumption has increased from 1,- 
006,750,000 KWH to 7,127,900,000 KWH. 

8. This period of reduction of rates 
and extension of service has been coinci- 
dent with the investment of $640,000,000 
in power plants and distribution sys- 
tems. A 

4. Development and coordination of 
the electric industry in Pennsylvania has 


been a chief factor in the industrial and | 


economic development of the resources 
of the Commonwealth during the past 
one and one-half decades. 


Efficiency in Use 
Of Fuel Improved 


_5. From the standpoint of conserva- 
tion it may be noted that increased plant 
efficiencies of the electric development 
within the State of Pennsylvania in 
1927 over 1914 represenis yearly saving 
(or decrease) of 8,200,000 tons of coal. 

6. Under the regulatory supervision 
of the State, this industrial and economic 
development has, as a natural sequence, 
been extended to the agricultural in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania. During the year 
1927 rural extension electric lines 
volving an expenditure of $3,000,000 for 


the construction of 1,441 miles of rural | 
connection of | 


electrification and the 
17,700 consumers were accomplished un- 
der the general orders and rules of the 
Public Service Commission. 
next four years it is estimated that an 
additional $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 will 


be spent in the construction of 4,000 to | 


5,000 miles of rural extension lines for 
the development of the agricultural in- 


' dustry in Pennsylvania. 
The following remarks give in some | 


detail a statement of the development 








| commercial 


| inquiry that this committee 





&. Service to consumers in Pennsyl- |! 





n-'| are of the opinion that the sugested mod- 
| ification presented by Senator Walsh is 
not a diminution of the authority, but | 
; an extension of it; and, therefore, is sub- | 
| ject to more criticism on the part of the 
During the | their | 


| than the 


1914 to 1927, inclusive, and have been 


prepared from data representative of ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of total electric 
energy supplied in the State. 

1, Comparative Customers, Consump- 
tion and Revenue Statistics: 

In the 13 years ending December 31, 
1927, electric companies in Pennsylvania 
increased the number of residential and 
commercial customers served by them 
from 305,748 to 1,651,817, an increase of 
1,346,069 or 440 per cent; and increased 
the number of power customers from 
15,620 to 55,708, an increase of 40,088 or 
256 per cent. 


In the same period, KWH sold to resi- | 


dential and commercial customers in- 


creased from 193,860,000 to 1,151,289,000 | 


KWH, an increase of 957,429,000 KWH 
or 494 per cent. KWH sold to power 


of 5,163;720,000 KWH, or 635 per cent. 
Figures are not available to separate the 
total number of customers and _ total 


tween residential and commercial classes. 


Separation is possible to an extent repre- | 
| senting over 80 per cent of total resi- 


dential and commercial customers in 
1927. The number of residential con- 
sumers thus separated increased from 


158,545 in 1914 to 1,135,682 in 1927, while | 


KWH sold to them increased from 37,- 
249,000 in 1914 to 484,008,000 in 1927, 


representing an increase in the average | 


consumption per ‘residential customer 
from 235 KWH to 427 KWH per annum, 
an increase of 81.7 per cent. 


Revenue Increased 
Nearly Eightfold 

The total revenue from these resi- 
dential customers in 1914 was $4,069,793 
and in 1927 was $32,501,317, reflecting 
the increase both in number of customers 
and use per customer. 

The number of commercial] customers 
thus separated increased from 66,356 in 
1914 to 197,303 in 1927, while KWH sup- 
plied to them increased from 122,677,000 
in 1914 to 488,589,000 in 1927. This rep- 
resents an increase in average consump- 


tion per commercial customer from 1,848 | 
KWH to 2,527 KWH per annum, an in- | 


crease of 36.7 per cent. 

The total revenue from these com- 
mercial customers in 1914 was $6,652,608 
and in 1927 was $25,352,766, also reflect- 
ing increases in numbers of customers 
and use per customer. 

Gross revenue from residential 
$13,027,698 in 1914 and $71,622,510 in 
1927, an increase of $58,594,812 or 450 
per cent. 
tomers increased from $14,337,789 in 
1914 to $90,237,427 in 1927, an increase 
of $75,899,638 or 530 per cent. 


separation data is available, the average 
annual bill per customer in 1914 was 
$25.70 and $28.62 in 1927, while consump- 
tion per customer increased from 
KWH to 4385 KWH. 


Effectiveness of Regulation 
Senator Wheeler. Mr. 
do not see what this has to do with the 


taking at the present time. I can see 


where it might be material in the gen- | 


eral inquiry that will be made, if an 
inquiry is made by the other committee; 


it has to do with the matter. 

The Chairman. 
theory that all of this has been’ done 
under State supervision and, therefore, 
the other inquiry is not necessary. 


time will be up in five minutes. 


Mr. Ainey. Mr. Chairman, in the 


very brief time allowed me, I am at- | 
tempting to present a picture to you that | 


regulation under State authority and 


| State law is effective; and this, I think, 


proves it. 
Senator Wheeler. I do not think that 
has anything to do with the inquiry 
which this committee is going into. 
Myr. Ainey. 


tion I would not feel it worth my while 
to be here at all. But I suppose I may 


have the temerity of saying that I do | 


not agree with him. 

permissible, is it not? 
The Chairman. Yes. 
Mr. Ainey. 


I think that is 


tion. I will furnish a copy of this en- 

tire statement for such use as you may 

desire to make of it. 
Senator Hawes. 


_ Mr. Ainey. Yes; I am going to have 
it go into the record, with the Chair- 
man’s permission. But for your own 


of it presented to you. 

I have touched upon the steam plant 
power development, the hydro-electric 
power plant development, the transmis- 
sion facilities, system 


exhibit General Order No. 28 of the Com- 
mission, and a statement of the extent 
to which that has been taken advantage 
of in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Now, I come to one comment—and I 
desire with respect to that to say that I 
am supported by the authority of the 
National Association of Railway and 
Utility Commissioners, particularly from 
individual members of State commis- 
sions, who have.sent through Mr. Benton 
word to me and desire to raise their 
objection to certain features of the pro- 
posed modification which has been sug- 
gested by Senator Walsh, one of those 
men being Mr. White of Alabama and 


| the other Chairman Gettle of Wiscon- 
; Sin—and to state that, in their opinion, 


the modification sugested by Senator 
Waish is not any limitation, but is an 
extension of the original resolution. And 
that is the opinion of the National As- 
sociation, as I am authorized to voice it 
before the committee at the present 
time. 
Senator Hawes.—Let me _ understand 
that. I do not get that quite clear. 


State Officials Oppose 


| Extension of Investigation 


Mr. Ainey.—The National Association 
of Railway and Utility Commissioners 


State Commissions as_ invading 
rights to exercise their present authority 
original resolution as _ pre- 
sented. 
Senator Walsh. Would 


you like to 


| have it withdrawn? 
I think it would be a very | 


Mr. Ainey. 
fine thing to withdraw it, Senator. And, 


in so far as the red thread of interfer- | 


ence with state regulation and authority 


| of electric service in Pennsylvania from | is concerned, I would be delighted if | 





| be taken out of my time. 
2 tar . ;. | does your commission regulate securities 
KWH sold in the respective years as be- | 


| you 
| naneing that enterprise was disapproved 


| Service Commission 


| 
and 
customers as a whole was | 


Gross revenue from power cus- | 


Chairman, I | 


is under- ; 


He | 
has been allowed 20 minutes and his | 


| per customer. 


1 May I ask if this | 
| Statement will go into the record? 


| has largely changed. 
; | wiring campaigns, with assistance in 
convenience I will have separate copies | 


L interconnection | 
| and the interstate transfer of power. | 
In that connection, I desire to file as an 





you would go a step further and with- | 
( | actual reduction in rates. 
| based on rates in effect at approximately 
| the close of the’ period of peak prices | 


draw the whole resolution. 

Senator Walsh. I suppose so. 

Senator Wheeler. I have not any 
doubt that the lobbyists back here would 
like the same thing. 

Mr. Ainey. But I am not a part of 
the lobby. 

Senator Walsh. 
proval of the lobby. 
takes the same view, I would be very 
glad to. 

Mr. Ainey. I am not. responsible for 
the opinion of any Senator. It is about 
all I can do to be responsible for my 


own opinion, and to voice the opinion | 
of the National Association of Railway | 


and Utility Commissioners; and I do not 
voice the opinion of any one else. 


| Cooperation With State 


customers increased from 812,893,000 in | 
1914 to 5,976,613,000 in 1927, an increase | 


Security Bureau 


Senator Walsh. I would like to ask 
the witness a question or two and it may 
Judge Ainey, 


issued by the-— 


Mr. Ainey. No; but we have the State | 


security bureau which does, and we coop- 
erate splendidly. 
Senator Walsh. Is 
plant in your State? 
Mr. Ainey. No. 
Senator Walsh. Where is that? 
Mr. Ainey. It is in Maryland. Do you 
mean the dam? 
Senator Walsh. Yes; I mean the dam. 
Mr. Ainey. The dam is about five 
miles below 
ary, and the pond, or pool, extends about 
12 miles up into Pennsylvania. 
Senator Walsh. You remember, do 
not, that the original plan of fi- 


the Conowingo 


by the Federal Commission ? 

Mr. Ainey. I do not know as to that. 

Senator Walsh. Well, we will submit 
evidence as to that. 

Mr, Ainey. Ii dd know, however, that 
in working out the Conowingo project 
cooperatively between Maryland 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission, we solved every single inter- 
state regulatory matter that could be in- 
volved in that great project. 

Senator Walsh. That permit came 
from the Water Commission, did it not? 

My. Ainey. It came from the Public 
of Pennsylvanian 
and from the Maryland Commission. 

Senator Walsh. I 
have been undertaken without permis- 
sion from the Water Power Commission. 

Mr. Ainey. I conceive that; but the 
regulatory matter was, involved. 

Senator Walsh. I will not enter into 
2, discussion on that. We will put the 
whole story of the Conowingo project in. 

Mr. Ainey. I would be very glad to 
do it, because I sat through that whole 


the 
the 


| matter and I have some knowledge of it. 
, : | Now, 
For residential consumers, for which | 


Mr. Chairman, I have rather 
reached an anti-climax, in a sense. 


| Increased Consumption 
| By Smaller Users 


236 | 


Senator Hawes. I want to ask the 
witness one question. With me it is 
very largely this same issue that you 
raise of crossing State lines and 
tempting to regulate intrastate utilities. 
An elaboration of your position is in 
your statement, is it? 

Mr. Ainey. It is in my statement here. 

The remaining portion of Mr. Ainey’s 
statement is as follows: 

“For residential consumers, for which 


| separation data is available, the average 
but upon this inquiry I cannot see what | 


annual*bill per customer in 1914 was 


| $25.70, and $28.62 in 1927, while con- 
He is going on the | 
| 236 


sumption per customer increased from 
KWH to 4385 KWH. This repre- 
sents an increase in annual bill of $2.92, 
for which 192 more KWH were given. 


$99.96 and $128.50 in 1927. This is 
an increase in annual bill of $28.54 for 
which 679 more KWH were supplied 
in 1927. 


“In considering these figures, it must | 


be borne in mind that there has been 
a marked change in the type of average 


| user of electric service since 1914, par- | 
Well, Mr. Chairman, if I | 
| could agree with the Senator’s conten- 


ticularly as relates to the average use 


and small cities, the users of electric 


service 


of wiring them and the more progressive 


| and larger stores and commercial estab- 
_I think this is relevant. 
| I hope you will take it into considera- 


lishments. 


older communities in house and store 


continued to use direct steam, power or 


| their own small electric plants. 


“In the period to 1927, this condition 
As the result of 


financing given by the electric companies, | 
| practically all the older houses have been 
| wired for service while every new house 


has been equipped for that purpose. Even 
the smallest stores have adopted the mod- 
ern method of lighting. 


vices for use of electric service is small 
industries has added these _ establish- 
ments in large members. 
been that the number of customers in 
all classes has been greatly increased, 
and that relatively the larger number of 
new customers have been found among 
those who are relatively smaller users. 


“This preponderance of smaller users : ae 
as | committee of the National Association of 


| Railroad and Utility Commissioners and 


among the new customers of all classes 
has affected the average statistics of the 
electric industry, in comparing 1914 and 
1927. The average annual use per cus- 


tomer would certainly have increased by | 


a greater percentage if this preponder- 


ance of smaller new customers had not | 
the | 


occurred and been averaged 
figures. 


Significant Changes 
In Consuming Market 


into 


“So also the average cost per KWH | 


would have been reduced by larger mar- 
gins. The lower average use by the rela- 
tively greater number of small users 
among the new customers results in 
a comparatively higher average cost per 


KWH than would be the case if there | 
larger | 


had been an equal number of 
users among the new customers. 

“When these conditions are kept in 
mind, the increases in average use per 


customer and the decreases in average | 


cost per KWH, shown by the record of 
this period of 13 years in Pennsylvania, 
are striking and significant. 

“On the 1927 volume of business the 


apparent saving resulting from the ap- | 


plication of the difference in revenue per 


786,000. 
“The foregoing saving figure has been 


produced in part by the customer him- | 


self through a more liberal use and in 
part by reduction in rates by the utility 
companies. A study has been made ap- 
plying, in so far as possible, the 1914 
rates to the 1927 volume of business. 
“The results show that $24,283,000 of 


That meets the ap- 
If Senator Hawes | ; L , 
| companies in Pennsylvania have made 


| over 8,233,000 tons of coal 
our southern State bound- | 


| practically 


The work could not | 


In 1914, in both large | 


were, generally speaking, the | 
larger residence, the owners of which | 
could afford the comparatively high cost | 


The effect has ! 


| amended, 


the above $40,800,000 is assignable to | 


Reductions in Rates for Electricity 


A like study 


caused by the war, shows that the con- 
sumers of 1927 would have paid $33,178,- 


700 more for the service they received in | 
| the rates in effect in 1921 had applied. 
Between January | 


Senate Committee Is Told of Development of 


“gy 
“. 


Fixed Capital. , 
1, 1914, and December 31, 1927, electric 


gross additions to fixed capital accounts 
of $690,000,000. 


“In this period retirements have been 


$62,000,000. The net increase in fixed 
capital accounts has been $628,000,000. 
“Increase in major service facilities 
are shown by the following three items: 
Steam Power Plant Development. 


9 
“3. 


| Among the items provided by the above | 


additions to fixed capital accounts were 


an increase in steam power plant capac- | 
| ity from 469,899 KW to 2,286,008 KW. 


“In 1914 there were 160 steam power 


plants in operation in Pennsylvania for | 
capacity | 
;. ~~ seas ne | 
of 2937 KW; at the close of 1927, there 


electric service, with average 
were 61 power plants, with average ca- 
pacity of 37,475 KW. 

“In 1914, 1,179,000,000 KWH were gen- 
erated by steam power, and 6,968,000,000 
KWH in 1927, an increase of 5,789,000,- 


; 000 KWH, or 491 per cent. 


“The coal consumed per KWH in 1927 
was less than 2-5 of the 1914 consump- 
tion per KWH, equivalent to a saving of 
per annum 
on the basis of generation in 1927. 
weighted average price of coal delivered 
to electric companies in 
doubled during the 
1914 to 1927 or an increase of $1.66 a 
ton. 

“4, Hydro-Electric 
velopment. The 


Power Plant De- 
hydro-electric power 


plant capacity in 1914 was 98,305 KW | 
| of stock, 
| value of detriment of holding companies 
| owning the stock, which may be taken 
| to mean the rates and services locaily 


and increased to 268,415 KW in 1927. 
“In 1914, 30 such power plants were 

in operation in Pennsylvania with aver- 

age capacity of 3,276 KW; at the close 


f 1927 there were 36 power plants, with | ; 
: ee | evident that there is practically nothing 
| connected with the operating public util- 


average capacity of 7,456 KW. 

“In 1914, 354,170,100 KWH were gen- 
erated by hydro-electric power, and 1,- 
128,228,100 KWH in 1927, an increase of 
774,058,000 KWH, or 218 per cent. 


Copractices of Steam 
Any Hydro Electric Plants 


“Combined steam and 
plants in 1914 had a capacity of 568,204 
KW and of 2,554,422 KW in 1927. In 


output was 1,533,170,000 KWH and 
096,228,000 KWH, or an increase of 428 
per cent. 

“The average annual output per KW 
of electricity in 1914 was 2,700 KWH, 
and in 1927 had increased to 3,170 KWH. 


| At the rate in 1914 the capacity of com- 
| bined 


steam and hydroelectric power 
plants in 1927 to produce the KWH of 
output in that year, would have been 2,- 


| 998,600 KW, or 444,178 KW in excess of | 
| the actual 1927 capacity in these plants. 
in- | 


“5. Transmission Facilities. The 


creases to fixed capital accounts are also 


miles thereof in 1914, an 
6,418 miles or 38 per cent. 
in transmission line 


increase of 
The increase 
mileage of 6,418 


tance from Philadelphia to the western 
State line. 


“6. System Interconnection. “Twenty- 


| eight electric companies in Pennsylvania 


have established a total of 76 intercon- 
nections with facilities of other compa- 


nies, having a total capacity of 853,300 | 


KW. by means of which 1,363,110,000 
KWH were delivered and received by the 


| parties thereto in the 12 months ended 
| Novembr 30, 1927. 

“For commercial customers for which | 
separation data is available, the average | 
annual bill per customer in 1914 was | 


“Of the 76 points, 14 involve interstate 
transmission, with total capacity of 314,- 
000 KW, by means of which in the like 
period 831,704,000 KWH were delivered 
and received. 

“Current may be transmitted in either 


direction at all of the above interchange | 


points. 
“T. Interstate Transfer of Power. 
There have been established by electric 


companies in Pennsylvania 31 points for 


| the interstate transfer of power, includ- 
ing points for tranmission one way and | 


for transmission both ways. 

“On the 12 months ended November 
30. 1927. 634,084,541 KWH, or 7.83 per 
cent of the total KWH gencrated in the 
State were transmitted out of the State. 


In the same period, 636,607,337 KWH 


: | were transmitted into the State. 
“At that time, the competition of gas | 
| service continued to be strong in our 


“The net result of all interstate trans- 


mission was therefore that the energy | 
| generated in the State was increased by | 
lighting, and many smaller industries ; 


2,552,796 KWH. of energy secured from 
other States equivalent to .031 per cent 


| of the total energy generated within the 
| State. 


“Q 


companies in Pennsylvania built 1,441 
miles of rural distribution lines at a 
cost of $2,898,000 and connected 17,663 
rural customers, of which 4,317 were 


: ] ; | farmers. 
“The widespread introduction of de- | 


“In other words, rural customers are 


| being connected at the rate of 58 custo- 


mers for each working day of the year. 


Modification Declared 
To Extend Inquiry 


“The suggested modification of the 
resolution introduced by Senator Walsh 
has been submitted to the appropriate 


I am authorized by Chairman Gettle, of 


| Wisconsin, chairman of that committee, 


to express our opinion that the sug- 
gested modification enlarges the scope 
rather than in anywise limiting the origi- 


nal proposal and in that connection I | 
| submit very briefly the following: 


“The Walsh Amendment is as follows: 


| ‘Provided that nothing herein contained 
| shall be deemed to authorize the Com- 


mittee to inquire into affairs of any 
operating corporation engaged exclu- 
sively in intratstate commerce, not being 
a sudsidiary of, or whose stock is not 


| held, or whose operations are not to 
/ some extent controlled by another cor- 


poration.’ 

“Question: The question in one form 
or another will be to explain why the 
States should have any objection to the 


| resolution thus amended. 


“Considerations in connection with 
the answer: 

“In order to answer fully it is neces- 
sary to analyze the resolution § as 
and first determine what 
utilities it now covers. 

“First: It includes any operating com- 


fat : ‘ ' pany purchasing or selling electricity 
KWH realized in 1914 and 1927 is $40,- | 


across State line, no matter how insig- 
nificant or relatively unimportant the 


| transfer may be. 
“Second: It includes every operating | 


company the stock of which may be held 


by another corporation, and necessarily | 


includes all gas and electric utilities of 
any importance, with perhaps a very 
few exceptions, and this would be so 
even though the amendment provided 





The | 


hydro-electric | 


| has never so held. 





Rural Electricfication. During the | 
| year 1927, in eight months of which Gen- 
eral Order 28 was effective, the electric | 





In Pennsylvania Are Reviewed 


Power Industry and Increased Effi- 


ciency in 


only for those cases where a large in- 
terest in the stock or perhaps a con- 
trolling interest is held by other cor- 
porations. 

“Third: It will include a vast number 


| of small individual utilities operating in 


small cities or villages. 

“The analysis therefore shows the ex- 
clusion to be nil. 

“It includes every utility that is itself 
a holding company, though it be com- 
pletely subjective to State regulations 
in every particular. 

“The resolution does not confine itself 
to investigation of questions connected 


i with the movement of clectricity across 


State lines, but includes an investigation 
of minute matters connected with every 
single public utility. 


“The amended resolution makes no dis- | 


tinction between investigation or compa- 
nies not themeslves engaged in inter- 


Pennsylvania | state commerce and utilities so engaged. 


period | 


“The investigation is _ specifically 
stated to cover all matters of assets and 
liabilities and their growth, all matters 
related to their securities and the issue 
thereof, values connected’ therewith, 
prices received, all questions of control 
earnings and expenses and 


furnished by the utilities. It is perfectly 


ities now controlled by the State which 
may not be investigated by this proposed 
committee acting with the most inquisi- 
torial power. 


“Holding companies are not engaged | 
| in interstate commerce unless they them- 


selves are transferring electricity across 
State lines, which only exists where the 


company is a public utility subject to 
‘ . <. | State regulation. | 
the respective years, combined energy | 
| 


“A company holding stock in another 
corporation even though it has stock con- 
trol is in no way merged with the con- 


| trolled company, and though the utility 


controlled may be engaged in interstate 
commerce as a utility, the holding com- 
pany is not so engaged. . . 
“Tt is claimed that probably sending 
securities through the mail or by express 


is in itself interstate commerce, although | 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 


Even if this were 
so, to base jurisdiction for a certain in- 
vestigation upon this contention can not 


: SO | help but appear as a subterfuge unless it 
represented by 8,091 miles of transmis- | ag PE 


| sion lines in 1927 compared with 1,673 
at- | 


| is the intention to frame some national 
| blue-sky law for the protection of in- | 


vestors, in which case all companies 
whose securities may be thus transferred 


. : : : 18 | are brought within the scope of the in- 
| miles is equivalent to 18 times the dis- | 


vestigation. 
Observations Presented 
For Utility Commissioners ° 
“In submitting these observations, I 


speak not only for the Public Service 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania, but also for the National | 


Association of Railway and Utility Com- 
missioners, and the special committee 
thereof appointed to consider the Walsh 


Resolution and the suggested amendment |} 
thereto, of which Chairman Gettle of the | 


Wisconsin Commission is chairman.” 
“1, Intefstate transfer of power. So 
far as Pennsylvania and its neighbor- 
ing States are concerned, there are no 
essential questions in reference to the 


interstate transfer of power which have | 


yet arisen that have not been met by 
State regulatory control. For illustra- 
tion: The commissions of Maryland and 


Pennsylvania cooperatively dealt with all | 


the problems arising in connection with 
the great Connowingo Dam _ project, 
which inyolves construction cost upward 
of $50,000,000. The commissions, under 
the authority of State statutes, passed 
not only upon construction plans, pro- 
posed distribution systems, etc., but also 
upon proposed methods of financing, se- 
curity issues and intercorporate relation- 
ships. What was done in this instance, 
cited simply as an illustration, 1s pos- 
sible under the regulatory authority of 
all the States dealing with similar 
problems. 

“2. Interstate sale of securities. It 
should be clear to the Committee that the 
amount, price, etc., of utility securities 


has practically no bearing upon rates | 
| and charges to utility rate payers for 


the reason that rates are based funda- 


mentally on value, as defined by law. | 


However, if it is a purpose to protect the 
investing public, or the buyers of utility 
or holding company securities, I may say 
that, so far as Pennsylvania and many 
other States are concerned, they have al- 
ready made provision for the protection 
of the investing public by making all se- 
curity issues, utility and otherwise, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the so-called 
‘blue-sky’ laws. Such statutes are un- 
doubtedly within the power and preroga- 
tive of the sovereign States. If there are 
any States which have not deemed it ad- 
visable as yet to enact ‘blue-sky’ laws, 


that would seem to be evidence, at least, | 


that no pressing necessity has yet arisen 


| to protect the investing public in those 


States in the matter of the sale of utility 
and other securities.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gen- 


| tlemen of the Committee, let me reiterate 
| a statement made the other day, that if 


an investigation is ordered, whatever 
may be its scope, the Public Service Com- 
mission of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania will supply all the data which 
it has or can reasonably secure and make 
the same available to any committee of 
Congress or to any other official or un- 
official body of character. 
The Chairman. Judge 
recognized for a statement. 


Ransom is 
And, Sen- 


ator Walsh, I will say that before you | 


came in I arbitrarily fixed the time for 


today’s hearing, giving to Judge Ainey | 


20 minutes, Judge Ransom 40 minutes, 
and you the remaining hour. 
Senator Walsh of Montana. 
you. 
(Statement of 


I thank 


William L. Ransom, 


| Esq., New York City, appearing in be- 


half of the Joint Committee of National 


Utility Associations.) 


Mr. Ransom. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I will say that 
although my appearance here is in be- 
half of the Joint Committee of National 
Utility Associations in opposition to the 
resolution pending before your commit- 
tee, yet in the course of my professional 





;}is Tom 
| books and papers of the companies op- 
| erating in the States of the Union. 


| District of Connecticut: 
| rows, of Connecticut. 





Operations. 


work I represent a number of utility 
companies, and some holding companies, 
in several parts of New York State and 
also some which operate in other States. 


It seems to me that on this closing day 
there remain simply two cuestions: 


1. Whether a prima facie case has 
been made out here for any investigation 
of the utilities by a committee of the 
Congress; and 

2. If that were so what under the de- 
cisions and public policy are the sound 
and reasonable principles or limitations 
of the scope of power of investigation 
and legislation as to the matters con- 
tained in the resolution. 

And as briefly as I can in the few min- 
utes you have allotted me I shall discuss, 
and analyze in some measure, the 
charges that have been made here during 
the hearings, the instances cited and the 
jurisdictional question to which several 
Senators have referred. 

Inasmuch as you have limited my time 
I shall be grateful if questions may be 
reserved until I am near the end, at 
which time I shall be glad to answer any 
questions that I can during such time as 
remains. 


Inquiry Power Limited 
By Power to Legislate 

First, let me refer to two or three 
questions which I understand to be no 
longer in controversy before this Com- 
mittee: In the first place, Senator Walsh 
has soundly conceded that power to in- 
vestigate is limited by the power to 
legislate, and that the Congress has not 
the power and jurisdiction of investiga- 
tion in relation to matters concerning 
which it cannot legislate. So that as I 
take it that is out of this situation. 

In the second place, Senator Walsh has 
soundly and I think necessarily con- 
ceded that holding companies are not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce because of 
their ownership of stocks or bonds of 
companies situated in one or more or 
many States. This is in accord With 
the statement of the Senator made on 
February 28, 1927, in which he said 
that a holding company although it 
exercised supervision and control over 
subsidiaries operating in half of the 
States of the Union, is not engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

And if a holding company owning 
stock in several States, and if that hold- 
ing company, as he says, even though 
it exercises supervision and control over 
operating utilities in half the States of 
the Union, is not engaged!in interstate 
commerce, then it follows by the same 
taken that the local bank and the local 
contracting company and the local engi- 


| neering concern, which furnish service 


to the utilities in these local commu- 
nities, are not possibly within the scope 
of investigation or legislation as inter- 
state commerce. 

Both of these reasonable concessions 
have cleared and clarified, I think, the 
situation a great deal, and I venture to 
refer to a third aspect which seems to 
me to have come to a general realiza-’ 
tion and acceptance in the course of 
these hearings— 

Senator Walsh of Montana (inter- 


| posing). Having in mind your request 
| not to be interrupted, did you hear my 


opening statement to this Committee? 
Mr. Ransom. Yes, sir; and I shall 
quote from it in a moment. 
Senator Walsh of Montana. All right. 
Mr. Ransom. That is a situation that 
has come to be a general realization and 
acceptance, I think, although perhaps not 
an express confession. 


Resolution Said to Include 
Non-Utility Corporations 

It is a round phrase, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, to talk 
about investigating an industry. But 
the thing to keep in mind when you in- 


| vestigate an industry, if you call it that, 


is that what you really investigate is 
companies, local companies; that what 
you really bring here is not the industry 
in the abstract but what you bring here 
Brown and Ralph Jones and 


And what you adopt, when you talk 
about investigating an industry is, that 
at the election of your committee, the 
officers, accounts, vouchers, of 3,500 com- 
panies, in every part of this country or 
in any part of the country, may be 
brought by subpoena of any Senator, for 
overhauling. 

And by the same standard when you 
put in the resolution vague phrases, or 


| leave in the resolution phrases about 


financial institutions, engineering com- 
panies, construction companies, and I 
ask you to think about that in the terms 
of what that concretely means in the 
local communities as to the companies 
and the financial institutions which do 
work and render service for our fare 
flung utilities. 

The resolution as it stands means the 
banks in any town. It means the local 
companies and concerns that do con- 


| struction service in any county or in any 


town; the local citizens engaged in local 
business in any city, village or section 
of the United States; not only capitali- 
zation of utilities, not only capitaliza- 
tion and the increase in capital assets 
and capital liabilities of all these non- 
utility corporations. 

The full text of the stenographice 
transcript of proceedings at the 
hearings will be continued in the 
issue of February 6. 


| Five Nominations Made 


For Vacancies in Judiciary 


President Coolidge on February 3 sent 
the following nominations to the Senate: 

To be United States District Judge, 

Warren B. Bure 
Additional. 

To be Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii: William C. Achi, Jr., 
of Hawaii. Reappointment. 

To be United States Attorney, North- 
ern District of Texas: Norman A. Dodge, 
of Texas. 

To be United States Marshal, Eastern 
District of Missouri: Theodore W. Huk- 
riede, of Missouri. Reappointment. 

To be secretaries in the Diplomatie 
Service: McCeney Werlich, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mahlon Fay Perkina, 
of California. 
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Taxation 


Profits on Property of Decedent Based 
On Valuation at Time of Owner’s Death 


Departmental! Custom 
Denounced by Court 


Says Procedure Has Resulted 
in Double Taxation in 
Certain Cases. 


BANKERS TrusT Co., AS EXECUTOR UNDER 
THE WILL 06 MARY B. BROWER, 
DECEASED, PLAINTIFF, V. FRANK K. 
Bowers, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, DEFENDANT. District CourRT, 
SoUTHERN DistricT OF NEW YORK. 
The plaintiff, as exccutor under the 

will of Mary Brower, sued to recover 

additional taxes assessed against the es- 
tate, taxes computed upon the difference 
between the selling price of certain 
bonds and real estate and the cost of 
such properties to the decedent. Plain- 


tiff contended and its return for the es- | 


tate wss so made, that the taxable in- 
come should be the difference between 
the prices at which the bonds and real 


estate were sold by the executor and ! 


the value of these properties on the date 
of the decedent’s death. 

Contrary to the practice of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, long con- 
tinued, the court adopted the view of the 
plaintiff, holding that the departmental 
practice heretofore pursued was pro- 
ductive of unfair results under provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. Following 


the decision of the Court of Claims of | 
the United States in Nichols v. United | 


States the court denied the motion to 
dismiss. 

Joseph M. Hartfield, R. D. Morrill and 
W. T. Morson, for plaintiff. Samuel C. 
Coleman for the defendant. 


Following is the full text of the opin- | 


ion by Judge Thacher: 
The sole question is whether profits 


upon the sale of property, acquired by a | ] i 
' the exception property the equitable, if 
| not the legal, 


decedent during his lifetime and sold by 
his estate after his death, are to be cal- 


culated for income tax purposes upon the } 


value of the property as of the time of 
death or upon its cost to the defendant 
during his lite. 
Estate Taxed 
As Distinct Entity 

By Section 219(a) of the Revenue Act 


of 1926 the income tax imposed upon | 


individuals is applied to “the income of 
estates,” including income received by 
estates of deceased persons during the 
period of administration or settlement 


of the estate, and it is provided by Sec- | 


tion 219(b) that the tax shall be com- 
puted “upon the net income of the es- 
tate.” Thus the estate is taxed as an 
entity distinct from the decedent. (Bank- 
ers Trust Co. v. Bowers, 295 Fed. 89, 
94 (C. C. A. 2d.); Catnerwood v. U. S., 
280 Fed. 241). And it is the income, not 
the corpus of the estate, which is taxed. 
Speaking generally, estates of deceased 
persons are treated in Section 219 as es- 
tates held in trust for beneficiaries, and 
it is quite manifestly the intent of this 
section to treat the estate as a fund in 
course of administration for the living. 
not as property still owned by the dead. 
Hence the tax is imposed upon the in- 
come of estates, not upon the corpus of 
estates, and not upon property which if 
received by the decedent during his life- 
time would have constituted income in 
his hands. 

What, then, is income of a decedent’s 


estate within the meaning of Section | 


219? At the instant of death all the 
property of the decedent constitutes the 


corpus of his estate. which, subject to | 


the payment of debts, belongs to those 
who take by bequest, devise or 
heritance. At the instant of déath the 
capital of the estate is 


after derived from the sale of property 


owned by the decedent is income de- | 
rived from the sale of capital assets | 


which under the rule in Doyle v. Mitchell 
Bros. Co., 247 U. S. 179, 185, cannot 


exceed the actual gain over capital value. | oe se - . 
| found in Section 202 of the Act of 1918. 
| This consistent Departmental construc- 


a also Bingham vy. Long, 249 Mass 
But it may be asked whether the ordi- 


nary meaning of the words “the income |! 


of estates” is qualified by any other pro- 


visions of the statute which disclose an | 


income | i 
| been construed under prior statutes, and 


intention to treat as_ taxable 
which is not strictly “income of the es- 
tate.” In this connection reference is 


made to Section 204, which so far as | 


pertinent provides: 
“Sec. 204 (a). The basis for deter- 
mining the gain or loss from the sale 


or other disposition of property acquired | 


after February 28. 1913, shall be the 
cost of such property; except that 
(5) If the property was acquired by 


bequest, devise or inheritance, the basis | 


shall be the fair market value of such 


property at the time of such acquisi- | 


* *? 


tion * 
Gross Income 
Includes Sales Gains 

In this connection Section 215 is per- 
tinent.. Section 213 (a) defines gross 
income to include gains from sales or 
dealing in property, and Section 213(b) 
provides: 

“(b) The term ‘gross income’ does not 
include the following items, which shall 
be exempt from taxation under this 
me *..* *%, 

(3) The value of property acquired by 
gift, bequest, device or inheritance (but 
the income from such property shall be 
included in gross income).” 

Section 204(a) is general in its terms. 


-Primarily it applies only to the taxing | 


of individuals. It does not specifically 
apply to the computation of the tax 
imposed by Sec. 219 (a) upon the income 
of estates, which is to be computed upon 
the net income of the estate. 
more, Sec. 204 (a) refers to cost of prop- 
erty sold, without further definition of 
what is meant by the term “cost.” It 


is to be inferred that by “cost” is meant | 


cost to the taxpayer, the person whose 
income is being determined for the pur- 
pose of taxation. Unless the term is so 
limited the language used is devoid of 
any meaning, and if so limited the pro- 


vision can have no application to the | 
sale of part of the corpus of an estate. | 
The estate is held by fiduciaries for the | 
It is the 

income received by the estate for their | 


benefit of living beneficiaries. 


benefit which is subjected to taxation by 
Section 219, and it is quite unreasonable 
to suppose that Sec. 204 (a) was in- 
tended to have any application in such 
cases, 
clared intention of Section 219 to im- 
pose the tax solely upon the net income 


of the estate and would subject to tax- | 


ation property held for others, not as 
income but as principal. 


Although the general rule declared in | 


| died. 


in- | 
| 


3 all-inclusive. | 
There is no income, and income there- | 


*cz & , 


Further- | 


> 


Section 204 (a) is that gain or loss from 
the sale of property acquired after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1918, shall be the cost of such 
property, Congress was careful to except | 
from the operation of this rule property 
acquired by bequest, devise or inheri- ; 
tance, the basis for determining the gain 
or loss from the sale of such property 
being fixed at the fair market value 
thereof at the time of its acquisition. 
(Sec. 204 (a)—(5).) Property left by | 
a decedent, which becomes part of his 
estate, is not acquired by his_ personal 
representatives by bequest, devise or in- | 
heritance, and hence the Government 
argues that income derived by executors 
from the sale of such property is not 
within the exception. 


Rule Excepts 
Property by Bequest 
But insofar as any beneficial interest | 
is concerned such property is acquired | 
by the beneficiaries by bequest, devise or 
inheritance, and it is not an unreason- 
able interpretation to hold the language 
of the exception broad enough to cover | 


| Property thus acquired, although the es- 


tate is still in the course of adminis- | 
tration. For tax purposes the distinc- | 
tion between the estate and the decedent | 
is real, but that between the estate and | 
its beneficial owners is artificial, and if | 
necessary to effectuate the intent of the 
statute there should be no hesitancy in 
holding property held by executors | 
within the meaning of the words “ac- 
quired by bequest, devise or inheritance” | 
as used in Section 204 (a)—(5). 

The argument for the defendant, 
erroneously I think, seeks to extend the 
general provisions of Section 204 (a) 


| to the sale of assets of an estate by 
| executors, stretches the language of that 


section so that the word “cost”’ includes, | 
not cost to the taxpayer whose income 
is subjected to taxation but cost to a 


| predecessor in title; and then by strict 


and formal construction excludes from 


title to which has been 
acquired “by bequest, devise or inheri- 
tance.” The result is unreasonable. If 
in the administration of the estate it | 
becomes necessary to sell property, the 


| resulting gain or loss accrues to bene- 


ficiaries who have acquired their interest | 
by bequest, devise or inheritance. If | 
such sales are not necessary the prop- 
erty will pass in kind to the benefi- | 
ciaries. In the one case gain or loss | 


i is calculated upon cost to the decedent, 


and in the other upon value when he | 
There is no sense to such dis- | 
tinctions. If Congress had intended to 
tax the mere appreciation of capital as- 
sets unrealized by sale during the dece- 
dent’s life, such gains would have been 
taxed whenever realized by the benefi- 
ciaries of his estate, not merely if real- 
ized by his executors. 


Practice Declared 
To Impose Double Tax 


The resuit is unfair because it im- 
poses a double tax upon the accretion 
in value during the decedent’s life, i. 
e., an estate tax upon the value of the 
property at death and an income tax 
upon the accretion in value prior to 


| death, realized by sale after death. Such 


duplication is to be avoided unless re- 
quired by express words. (ti. 5. v 
Supplee-Biddle Co., 265 U. S. 189.) 
The construction contended for is 
contrary i» the established practice, con- 
sistently followed by the Treasury De- 
partment until after the enactment of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. Prior to the 
passage of that statute, on February 26, 
1926, the consistent practice of the 
Department, pursuant to which the in- 
come of estates resulting from the sale 
of property during the period of ad- 
ministration was computed upon the 
basis of value at the time of death, was 
never questioned in the decision of any 
Court which has been called to my at- 
tention. Provisions precisely similar in 
effect, so far as that practice is con- 
cerned, to the provisions of Section 204 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, are 


tion is persuasive evidence of the inten- 
tion of Congress that the tax imposed 
by Section 219 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 was intended to be confined to the 
income of estates as that phrase had 


that the provisions of Section 204 (a) 
were not intended to limit this mean- 
ing and construction of Section 219. | 


; Under the Revenue Act of 1926 the De- 


partmental practice and construction 
continued as before, and it was not until 
after the decision of the Court of Claims 
in McKinney v. the United States (62 
Ct. Cls. 180), rendered May 3, 1926, 
and after the Government’s petition to 
the Supreme Court for a writ of certi- | 
orari to review that decision had been 
denied, that the present practice of the 
Department, of which the case at Bar 
is an instance, was inaugurated. With 
due respect for the decision of the 


| Court in the McKinney case, I am con- 


strained to reach a contrary conclu- | 
sion, 


Different Decisions 
By Court Are Discussed 


I am unable to reconcile that deci- 
sion with what was said in the same 
Court quite recently in the case of | 
Nichols v. the United States (Ct. of 
Claims No. F-81; decision rendered 
November 7, 1927, reported in “U. 5. 
Daily’ November 18, 1927). The ques- | 


| tion there presented was whether the | 


decedent’s distributive share of commis- 
sions on sales, earned prior to his death | 
by a partnership of which he was a 
member and paid over to his executors | 
after his death, constituted income of 
his estate subject to income tax. It was 
held that the decedent’s share of these | 
commissions was not taxable as income 
to his estate. In the course of its opin- 
ion the Court said: 

“It thus appears that the one item | 
has been treated as part of the value 
of the gross estate for estate tax pur- 
poses, and as part of the gross income 
of the estate for income tax purposes; 
and the question for decision is whether | 
it can be made to serve in both these 
capacities. 

“We think the answer must be in the 
negative.” 

The Court also said: 


_ Denies Motion 


for this would defeat the de- To Dismiss Action 


“When, therefore, an item is prop- 
erly determined to constitute a part of 
the gross estate of a decedent for estate 
tax purposes, it cannot by any sort of 
reasoning be made to constitute a part 
of the income of the same estate. It is 


| ing the tax here involved. 
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Estates 


Income Is Realized 


To Estate by Sale 


Decision Refuses to Make Cal- 
culation on Costs Dur- 
ing Lifetime. 


a part of the corpus, The income of 


| an estate which the statute taxes is, 


generally speaking, the income which ac- 
crues after the estate begins, and it 
begins with the decedent’s death.”’ 

In the Nichols case it was contended 
in behalf of the Government that ‘‘There 


| can be no capital in the estate unless 


that which constitutes the capital item 
has first been treated as income either 
of the decedent or of the estate.”’ This 


| contention was rejected by the Court 
|} and 


it was held that the distributive 
share of the commissions was not tax- 
able as income of the estate. 

I am impressed with the soundness 
of the views expressed by the Court in 
the Nichols case, and am constrained 
to conclude, contrary to the decision 
in the McKinney case, that the value 
of the property at the time of death, 
not the cost thereof during decedent’s 
life, was the proper basis for comput- 
Accordingly 
the 


complaint as not stating a cause of ac- 
tion is denied. 
January 30, 1928. 


Assessment Upheld 


On Reserve for Loss 


Tax on Amount Restored to 
Surplus Held to Be Book- 
keeping Transaction. 


FIBRE YarN COMPANY, PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. DOCKET No. 
7244, 

The petitioner restored to surplus ac- 


count a sum set aside several years pre- | 


viously as a reserve to meet losses which 
eccur in subsequent years, and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue assessed 
an additional tax on the amount as in., 
come. 
the Board of Tax Appeals, however, as 
bookkeeping transaction and 


tioner. Thomas P. Dudley, Esq., for the 
Commissioner. 

The full text of the finding of facts 
and the opinion follows: 
._ The Commissioner determined  de- 
ficiencies of $330.43 and $988.33 in in- 
come and profits tax for 1921 and income 
tax for 1922, respectively. Petitioner 
brings this proceedings to secure a rede- 
termination of the liability asserted. 
_ Findings of Fact: In 1919 the peti- 
tioner was the lessee of certain premises, 
part of which it occupied and part of 
which it sublet. During that year it set 
up on its books an account known as 
“Reserve for Rent” to which it credited 
in that year $1,350. Such entries were 
made for the purpose of providing a re- 
serve for any future loss which might 
occur from the lease by reason of any 
vacancies in the premises subleased. 
Such reserve did not represent any lia- 
bility owing by the petitioner. 


and credited to surplus account. In de- 
termining petitioner’s net taxable 
come for 1922. the respondent has in- 
cluded said $1,350 as income. 


Had Reserve for Bad Debts. 


On December 31, 1919, petitioner es- | 


tablished on its books a reserve for bad 
debts. At January 1, 1921, the amount 
of such reserve was $300. During 1921 


the petitioner ascertained debts of $3,- | 


552.08 to be worthless and charged them 


off its books. On December 31, 1921, the 
reserve for bad debts was $904. On its 
return for 1921 petitioner claimed a de- 
duction of $4,456.03 on account of bad 
debts. The Commissioner allowed $3,- 


| 552.03. 


Du~ing 1922 the petitioner ascertained 
debts of $5,758.95 to be worthless and 
charged them off its books. 
$400.59 from debts previously 
off as worthless. 
for 1922, the reserve for bad debts was 
increased to $5,000. On its return for 


written 


1922 petitioner claimed a deduction of | 


$9,454.36, 


$5,358.36. 


The Commissioner allowed 


The sales of petitioner and the amount | 


of its accounts receivable outstanding at 
December 31 of the respective years was 
as follows: 


1920, $316,266, $28,958.80; 1921, $387,- | 


698.89, $30,133.37; 
$31,071.23. 
Opinion by Phillips: There can be no 


1922, $381,106.80, 


| doubt that the respondent erred in add- 


ing to petitioner’s income for 1922, the 
amount of a reserve set up in 1919 to 
provide for possible future losses. Such 
reserve did not at any time represent 


a liability and the amount credited to | 


the reserve was at all times a part of 
the surplus funds of the petitioner. 


more than restore to surplus a_ portion 


| thereof previously set aside for a special 


purpose, No income resulted *o the pe- 
titioner from such entry. 


Part of Claim Disallowed. 


Section 214(a) (7) of the Revenue Act | 


of 1921 permits the deduction of: 
“Debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable year (or, 
in the discretion of the Commissioner, a 
reasonable addition to a reserve for bad 
debts); and when satisfied that a debt 


| is recoverable only in part, the Commis- 


sioner may allow such debt to be charged 


| off in part.” 


The Commissioner disallowed a_ part 


of the amount claimed by the petitioner | 


for bad debts. It appears that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, the reserve for bad debts 


amounted to $300. During 1921, debts | 


of $3,552.03 were written off the books. 
At the end of the year the reserve 
was $904. 

These transactions were recorded on 
two accounts on the books, but the effect 
of the whole was to make an addition of 
$4,156.08 to the reserve for bad debts 
and to charge against this reserve the 
debts found to be worthless. In a sim- 


defeadant’s motion to dismiss the | 


This assessment was regarded by | 
it held | 
| that the taxpayer had realized no taxa- 


| ble income therefrom. | 
Meyer Bernstein, Esq. for the peti- 


In 1922 | 
such reserve was written off the books | 


in- | 


It collected | 


In closing the books | 


The | 
bookkeeping entry made in 1922 did no | 


Reserves 


4 of Court—Full text of Treasury 
United States, Court of Claims, The 
2706, Volume IT: 
ufacturing assets continues to 


to it and otherwise engaging in 


is “‘doing business” and is subject 
enue Act of 1918.—T. D. 4123. 


Internal Revenue. 
(Volume II). 


estates the same income tax applied 
property 


ing his life—Bankers Trust Co., 
Deceased, v. Frank K. Bowers, 


the resolution is made.—Fibre Yarn 


ume II). s 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 





| 
| 


| Calendar 
| of the 


| Board of Tax 
| Appeals 


S. 


| M. Brooks and Sons, 
| Comanissioner. Docket No, 7747. 

A retrospective appraisal based 
upon reproduction cost less theoreti- 
cal depreciation is not a sound or re- 
liable basis for ‘the valuation of 
property and is not acceptable as 
a measure of value for invested cap- 
ital and depreciation purposes. 


Bennett Gravel Company, Petitioner, Vv. | 
Commissioner. Docket Nos. 9572 and | 


21209. s 
The Commissioner’s determination 
of the value of gravel deposits ap- 
proved in the absence of satisfac- 
tory evidence showing a different 
value. 
G. Elias & Brother, Inc., Petitioner, 
Commvissioner. Docket No. 11954. | 
The amount deducted by the peti- 
tioner on account of the exhaustion, 
wear and tear, including obsoles- 
cence, of its physical assets, held to 


be reasonable. 
ccnp sins cineca 
= 


ilar manner debts of $5,758.95 were writ- | 


ten off the books in 1922. There were 
recoveries of $400.59. At the end of the 
year the reserve was increased to $5,000. 
The effect on the accounts for this year 
was to make a net addition of $9,454.56 
to the reserve. The Commissioner hav- 
ing refused to allow a part of the de- 
duction claimed, the question for deci- 
sion is whether these additions were 
réasonable, 
Basis for Fixing Revenue. 

The uncontradicted testimony is that 

| the amount of the reserve at the close 


| . . 
| of 1922 was based upon an examination | 


| of the outstanding accounts by one hav- 
ing knowledge of the financial situation 
of the debtors. The same person testi- 
fied that he did not know how the amount 
at the beginning of the year was estab- 


| lished and we are without any other evi- 
dence of the basis on which this amount 


is reached. It should be clear that if the | 
tor bad debts is inadequate at | 


reserve 
i the beginning of the year but is ade- 
| quate at its close, the amount added 
| thereto must have been sufficient to care 
for the inadequacy existing at the be- 
ginning of the year. To some extent 
it is an addition which should have been 
made in the prior year, and to the same 
extent it is unreasonable for the year 
in question. 

It was not intended that taxable in- 
come might be distorted from year to 
®*vear by making an inadequate addition 
to the reserve in one year and an ex- 
cessive addition in some future year. 
| Here the petitioner had, at the close 
| of 1920, accounts receivable of $28,958.- 
| 80 and a reserve of $300; at the close of 

1921, accounts receivable of $30,133.87 

and a reserve of $904; at the close of 

1922 accounts receivable of $31,071.23 
| and a reserve of $5,000. Accounts known 

to be worthlesss had been eliminated from 

the receivables and-no longer were to 

be provided for in the reserve. Accounts 

receivable were substantially the same at 
| the close of each year. 


Commissioner Upheld. 

In the absence of some explanation, 
there would seem to be no reason why 
the reserve in each case should not have 
been substantially the same. 
witness produced who had any knowl- 
| edge of the accounts was unable to state 
how the reserves were arrived at prior 
| to December 31, 1922. The Commissioner 
disallowed so much of the addition as 
| was not necessary to provide for debts 
written off during the year. 

The effect of his action is to leave 
the same balance in the reserve account 
at the close of each year. 


in the evidence which even suggests 
that it was improper. The adjustments 
made in the deductions claimed for bad 
debts are approved. 

It was stipulated that the Commis- 
sioner erroneously included as income 
the amount of $2,460.69, representing 
the amount in excess of cost at which 
certain assets purchased during the year 
were set upon the petitioner’s accounts. 





proper adiustment should be made. 
A fourth error assigned in the petition 
wes abandoned at the hearing. 
Decision will be entered on 20 ‘days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 
| February 2, 1928. 


Petitioner, V+ | 


The only | 


On its face | 
this seems proper and there in nothing 


In the recomputation of the deficiency, | 


1928 


Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONI 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


APITAL STOCK TAX: Revenue Act of 1918: “Doing Business”: Decision 


decision based 6n Chevrolet Motor Co. v. 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 


Where a corporation after the sale of its, good will and man- 


carry on with its remaining assets, participating 
in the activities of two other corporations whose success resulted beneficially 
transactions not designed to effect final liqui- 


dation of its assets but to produce profit for its stockholders, the corporation 
to the capital stock tax imposed by the Rev- 


F,VIDENCE: Reserve for Bad Debts.—Where deduction is sought for addi- 

tions to a reserve for bad debts and part of this deduction has been dis- 
allowed by the taxing authority, the burden is on the taxpayer to show that 
the amount claimed is reasonabie.—Fibre Yarn Company v. Commissioner of 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 3432, Col. 3 


[NCOME: Estates: Basis of Computation: Profits from Sale of Property: 
1926 Act.—Since an estate is taxed as an entity distinct from the decedent 
and Section 219 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 imposes upon the income of 


to individuals, profits from the sale of 


, acquired by a decedent during his life ahd sold by his estate after 
| 1} his death, are to be calculated for income-tax purposes upon the eae -— 

-operty as of the time of decedent’s death, not upon its cost to decedent dur- 
on 4 Executor Under the Will of Mary B. Brower, 
Internal Revenue Collector. 
Southern, District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 3432, Col. 1 (Volume ITI). 


(District Court, 


RESERVES: Income: Reserves Restored to Surplus: 1921 Act—Where a 
7 sum is set aside in one year to meet losses in subsequent years and is 
| latex restored to surplus account, the transaction leaves the total surplus funds 
without actual change and no taxable income is realized in the year in which 


Company, v. Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 3432, Col. 3 (Vol- 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


| Place to File Returns 

| Of Taxes Designated 

| Should Not Be Sent to Bureau 
of Internal Revenue 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. 
February 5, reminded taxpayers that 


| they should send their individual income 
| tax returns to the internal revenue col- 
lector of the district in which they live, | 
and not to the Bureau of Internal Reve- | 


nue in Washington. 

Mr. Blair’s statement was made neces- 
sary, he said orally, because of an ap- 
parent misunderstanding which some 
taxpayers still have that their returns 
should be sent direct to the Bureau. The 


| commissioner seeks to correct the prac- 


tice by a public statement. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

From every part of the country indi- 


| vidual returns of income tax for the year 


1927 are being received by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue at Washington, ad- 

| dressed to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Individual income tax returns should be 
sent to the collector of internal revenue 
for the district in which the taxpayer 

| has his legal residence or principal place 
of business. Persons having no domi- 
cile or place of business in the United 


| States should file their returns of in- 


come with the collector of internal reve- 
nue, Galen L. Tait, at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Residents of the District of Columbia 
may either mail their returns to Collec- 
tor Tait or file them at the office of the 
deputy collector of internal revenue for 
the District, 1422 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. 

| the calendar year basis ends March 15, 
1928. 


Relief of Congestion 


| Bar Association Seeks Change 
Grouping of Circuits 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sive reports on the problem and we are 
now presenting the results of those re- 
ports in the form of a bill which we 
think will accomplish the ends desired.” 

Prior to Mr. Moores’ appearance as a 
witness, the Assistant Attorney General, 
John Marshall, presented to the Com- 
mittee ,letters from several senior cir- 
| cuit judges which were replies to_in- 

quiries sent them by the Attorney Gen- 

eral, John G. Sargent, who now is ill. 

The letters dealt with some of the tech- 

nical, problems involved in the change 

proposed, but Mr. Moores was not in- 
clined to regard them as real objections 
to the plan which was before the Com- 
| mittee. 
No Objections To Amendments. 

He explained, however, that the Bar 
Association kad “no pride of authorship” 
in the bill and was willing that it should 
be amended where such amendments did 
not alter the basic ratios between dis- 
tricts upon which the law reform com- 
mittee had framed its bill. 

Mr. Marshall told the Committee that 
the Department of Justice had reached 
no conclusion on the proposition. Mr. 
Sargent has been absent and the De- 
partment, therefore, was unwilling to 

| go ahead with consideration of the bill 
until the Attorney General himself 
could give it attention, he said. 

Mr. Thatcher, in presenting the Bar 
Association representatives, declared the 
bill represented the “best judgment of 
a number of leaders of the legal profes- 
sion” as to the methods for eliminating, 
or at least reducing the congestion ex- 
isting in circuit courts of appeal. He 
said it was his thought that only by the 
| presentation of a bill to correct the con- 
ditions could the Committee of Congress 
ascertain the true facts. 

Representative I. G. Hersey (Rep.), of 
Maine, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee, said it was apparent there would be 
objection to the bill as it stood and he 
announced that opponents of the meas- 


February 24. 


| Court of Claims Will Call 
February Calendar Cases 





The clerk of the Court of Claims on 
February 8, made the following  an- 


nouncement with respect to the call of 


| cases for February 6: 

i Call for February 6, 1928: The Feb- 
| rvary calendar will be called. The docket 
of tax cases will be called. 


Blair, in a statement, | 
| the 


The period for filing returns on | 


| gated. 


| modified or revoked in so far as the 
| question at issue is concerned. 


| ternal Revenue sustained the regulation, 


In Courts Is Asked | 


| nized that a concession was being made 


| of existing regulations. 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 


ALL AMERICAN CABLES, INC., (FORMERLY 
CENTRAL AND SouTH AMERICAN TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY), V.. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE. MEXICAN TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY, PETITIONER, Vv. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
BoArD OF TAX ApPpraLs. DocKET Nos, 
9092 AND 9098. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein that portions of amounts ex- 
pended for foreign development, 
which represented ordinary and nee- 
cessary expenses incurred in carry- 
ing on regular business are deduct- 
ible from gross income. 

In determining the invested cap- 
ital of a corporation for the calen- 
day year 1917, such corporation be- 
ing on the accrual basis, it was held 
that the income tax for 1916 should 
not be eliminated from 1917 invested 
capital until such tax becomes due 
and payable, 

The Central & South American 
Telegraph Company and the Mevi- 
can Telegraph Company were held 
to have been affiliated. 

The publication of the full text of 
the decision was begun in the issue 
of February 3, and is continued as 
follows: 


At this time many returns for the | 
years affected by these regulations had | 
been audited and the statute of limita- | 
tions had run against the collection of | 
the taxes on many of these returns in 
which the taxpayer had received the 
benefit of these regulations. The Treas- 
ury Department, therefore, was faced 
with the proposition of reversing its ex- 
isting practice with respect to returns 
which were not yet closed, which would 
have meant an inequitable situation for 
these taxpayers as compared with more | 
fortunate taxpayers who had the benefit | 
: Congress ap- 
parently recognized this condition in en- 
acting section 1307 which removed the 
question from the field of controversy | 
and validated existing regulations with 
respect thereto. 

The first question, then, is not whether 
regulations were correct, but | 
whether those ‘‘in force” for 1917 per- 
mitted the inclusion in 1917 invested 
capital of 1916 income tax until such | 
tax became due and payable in 1917. 
The only regulation to which our atten- 
tion has been called, either by the re- 
spondent or petitioner, which provided 
for the computation in question, was 
Treasury Decision 2791, promulgated 
almost simultaneously with the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1918, under 
which Article 845, Regulations 45 
(Treasury Decision 2831) was promul- 


This Treasury decision has not been 


in force on February 26, 1926. Shows 
after its Issuance, an attack was made 
upon its validity and the Commissioner 
in upholding this regulation said: 


Taxes Not Considered 
Part of Surplus 


“The amount of these taxes for any 
year cannot, therefore, after the con- 
clusion of such year be considered asa 
part of the surplus, but is rather in the 
nature of a liability, and if this regu- 
lation is open to criticism at all, such 
criticism might much more properly be 
directed against its further provision 
permitting the amount of such tax to 
be included as surplus until such time 
as the tax becomes due and Payable, 
(T. B. R. 17, Cumulative Bulletin 1919 
p. 294).” 
_The same principle was again ques- 
tioned in 1924, and the Solicitor of In- 


stating: 

“Therefore, it is the opinion of this 
office that the taxpayer’s consolidated 
invested capital for the years 1917, 
1918, and 1919 should be reduced by ‘the 
prorated amount of the taxes due for 
the respective preceding years. (S. M. 
1530, Cumulative Bulletin III-1, 307).” 
In both instances, the Bureau recog- 


to a taxpayer when the income tax for 
1916 which accrued at the end of 1916 
was allowed to remain a part of in- 
vested capital for 1917 until it became 
due and payable. When, therefore, the 
Commissioner ruled in 1922 (A. R. R. 
1082, C. B. I-2, p. 98), that the 1916 | 
income tax was a deduction from gross | 
income for 1915 when the taxpayer was 
on the accrual basis, this decision could 
not be said to affect the Commissioner’s 
position with respect to the adjustment | 
of invested capital for 1917, even if it 
were conceded that this decision could 





ure will be heard by the Committee | 
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Income Tax for Previous Year Included 


In Invested Capital Until Due and Payable 


Treasury Regulation Per- 


mits Retention in Surplus Beyond Close of Taxable Year. 


quired to pay it until subsequent to the 
close of 1916, 

Treasury Decision 2433, which is re- 
ferred to in the deficiency notice as the 
basis for the Commissioner’s action, was 
not only prior to Treasury Decision 2791, 
but also dealt solely with the question 
of keeping accounts on the accrual basis 
under the Revenue Act of 1916, and 
makes no reference to invested capi- 
tal for 1917. 

Admittedly, to use accrued expense in 
1916 to reduce the profits of that year 
and at the same time to allow this liabil- 
ity as a part of invested capital for 1917 
until it is paid, presents an unusual sit- 
uation, but such is the effect of the reg- 
ulation which the Commissioner prom- 
ulgated and which he later interpreted 
as such a concession to taxpayers. We 
must assume that Congress considered 
that good and sufficient reasons existed 
for validating these regulations. 

The only difference between the sit- 
uation in 1917 and that in the later in- 
vested capital years is that the 1916 in- 
come tax was an allowable deduction 
from gross income for the purpose of 
determining the net income of taxpayers 
on the accrual basis, whereas income and 
profits tax for 1917 and later years was 
not such a deduction. 


Accrued Expense Allowed 
To Remain in Invested Capital 


The fact remains, however, that the 
taxes which accrued for 1917 would 
serve to reduce the profits of 1917 which 
could be carried forward and become a 
part of invested capital at January 1, 
1918, and, therefore, Article 845 allows 
an accrued expense which had reduced 
profits for 1917 to remain in invested 
capital for a part of 1918. 

Did Congress contemplate regulations 
which were in force at the time the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 was passed and returns 
for the various years audited, or did it 
merely seek to make valid the regula- 
tions which were in force when the re- 
turns under the acts specified were filed? 
In view of the situation mentioned above 
as existing at the time of the enactment 
of section 1207, Revenue Act of 1926, 
and which situation apparently prompted 
this action, we are unable to accept the 
suggestion that the “regulations” re- 
ferred to were those “in force” when the 
returns for the various years were filed. 

Section 1207 specifically referred to 
the regulations in force with respect to 
the Revenue Act of 1917 on the question 
at issue. The only regulation which we 
find to have been promulgated on this 
question for 1917 came out as Treasury 
Decision 2791, on February 17, 1919, long 
after the returns for 1917 were due to 
have been filed. To say, therefore, that 
the “regulations in force” for 1917 were 
those in existence when the returns for 
that year were filed would make that 
part of the statute a nullity except as to 
returns for a fiscal year ending in 1918 
which included a part of 1917 and which 
were filed after Treasury Decision 2791 


| was issued, 


We regard this construction as so un- 
natural that we must disregard it and 
follow the more natural interpretation to 
the effect that the regulations which 
were validated were those in effect when 
the Revenue Act of 1926 was passed. 
These were Treasury Decision 2791 for 
ae and Article 845, Regulations 45, for 


Income Tax Included 
Until Due and Payable 


The case of Nichols v. Sylvester Co., 16 
Fed. (2d) 98 (The United States Daily 
Yearly Index Page 3488, Volume J), is 
not inconsistent with the foregoing in so 
far as it holds that Treasury Decision 
2791 was not in force when the returns 
there in question for 1917 were filed. The 
court, however, held that since the regu- 
lation was not in foree when the returns 
were filed, section 1207 would not be ap- 
plicable, but the court did not consider 
the effect of holding that the regulations 
referred to were those in force when the 
Revenue Act of 1926 was passed. 

For reasons already stated, we are of 
the opinion that the latter date would 
govern, and therefore, we cannot con- 
sider the issue herein presented as being 
disposed of by Nichols v. Sylvester Co., 
supra. The case of Bowers v. Max Kauf- 
mann & Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 69 (The United 
States Daily Yearly Index Page 549, Vol- 
ume IT), is not in point for the reason 
that the year there under consideration 
was 1918 and not 1917. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board is 
of the opinion that the regulation in 
force with respect to 1917, as contem- 
plated by section 1207, Revenue Act of 





modify a Treasury decision. 

Both prior and subsequent to this 
time, the Commissioner impliedly stated 
that even though this tax accrues as 
an expense at the end of 1916, invested 
capital will not be reduced on account 
thereof until it becomes due and pay- 
able, since the taxpayer will not be %e- 


~aif 


1926, was the regulation in force when 
the Act was passed and that such regu- 
lation was Treasury Decision 2791, thus 
permitting the petitioner to include in 
invested capital for 1917 the income tax 
for 1916 until such tax became due and 
payable in 1917. 
To be continued in the issue of 

February 6. 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following 


is a list of public bills and 


resolutions introduced in the 


Houses of. Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws 


of the United States 
of the measure, 
committee to 


which it 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R, 10430. Mr. Celler, N. Y., to amend 
Section 2169 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, in respect of the definition of a 
white person; Immigration and Natural- 
iza-tion. 


Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 10421. Mr. Eslick, authorizing the 
sale of all of the interests and rights of 
the United States of America in the Co- 
lumbia Arsenal property situated in the 
ninth civil district of Maury County, Tenn., 
and providing that the net fund be de- 
posited in the military post construction 
fund; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10433. Mr. Wainwright, N. Y., to 
provide for the promotion of second lieu- 
tenants of the Army upon the completion 
of three years’ commissioned service; Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

H. R. 10436. Mr. Wurzbach, Texas, te 
equalize the pay of certain classes of offi- 
cers of the Regular Army; Military Af- 
fairs.. 


Title 12—Barks and Banking 


H. R. 10438. Mr. Luce, Mass., to incor- 
porate the Federal reserve retirement fund, 
to define its functions, and for other pur- 
poses; Banking and Currency. 


Tithe 15——Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 10429. Mr. Vinson, Ga., for the 
prevention and removal of obstructions 
and burdens upon interstate commerce in 
cotton, by regulating transactions on cot- 
ton-futures exchanges, and for other pur- 
poses; Agriculture. 


Title 17——Copyrights 

H. R. 10434. Mr, Vestal, Ind., to amend 
Section 5 of the Act entitled ‘‘An Act to 
amend and consolidate the Acts respect- 
ing copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; 
Patents. 


Title 18——Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


H. R. 10441. Mr. Kelly, Pa., to amend 
Section 217 as amended of the Act entitled 
“An Act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909; Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

* ° 
Title 25——Indians 

S. 2979. Mr. Schall, amending an act 
entitled “An Act authorizing the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; Indian Affairs. 

S. 2980. Mr. Blaine, providing for pen- 
sions for Indians in old age; and 

S. 2981, providing aid for Indians who 
are blind or blind and deaf; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 10432. Mr. Sinnott, Oreg., for the 
relief of the Indians of the Klamath Res- 
ervation in Oregon; Indian Affairs. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

H. Res. 108. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y., rela- 
tive to the number of prohibition agents, 
administrators, supervisors, investigators, 
and employes in the employ of the United 
States Government; Judiciary. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
HW. R. 10431. Mr. Cartwright, Okla., to 
amend the Act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma; Judiciary. 
H, R. 10439. Mr. McLeod, Mich., amend- 
ing Section 196 of the Code of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; District of Columbia. 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R, 10424. Mr. Morehead, Nebr., au- 
thorizing John C. Mullen, T. IL. 
John H. Hutchings, and Virgil Falloon, all 
of Falls City, Nebr., to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Rulo, 
Nebr.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Davies, | 


in force December 6, 1926.” 
the member introducing it, the title and 
was 








The number 


referred, are given. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 10437. Mr. Hall, Ind., granting 
double pension on all cases where an officer 
or enlisted man of the Navy dies or is 
disabled in line of duty as the 
a submarine accident; Pensions. 

H. J. Res. 189. Mr. Britten, I1L., author- 


| izing the Secretary of the Navy to receive, 


for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at’ Annapolis, two Lithuanian 
subjects, to be designated hereafter by the 
government of Lithuania; Naval Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 20. Mr. Montague, Va., 
relative to the appropriation for additional 
storage and incidental expenses at the 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va.; 
Affairs. : 

H. R. 10423. Mrs. Kahn, 
lishing a naval record for 
and enlisted men of the naval militia of 
California who performed active duty on 
the U. S. S. Marion or Pinta during the 
war with Spain; Naval Affairs. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 10435. Mr. Vestal, Ind., providing 
for the extension of the time 
under which patents were issued in the 
case of persons who served in the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
the World War; Patents. 


Calif., estab- 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies | 


and Observances 

H. R. 10420. 
ing an appropriation of $2,500 for the erec- 
tion 
N. J., to commemorate the burial place 
of Gen. Daniel Bray, a hero of the war 
for independence; Library. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances | 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, | 


Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey and Public | 


Health Service. ) 
Hi. R. 10427. 


Section 17 of the Act approved June 10, 


1922, entitled “An Act to readjust the pay | 


and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
as amended; Military Affairs. 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses | 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 10440. Mr. Hammer, N. C., 
an officer or enlisted man of the 
Navy, or Marine Corps has died or dies or 
is disabled in line of duty as the result of 
an aviation accident; Pensions. 
‘ne * 
litle 39—Postal Service 
H. R. 10422. 
allowing eredit to postal 
postal employes for time served in 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States; Post Office and Post Roads. 
Title 40—Public Buildings, 
Property and Works 
S. 2982. Mr. Blaine, authorizing the 


Secretary of Labor to provide for the con- 
struction, equipment, maintenance, repair, 


and substitute 


and operation of Government dormitories ! 


for women employes of the United States 


| in the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 42—The Public Health 

S. J. Res. 89. Mr. Barkley, designating 
a 1 as child health day; Education and 
sabor. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


Hi. R. 10428. 


payment of certain moneys and commis- 
sions under the Act of December 11, 1919; 
Public Lands. 


Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 5—Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

H, R. 10288. For a uniform retirement 
date for Federal personnel. Reported to 
House Feb. 2. 


Title 16——Conservation 


H. R. 8526. Establishing a minimum 
area for the Shenandoah National Park, 
oe, etc. Reported to House 
Feb. 2. 


Title 24——Hospitals, 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 173. For the upkeep of the 
Puyallup Indian Cemeter at Tacoma, 
Wash. Reported to House Feb. 2. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 356. Amending Section 2, Act of 
March 3, 1905, relating to Indians on the 
Shoshone and Wind River Reservation. 
Reported to the House Feb. 2. 

Smear 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 2554. Consent to the cities of Atchi- 
son and Leavenworth, Kans., and St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., for a bridge across the Missouri. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

H. J. Res. 104. Consent to an agreement 
between New York and Vermont for the 
creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 1498. To extend the time for con- 
struction of a bridge across Chesapeake 
Bay. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 2188. Consent to Frank M. Burruss 
for a bridge across the Missouri River. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 2476. Consent to Tennessee for a 
bridge across the Cumberland River in 
Clay County, Tenn. Reported to Senate 


Feb, 2, 
2478. Consent to 


Ss. 
brige across 


Asylums 


Tennessee for a 

the Tennessee in Roane 
County. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

H. R. 2479. Consent to Tennesse for a 
bridge across the Tennessee in Marion 
County. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 2480. Consent to Tennessee for a 
bridge across the Tennessee in Knox 
County. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 2496. Consent to Tennessee for a 
bridge across the Cumberland in Stewart 
County. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 2666. Consent to the Madison Bridge 
Company for a bridge across the Ohio. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

H. R. 6099. Consent to New York and 
Vermont for a bridge across Lake Cham- 
plain. Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 797. Consent to the J. K. Mahone 
Bridge Co. for a bridge across the Ohio. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

8S. 798. Consent to the R. V. Regar 
Bridge Co. for a bridge across the Ohio. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

. _ 8.1879. Consent to the Interstate Bridge 
Co. of Lansing, Iowa, for a bridge across 
the Mississippi at Lansing. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 2. 

S. 2189. 
a bridge across the Missouri River. 
ported to Senate Feb, 2. 

S. 2257. Consent to Alabama for a 
bridge across the Coosa in Elmore County. 
Reported to Senate Feb, 2. : 

S. 2343. Extending the time for the 
bridge across the Mississippi River in Ram- 
sey and Hennepin counties, Minn., by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. : 

S. 2477. Consent to Tennessee for a 
bridge across the Clinch in Hancock 
County. Reported to Senate Feb, 2. 

S. 2483. ‘To extend the time for a bridge 
across the Mississippi connecting the coun- 
ties of Carroll, Ill, and Jackson, Iowa. 
ported to Senate Feb, 2, 

S. 2490. Consent to Tennessee for a 
hridge across the Tennessee in Stewart and 
Henry counties, Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

H 473. Consent to the Ashland 


Re- 


te- 


Consent to F. C. Barnhill for | 


Bridge Company for a bridge across th 
Ohio. Reported to House Feb. 2. F 
_H. R. 5722. Consent to Rogers Bros. 
Company for a bridge across the Ohio at 
Ashland, Ky. Reported to House Feb. as 
Hi. J. Res. 176. Consent to the States 
of Wisconsin and Michigan for a bridge 
iting the Menominee. Reported to House 
PeD.. 2. 
Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

ee. R. 5494. Enabling the mothers and 
unmarried widows of service men buried 
in Europe to make a pilgrimage to Euro- 
pean cemeteries. Reported to House Ieb. 2. 

H. R. 235. Authorizing payment of 
travel expenses for investigations and sur- 
mae of battlefields. Reported to House 
Web. 2. 


Title 40—Public Buildings, 
Property and Works 


H. R. 6466. 


city of Phoenix for building 
Reported to Senate Feb. 2. 

H. R. 10166. Amending 
evens Buildings Act. 
Feb. 2. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 479, Granting certain oil and gas 
prospecting leases. Reported to Mouse 
Feb. 2. 

H. R. 5476. To sell to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company a certain tract in Phila- 
delphia. Reported to House Feb. 2. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
S. 2787. Providing for the appointment 
of governors of the non-Christian prov- 
inces of the Philippine Islands by the Gov- 
ernor General without the consent of the 
Philippine Senate. Reported to 
Feb. 2. 


| Navy Orders 


; Announced February 2. 

Capt. Charles E. Smith, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to command U. S. S. Relief. 

Capt. Arthur C. Scott, det. Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I.; to Naval Opera- 
tions. 

Comdr. Eddie J. Estess, det. U. S. S. Ves- 
tal; to Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. Clarence N. Hinkamp, det. Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I.; to Bu. Ord. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles M. Cooke, jr., det. 
U. S. S. Idaho; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas F, Downey, det. 
Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Webb C. Hayes, det. from 
oe outys to resignation accepted March 27, 

Lieut. Comdr. . Paul 
Nav.; to U.S. S. Nitro. 

Lieut. Comdr. Tracy L. McCauley, to fur- 
ther observation Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Frank J. Hanafee, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania; to Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Joseph C, Hubbard, det. rec. ship, 
N. Y.; to Naval Academy. 

_ Lieut. (j. g.) Halstead S. Covington, det. 
U.S. S. Kane; to U. S. S. Coghlan. 

_ Lieut. (j. g.) Frederick L. Riddle, 
U.S. S. Bruce; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Roy D. Williams, det. U. 
S. S. Ludlow; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Lieut. Ross P. Whitemarsh, det. U. 
Meyer; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Roger E. Nelson. det. U. 
Coghlan; to U.S. S. Kane. 
Lieut. William H. Phillips (S. C.). 
Nev. Sta., Saint Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Ens. Herbert P. Rice, det. U. S. 
Rochester; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Lieut. William E. Pinner (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C.; to Nav. 


purposes. 


the Foreign 
Repvurted to House 


Hendren, det. Bu. 


Ss. S. 
Ss. 
Ss. 
det. 


gs 


det. 
Hosp., 


result of | 


Naval | 


certain officers | 


limitations | 


Mr. Eaton, N. J., autheriz- 


of a tablet or marker at Rosemont, | 


THE UNITED STATES DAIL 





HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 





Mr. Drewry, Va., to amend | 


/ : : pro- | 
| viding double pension in all cases where 
Army, | 


Mr. Roy G. Fitzgerald,Ohio, | 


the | 


; 0 Mr. Frenth, Idaho, extend- | 
ing the time for filing application for re- | 


_ 64 Granting a part of the Fed- | 
eral Building site at Phoenix, Ariz., to the | 


| which would amend the existing law to 


Senate | 


| Base, Pearl Harbor, T. 
det. i 


with Practices and Standards. 


Practice Recommendations 


divided among 10 of the 
classifications. 
annual revision or reaffirmation by 
cerned. By census group 
mendations so far completed are: 


fied in sizes from 78 to 12; cotton 
widths and weights from 460 to 90; 


tutional textiles, simplified from 575 
* * * 


351; builders’ hardware, items from 


66 to 24; plow bolts, from 1,500 


panned ware, from 1,154 to 873; 


steel scrap; 





» * * 


I UMBER and 
¥ 


menclature grades and sizes for 


from 65 to 6, and thickness from 9 


composition blackboard, 


Copyright, 


Of Land Claims Considered 


President Coolidge transmitted the fol- ; 
| lowing nominations to the Senate on | 
| February 3: . ' 

The Foreign Affaws Committee of the | 


Measure Providing Payment | 


House on February 3 in executive ses- 
sion, considered the bill (H. R. 9582), 


provide for the payment of claims grow- 
ing out of the acquisition of lands in con- 


/ nection with the regulation of the level 


of the Committee, Representative Porter 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., stated orally. 

According to Mr. Porter, the bill as 
| drawn failed to be broad enough to meet 


| the approval of the Committee and the 


Committee suggested that its author, 


of the Lake of the Woods, the chairman 
of | 


Representative Selvig (Rep.), 
Crookston, Minn., revise it. 

The bill is designed to amend Public 
Law 269, Sixty-ninth Congress, provid- 
ing for a convention between the United 
States and Great Britain for the regula- 


| tion of the level of the Lake of the 


Woods. Section 8 of this law provides 
for the payment of damages claims 
which Representative Selvig is seeking 
through legislation, it was explained. 


Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John L. Enyart (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Pensacola, Fla; to U. S. S. 
West Virginia. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ralph W. Swearingen (S. 
C.), det. Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Rec. 
Bks., Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Charles B. Forrest (S. C.), 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va.; 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Harrison W. McGrath (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; to Nav. Sta., Saint 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Lieut. Edwin E. Mullen (S. 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to U. S. 
Neches. 

Lieut. Arthur L. Walters (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 
Va.; to Div. 32, Dest. Sqds., Battle Flt. 

Ens. Fred L. Haerlin, jr. (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Megusa; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Mach, Helge Ohlsson, 
H.; 


det. 
to 


C.), det. Nav. 
Ss. 


det. 
to U. 


Subm, 
Ss. S. 
Arctic. 

Ens. Frederic W. Hesser (S. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Arizona; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Bosn. George W. Meyer, det. U. S. S. 


Melville; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Ch. Bosn. Albert Speaker, det. Rec. Bks., 





toga; to Asiatic Station. 
; to 


1 
ls. Melville; 
| Wash, i 


Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. S, S. Melville. 
El. Earl B. Mangnam, det. U. S. S. Sara- 


Ch. Mach. Virgil 
Arctic; to*Subm. 


D. Duke, det. U. S. S. 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. 


| H. 


Ch. Pay Clk. 
to 


Charies C. Hiles, det. 
Rec. Bks., 


U. 
Puget Sound, 


Ss. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the vanious bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation and Publica- 
tions and Records. The present group deals 


By Edwin W. Ely, 
Acting Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


O date there have been completed 77 Simplified 
the Division of Simplified Practice. 
These recommendations are subject to 


classification, the 


Textiles and Their Products.— Bed blankets, Simpli- 


RON and Steel and Their Products, Not Including 
Machinery.—Metal lath, from 125 to 24; files and 
rasps, from 1,351 to 496; range boilers, from 130 to 13; 
woven wire fencing, from 552 to 69, and woven wire fence 
packages, from 2,072 to 138; forged tools, from 665 to 


storage tanks, from 120 to 14; steel reinforcing bars, 
cross-sectional areas, from 40 to 11; sheet steel, from 
1,819 to 263; terne plate, weights reduced from 9 to 7; 
cut tacks and small cut nails, sizes reduced from 428 
to 181, and packing weights from 423 to 121; shovels, 
spades and scoops, from 5,136 to 2,178; steel reinforc- 
ing spirals, from 7 to 4; tinware, galvanized and ja- 


wrought steel pipe, valves and pipe fittings, sizes of 
valves and fittings reduced from 20,000 to 19,238, and 
sizes of pipe from 62 to 49; classification of iron and 
razor blade packages, from 2 
of packing to 1; grading of new billet steel for con- 
crete reinforcement from 3 grades of steel to 1; solid 
section steel sash from 42,877 to 2,244, 


Alied Products.—Beds, 
and mattresses from 78 to 4; lumber, standard no- 


adopted; hospital beds, the lengths reduced from 33 to 
1, and widths from 34 to 2, and height from 44 to 1; 
steel lockers, from 65 to 17; rotary 
for wirebound boxes, lengths from 102 to 6, widths 


3 grades adopted; hickory handles, 11 grades adopted; 
colors from 
from 18 to 8, and lengths from 54 to 13. 


Paper and Printing.—Paper reduced to 15 varieties; 
warehouse forms reduced from many thousand dif- 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay; that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


to 19. 


from 348 to 256. 


under auspices of 
These are 
16 census group 


the industry con- 
recom- 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Y: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1928 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United oan 
923— 


Simplified Practice Recommendations Eliminate 
Thousands of Unnecessary Types of Products 


Topic 29—Practices and Standards 


Third Article—Simplified Practice Recommendations. 


ferent forms to 15; commercial purchase forms reduced 
from many thousand forms to 3; paper grocers’ bags 
reduced from 6,280 to 4,700; box board thicknesses, 
from 244 to 60; tissue paper, roll tissue, from 13 to 3, 
and shoe tissue from 21 to 6; checks, notes, etc., from 
thousands of forms to 1 size for each instrument; pack- 
ing of bolts and nuts to 18; salt containers, from 35 


* * * 


(CHEMICALS and Allied Products.—Loaded shells 
from 4,076 to 1,758; insecticides and fungicides, 
packages reduced from 38 to 21; metallic cartrigdes, 


Stone, clay, and Glass Products.—Vitrified paving 
brick, from 66 to 4; hotel chinaware, from 700 to 160; 
rough and smooth face brick, 75 to 
brick, from 44 to 1; milk bottles and caps, bottles, from 
49 to 4, and caps, from 10 to 1; hollow building tile, 
from 36 to 20; structural slates for plumbing and sani- 
tary purposes, from 827 to 138; roofing slates, de- 
scriptive terms, thickness: and sizes, from 98 to 48; 


blackboard slates, slab heights and sizes, from 251 to 
25; asbestos paper, sizes, widths, weights, of rolls 
from 72 to 12, and asbestos mill board, sizes and thick- 


9 


“) 


and common 


nesses, from 21 to 4; concrete building units, length, 


duck, simplified in 
hospital and insti- 
to 26. 


width, and height of blocks, tile, and brick, from 115 
to 24; cafeteria and lunchroom chinaware, from 668 to 
177; sand lime brick, length, width, and height, from 
14 to 3; dining car chinaware, from 700 to 113; hos- 


pital chinaware, from 700 to 113; grinding wheels, 
from 715,200 to 255,800; sidewalk lights, sizes from 


6,948 to 5,130, and cations of grades. 


finishes from 100 to 29; steel barrels and drums, from 


to 840; hot water 


wrought iron and 


systems 


springs, and 


soft-wood lumber 


cut lumber stock to 138. 
to 6; ash handles, 


3 to 1, widths 


grain. 


120 to 6, styles from 80 to 5, and shapes from 10 to 2; 
staple vitreous china plumbing fixtures, from 441 to 58; 
white glazed tile and unglazed ceramic mosaic, adopted 
standard shapes, patterns, dimensions, grade nomen- 
clature,; grade marks, grade specifications, and certifi- 


* * 


METALS and Metal Products Other Than Iron and 
= Steel—Brass lavatory and sink traps, from 1,114 
to 72; eaves trough and conductor pipe, from 21 to 16; 
sterling silver flatware, from 190 to 62. 


Machinery, Not Including Transportation Equip- 
ment.—Milling cutters, from 944 to 579; die head 
chasers (for self-opening and adjustable die heads), an 
elimination of 75 per cent of the unnecessary varie- 
ties; carbon brushes and brush shunts, adopted stand- 
ard increments of increase in dimensions, and dimen- 
sional tolerances for carbon brushes, sizes of holes or 
slots in terminals for flexible shunts and size and speci- 
fications for cable for brush shunts; metal spools and 
reels, reduced to 6; flashlight cases, from 25 to 14; 
one-piece porcelain insulators, from 272 to 249. 


* * * 


Transportation Equipment, Air, Land, and Water.— 
Taper roller bearings, to 172; brake linings, to 37 va- 
rieties; spark plugs, to 6; piston ring oversizes, to 6. 

Miscellaneous Industries.—Asphalt (penetrations), 
from 88 to 9; paint and varnish brushes, from 480 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of February 6, H. J. Besley, in charge 
of the Grain Division, 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
wil tell of the work 


Bureau of Agricul- 


in standardization of 


1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| Postmasters’ Nominations Transmitted | 


Sheffield, 
Garrett; 


Elmer L. Klick; 
Vredenburgh, 


Alabama: 
Vriah, Minnie L, 
Emma Rippetoe. 

Arkansas: Parkin, Ida L. Carter; Peach 
Orchard, Ernest N. Goldman. 

California: Baypoint, Hannah C. Dybo. 

Colorado: Julesburg, Zina N. Cleveland. 

Conecticut: Portland, Edward S. Lewis. 

Florida: Oviedo, John B. Jones; Auburn- 
dale, Ralph C. Allen; Country Club 
Estates, Daisy D. Pollard; Pahokee. 
George C. McLarty. 

Idaho: Filer, Elmer H. Snyder. 

Illinois: Chrisman, William F. 
Pocahontas, Ethel Gates. 

Indiana: Lakeville, Dora B. Henderson; 
Ferdinand, Walter J. Daunhauer; Win- 
chester, Harvey Ik. McNees. 

Jowa: Coin, George F. Mitchell. 

Kansas: Williamsburg, David R. Price; 
Winona, Leslie I. Burdick. 

Kentucky: Marion, Vee O. 
Lexington, George R. Warren. 

Maine: York Village, Edward C. Bridges. 

Massachusetts: Montague City, Karl F. 
Koch. 

Michigan: Arcadia, Arthur R. Ebert; 
Central Lake, William Bowers; Belleville, 
Ruth A. Atyeo; East Jordan, William A, 
Stroebel; Hamilton, Benjamin Rankens. 

Minnesota: Glencoe, Arthur W. Austin; 
Hutchinson, Lewis H. Merrill. 

Mississippi: Ovett, Mattie B. Bounds. 

Missouri: Hamilton, Harley C. Shively; 
Harris, Tom D, Purdy; Holden, Jennette 
M. Boisseau. 

Nebraska: 


Hoult; 


Chandler; 


Wilber, Louis J. Bouchal; 


Double Pensions Proposed 
In Military Accidents 


Two bills to provide a double pension 
for men in the military service of the 
United States who are disabled or 
killed as a result of accidents, were in- 
troduced in the House February 3. 

Representative Rogers (Rep.), of 
Lowell, Mass., introduced H. R. 10482, “to 
provide double pension for personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard who are killed or disabled as the 
result of accidents in the military, naval, 
or coast guard service.” 

H. R. 10479, by Representative Knut- 
son (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., would 
grant “double pensions to dependents 
under existing pension laws in all cases 
where an officer, warrant officer, or en- 
listed man or student flier of the United 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Bayard, Daniel C. Leach; Hemingford, 
yeorgia Muirhead; Papillion, Leona V. 
Snyde; Springfield, Carl H. Olderog. 

Nevada: Caliente, James L. Denton; Ely, 
Henry J. Marriott; Mina, Vevia B. Eck- 
erly. 

New Hampshire: Ashuelot, Gertrude P. 
Donovan. 

New Jersey: Blairstown, William E. 
Allen; Fair Lawn, Z. Charles Challice; 
Little Ferry, Andrew Bauer; New Milford, 
Margarethe Grund; Perth Amboy, John H. 
Tyrrell; Salem, Nathaniel S. Hires. 

New York: Sparrow Bush, Conrad 
Happ; Athens, Clare L. Masten; Beaver 
Falls, Jennie M. Steinhilber; Calcium, 
Charles W. Dunn; Comstock, Laurance 
Cc. Baker; Copenhagen, Stanley W. Par- 
sons; Glen Cove, Harry L. Hedger; Hills- 
dale, Nell S. Barclay; Pavilion, John H. 
Quinlan; Salamanca, Asa C. Rowland; 
Theresa, Walter W. Tilley; West Winfield, 
William R. Fitch; Windham, James Richt- 
myer. 

North Carolina: Kenly, Jacob M. 
Stancil; Moncure, Nora Stedham; New- 
port, James L. Edwards; Warrenton, Nan- 
nie M. Moore; Youngsville, Mary F. Hight. 

North Dakota: Alexander, Marie Toen- 
berg; Bowman, Ethel M. Anderson; Good- 
rich, Orna F. Leedy; Hettinger, Don E. 
DeLa. 

Ohio: Defiance, Albert B. DeKay; Free- 
port, Alonzo B. Yarnell, Gibsonburg, Nor- 
man B. Ervin, Jr.; Hicksville, Robert B. 
Birdsall; Martins Ferry, Heyward Long; 
Mount Vernon, Leonard H. Kelly; Saint 
Clairsville, Rodney Barnes; Yorkville, 
Margaret A. Brooks; Texhoma, Green- 
berry Peters. 

Pennsylvania: 
Frances H. Diven. 

South Dakota: Lake Andes, Florence 
Holden; Marty, Sylvester Eisenman; 
Parkston, William Kayser. 

Vermont: Hardwick, Alfred C. Hooker. 

Virginia: Beaverdam, Noah Markey; 
Bowling Green, Roscoe C. Travis; Bridge- 
water, James A. Riddel; Cape Charles, 
Francis C. Fitzhugh; Disputanta, Hugh T. 
Arwood; East Radford, James N. Nunn; 
Forest, Mary P. Leftwich; Harrisonburg, 
Charles A. Hammer; Hilton Village; Wil- 
liam R. Rogers; Hopkins, Susan B. Lewis; 
Leesburg, Frank D. Paul; Marshall, Rod- 
ney F. Woodward; Martinsville, Charles 
P. Smith, Jr.: Narrows, Oswell H. Hop- 
kins; North Emporia, Roger G. Dyson; 
Richlands, Mary E. Spratt; Saxe, Bessie 
Moon; Smithfield, Joseph B. Jones; 
Wachapreague, Gilbert F. Stiles; Warren- 
ton, John B. Grayson; Waverly, William 
M. Chamberlain; Woodford, Benjamin A. 


West Bridgewater, 


States Army dies or is disabled due to | Bratt. 


aircraft accident.” Both measures were 
referred to the Pensions Committee. 


| 


Wyoming: Johan O. Hed 


mann, 


Columbine, 





| Browne, Warren Crittenden. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List 
eign languages, 
Library of Congress 


supplied daily by 


Adkins, Walter Scott. The geology 
and mineral resources of the Fort Stock- 
ton quadrangle. (University of Texas 
bulletin. no. 2738: Oct. 8, 19 166 p., 
illus. Austin, Tex., The University, 7 

27-27405 

Alvarez Quintero, Serafin. Four plays by 
Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, 
in English versions by Helen and Harley 
Granville-Barker: The women have 
their way. A hundred years old. For- 
tunato. The lady from Alfaqueque. 296 
p. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1927. 

28-1424 

Brosnan, Alma. At number fifteen; a domes- 
tic drama in three acts. 86 p. London, 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1927. 28-1423 

Offset 
lithography; a treatise printing 
the lithographic manner from metal 
plates on rubber blanket offset press@s. 
With which is incorporated a compre- 
hensive digest on photo-lithography and 
also on tin plate decorating compiled 
and edited in the office of the National 
Lithographer. 3d ed. 214 p. N. Y., The 
National Lithographer, 1927. 28-1435 

Bulliet, C. J. Apples & madonnas; emo- 
tional expression 1n modern art. 249 p. 
Chicago, P. Covici, ine., 1927. 28-1436 

Callwell, Sir Charles Edward. Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson, bart., G. C. B., D. S. 
O.. his life and diaries, by ... With a 
preface by Marshal Foch... 2 v. N. 
Y,. Scribner, 1927. 28-1341 

Clemen, Rudolf Alexander. By-products in 
the packing industry. 410 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago press, 1927. 

28-1442 

Coryell, Nancy Gillmore. An evaluation of 
extensive and intensive teaching of lit- 
erature; a years experiment in the 
eleventh grade, by Nancy Gillmore 
Coryell. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to education, 
no. 275.) N. Y., Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1927. 28-1426 

Coryell, Nancy Gillmore. An evaluation of 
extensive and intensive teaching of 
literature; a year’s experiment in the 
eleventh grade. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1927.) 201 p. N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1927. 28-1347 

Diamond, Thomas. A primer of blue-print 
reading. 70 p. Milwaukee, Bruce pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 28-1441 

Diehl, John C. Natural gas handbook. 578 
p., illus. Erie, Penna., Metric metal 


on 


Army Orders 


Issued February 1. 

Second Lieut. Milton Benjamin Childers, 
Air Corps Res.; order of July 22, 1927, 
revoked. 

Maj. Charles L. Banks, Med. Corps; to 
report for examination by retiring board, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. John P. Horan, Inf.; order of Jan. 
27 amended to relieve him from duty with 
365th and 847th Eng. Gen. Service Reg., 
Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Maj. Albert Chester Hammond, Qm. 
Corps. Res., to duty for training at Boston 
quartermaster depot. 

Capt. Elmer G. Thomas, Qm. Corps; 
from duties at Fort Bragg, N. C., to duty 
with division trains, 104th Division, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


1927. | 


in | 


the Library of Congress. 
official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
card number 











Sgt. John Padgett, 6th Inf.; retired at | 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Capt. Hugh Williams, Qm. Corps, from 
duty at Camp Meade, Md., to duty_as 
quartermaster, Middletown air depot, Pa., 
relieving Capt. Harry L. Hart, Qm. Corps, 
to duty as quartermaster, Camp Meade, 
Maryland. 

Lieut. Col. Edward M. Shinkle, Ord. 
Dept., to duty in office of Chief of Ord- 
nance, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John W. Lang, Inf., granted leave 
of absence for one month. 

Capt. Virgil N. Cordero, Inf., from duty 
at University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
P. R., to 16th Inf., Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Following-named Infantry officers as- 
signed to regiment and station indicated: 

Capt. Ernest C. Gooding, to 28th Inf., 
Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

First Lieut. William S. Keller, to 24th 
Inf., Fort Benning, Ga. 


Following-named Infantry officers as- 


| signed to regiment and station indicated: 


First Lieut. Harold G. Sydenham, to 4th 
Inf., Fort Missoula, Mont. 
24th 


Second Lieut. John P. Evans, to 


| Inf., Fort Brady, Mich. 


Second Lieut. W. Harold Schaffer, t 
34th Inf., Fort Eustis, Va. 

Capt. Charles H. Jones, Inf., from duty 
at University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., 
to 8rd Inf., Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Col, Willis Uline, Inf.; retirement from 
active service announced. 

Chaplain Edmund Emmanuel N. Sava- 
geau; resig. of commission accepted. 

Issued February 2. 

Mast. Sgt. El Sullivan; Eng. School De- 
tachment; retired at Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Mast. Sgt. Alfred A. Albright, Med. 
Dept.; retired at Fort Redman, Mass. 

First Lieut. Eugene Edgar Hermann, 
Fin. Dept. Res.; to report for training to 
finance officer, St. Louis, Mo. } 

Capt. William Falconer Whitfield, Fin. 
Dept. Res.; to report for training to finance 
officer, Brooklyn, N. Y- 

Following-named officers relieved from 
assignment indicated to duty with Cavalry, 
Philippine Dept.: 

First Lieut. Leslie 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

First Lieut. George G 
Fort Myer, Va. 

First Lieut. Halley G. Maddox, 10th 
Cav.; from duty at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
to duty with Cavalry, Philippine Dept. 

Following-named Cavalry officers 
signed as indicated: 

First Lieut. Edward C. Greiner, to 13th 
Cav., Fort Riley, Kans. 

First Lieut. Sidney C. 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

First Lieut. Philip B. 
Cav., Fort Riley, Kans. 

Following-named officers of Air Corps 
relieved from duty indicated to take spe- 
cial observers course, Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School, Kelly: Fiéld: 

First Lieut. Thomas W. Blackburn, 43rd 
School Squad.; First Lieut. William A. 
Hayward, 15th Obser. Squad.; First Lieut. 
Jasper K. McDuffie, 22nd Photo Section. 

Maj. Neill E. Bailey, Qm. Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., for treatment, 

Capt. William Davis Gill, Med. Corps; 
resig. of commission accepted. 

Lieut, Col. Frank B. Edwards, 14th Coast 
Art.; from duty at Fort Casey, Wash., to 
duty with 527th Coast Art., St. Louis, Mo. 

Maj. Roy Lorraine Scott, Med. Corps; 
resig. of commission accepted. 

First Lieut. Edwin J. McAllister, Inf.; 
granted leave of absence for three months 


and ten days. 

Capt. Thomas S. Sinkler, Jr., Inf.; to 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for treatment. 

Second Lieut. James E. Poore, Jr., Sig. 
Corps; granted leave of absence for three 
months and two days. 

Capt. Edward C. Betis, Int; from duty 
with 18th Inf., Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; det. 
in Judge Adv. Gen. Dept., to duty in his 
office. 

First Lieut. George L. Boyle, Inf.; 
granted leave of absence for four months. 

Capt. James A. Sanders, Qm. Corps; 
from duty as instructor, National Guard of 
illinois, Chicago, to duty as commanding 
officer, Company B, 4th Motor Repair 
Batt., Jeffersonville quartermaster depot, 
Indiana, 

Second Lieut. Raymond C. Maude, Sig. 
Corps, from duty with 17th Sig. Serv. Co., 
Washington, D. C., to duty in connection 
with recruiting, Fort Logan, Colo. 

Col. William F. Hase, 6th Coast Art.; 
from duty at Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., 
to duty as military attache, Berlin, Ger- 
many, upon completion of temporary duty 
in office of Assistant Chief of Staff, 


6th Cav., 


D. Carter, 


Elms, 3rd Cav., 


as- 


Page, to 14th Cav., 


Shotwell, to 13th 


| 


Fiction, books in for- 


is at end of last line. 
works of the American meter company, 
inec., 1927. 28-1439 
Dryden, John. Annus mirabilis: the year of 
wonders, 1666. Type-facsimile reprint of 
the first edition, 1667. 77 p. Oxford, The 
Clarendon press, 1927. 28-1430 
Gaebelein, Arno Clemens. Christianity or 
religion? A study of the origin and 
growth of religion and the, supernatural- 
ism of Christianity. 176 p. N. Y., Pub- 
lication. office “Our hope,” 1927. 28-1334 
Gartling, George. The silver band. 70 p. 
Los Angeles, Temple of living thought. 
1927. 28-1336 
Gask, Lilian. All about animals, from A to 
Z, by... With nearly two hundred 
illustrations from photographs by W. 
Bond... 261 p. N. Y., Crowell, 1927. 
27-27785 
Harper, Henry Howard. The raven: intro- 
duction and commentary. 27 p. Boston, 
The Bibliophile society, 1927. 28-1432 
Hertlein, Leo George. ... Paleontology of 
the Miocene of Lower California, by Leo 
George Hertlein and Eric Knight Jor- 
dan... (Proceedings of the California 
academy of sciences. 4th ser., vol. xvi, 
no. 19. Sept. 2, 1927.) p. 605-646. San 
Francisco, The Academy, 1927. 28-1445 
Hildreth, Gertrude Howell. . . Functions 
of the department of psychological 
measurement, by Gertrude Hildreth. 31 
p., illus. N. Y., Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1927. 28-1335 
Huxley, Aldous Leonard. Proper studies. 
299 p. London, Chatto, 1927. | 28-1425 
Kearton, Cherry. My happy chimpanzee; 
the adventures of Mary, the wonderful 
chimpanzee, at the seaside, told by... 
with 25 photographs by the auditor. 124 
p. London, Arrowsmith, 1927. 28-1444 
Lewis, Albert Buell. Decorative art of New 
Guinea, incised designs, by Albert Buell 
Lewis... 52 plates, frontispiece in 
photogravure and 2 text-figures; Ber- 
thold Laufer... editor. 2 p., illus., 11 
pl. on 271. (Field museumof natural 
history. Anthropology design series no. 
4.) Chicago, 1925. 28-1437 
Lewis, Charles Lee. Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, the pathfinder of the seas. 264 
p. Annapolis, the’United States naval 
institute, 1927. 28-1322 
Maynard, Emma A. Stray forget-me-nots. 
38 p., illus. N. Y., The Arcade press, 1927. 
28-1422 
Oakley, Mrs. Amy (Ewing). Cloud-lands of 
France, by ... illustrations by Thornton 
Oakley. 497 p., illus. London, J. Long, 
1927. 28-1340 
Parks, William Arthur. . .. Champsosaurus 
albertensis, a new species of rhyncho- 
cephalian from the Edmonton formation 
of Alberta, by W. A. Parks. (University 
of Toronto studies. Geological series, no. 
23.) 48 p., illus. Toronto, The University 
library: pub. by the librarian, 1927. 
28-1446 
Poe, Edgar Allan. The raven. 38 numb. Bos- 
ton, Printed for members only, The 
Bibliophile society, 1927. 28-1431 
Railo, Eino. The haunted castle; a study 
of the elements of English romanticism. 
388 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 28-1429 
Rhys, Mrs. Grace (Little) comp. A Celtic 
anthology. 351 p. N. Y., Crowell, 1927. 
27-27773 
Rhys, Mrs. Grace (Little) comp. A Celtic 
anthology. 351 p. London, Harrap, 1927. 
28-1428 
Rogers, Frederick Rand. .. . Tests and 
measurement programs in the redirection 
of physical education, by Frederick Rand 
Rogers. (School administration series.) 
166 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1927. 28-1324 
Salomon, Mrs. Helen Naomi Forbes (Lewis). 
Important eighteenth century French art; 
collection belonging to the late Mrs. Wil- 
liam Salomon, sold by direction of the 
executor of the estate, under management 
of the American art association, inc., 
New York, 1928. 341 p. N. Y., Lent & 
Graff co., 1927. 28-1438 
Sample, Anna Eliza. Fifty number games 
for primary grades. 126 p., illus. Chicago, 
Beckley-Cardy co., 1927, 28-1325 
Streeter, Burnett Hillman. Adventure; the 
faith of science and the science of faith, 
by ... Catherine M. Chilcott, John Mac- 
murray, Alexander S. Russell. 247 p. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1927. 28-1332 
Vizenzinovich, Georgina Mary. What is 
heresy? A comparative analysis of the 
teaching of Protestant and Catholic 
Bibles on heretics. 128 p. Baltimore, Md., 
John Murphy co., 1927. 28-1333 
Wetherell, James Elgin. Strange corners of 
the world. 244 p., illus. N. Y., Nelson, 
1927. 28-1326 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Contributions from the United States Na- 
tional Herbarium. Vol. 27. Flora of the 
Panama Canal Zone. Issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Price, 75 cents. 

(8-21271) 

Diregtory of Commercial Testing and Col- 
lege Research Laboratories. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 90, Bureau of Standards. 
(Second edition.) Price, 15 cents. 

28-26037 

Navy Directory, January 1, 1928. Price, 25 
cents. 

Descriptive List of the Motion Picture Pilms 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Price, 5 cents. (24-26304) 

Geography, Geology, and Mineral Resources 
of Part of Southeastern Idaho. By George 
Rogers Mansfield. Descriptions of Car- 
boniferous and Triassic Fossils by G. H. 
Girty. Professional Paper 152, United 
States Geological Survey. Price, $2.40. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used is the 


PAGE TWELVE 


Military Force Is 


Needed by Nation, 
Says Mr. Castle 


Maintenance of Physical 
Strength Is Essential, De- 
clares Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
agitator. I am told that in England 
great strides have been made toward in- 
dustrial peace during the past year 
through the intensive development of 
this understanding between employers 
and employed. It has long been the 
United States which has led this indus- 
trial getting-together and that is the line 
to which we must cling—again because 
it has proved capable of standing, in 
general, the attacks of the extremists. 

In the conduct of international affairs, 
recognition of the rights of different na- 
tions, fairness and generosity in the 
treatment of all, the steady and persist- 
ent fostering of good understanding—all 
this, which is peculiarly the work of the 
Department of State, goes to assure in- 
ternational peate. In the conduct of in- 
ternal affairs different groups of citizens 


and aliens, of brain workers and of hand | 


workers, of employers and employed, 


take the place that different nations hold | 


in international affairs. And the preser- 


vation of domestic peace must be accom- | 


plished in much the same way. Here, 
however, the citizens must take the lead 


and have the support of the Government | 
which they have elected, whereas in in- | 
ternational affairs the Government must | 


take the lead, trusting in the support of 
public opinion. And just as you trust 


the Government to prevent a foreign | 


power from running amuck so the Gov- 
ernment 


ders. 
So-Called Humanitarians 


Often Dangerous Element 

That there are such enemies, deluded 
Americans and foreign trouble-makers, 
it would be futile to deny. 
ways are often hard to follow and the 
moves they make are generally innocent 
in appearance. 
ganizers of uplift societies, the printed 
programs of which almost bring tears to 


the eyes because they are so beautifully | 
And it is fair to say that | 
much of what these societies do is al- | 
truistic, even though the guiding motive | 


altruistic. 


of many is not love but hate. It is not 
so much love of the oppressed as hatred 


of the oppressor and oppression which | 


has to be searched for and carefully ex- 
plained is seldom real oppression. 


purpose in this country there are sev- 
eral whose objects are above suspicion 
and in condemning some one is always 


in danger of injuring others. All that | 


one can say, therefore, is that it is the 


duty of every patriotic citizen to scrut- | 


inize closely these propositions which are 


almost daily submitted to all of us, to | 
look carefully not only at the prospect- | 


uses but at the board of directors. There 
is a lot of talk in the business world of 


the evils of interlocking directorates. | 


This is equally an evil in the so-called 
humanitarian organizations of the land— 
an evil and yet at the same time a clue. 
If a title sounds well there are always 
reputable citizens who are willing to 


stand as sponsors, but if there is an un- | 
derlying subversive purpose some of the | 
trouble-makers also are sure to get their | 


names included—partly, perhaps, for the 


sake of adding to their own public re- | 


spectability. Purpose can generally be 


fairly accurately measured by reference | 


to active personnel, however high sound- 
ing may be the prospectus. 
If this country were made up of peo- 


ple who think clearly it would be a para- | 


dise, but we cannot hope for perfection 


anywhere in this world. The only hope ,; 
is that we should think always a little | 


God forbid that | Italy to Inaugurate 


more clearly and that we should outgrow 
the sentimental stage. 
we should ever outgrow legitimate senti- 
ment. 


justice. We must recognize that men 


and women change, that there is growth. | cies . | 
Many a pacifist became a patriotic citi- | Separation of Government from | 


zen during the World War—and it is 
probably also true that many a patriotic 


citizen has become a rabid pacifist since | 
Yet how seldom has this hap- | 


the war. 
pened to those who actually took part, 


either in person or because a son or a | 
sacrifice | 


brother was lost. Personal 
purifies our love for country just as those 
of us who labor for it are the ones who 


really love it, not those who stand in | 
the sidelines and wave the flag and | 


criticize us for not doing it more effec- 
tively. When I was in Ireland a few 


years ago, just after the establishment | e : C 
| ernment came into power in 1922, being 


He said instantly, | 


of the Free State, I met Mr. Russell, bet- 
ter known as “A. E.” 
“There is something I want very much 
to know. What is a 100 per cent Ameri- 
can?” “Too often,” I answered, “He is a 
man who wears his patriotism on his 
sleeve, talks loudly and does little.” “I 


thought so,” Mr, Russell answered. “We | @ 


have the same brand here. I have looked 
into the ancestry of all the 
claimed 100 per cent Irish and I find 
that in almost every case they are of 
alien blood. They try to hide the fact 
by loud talk, but some of us are not 
hoodwinked @t all.” There is food for 
thought in Mr. Russell’s remark. Loudly 
vocal patriotism is generally to be sus- 
pected. 

Another kind of so-called patriotic 
American is worth your consideration al- 
so. Many people seem to think that the 
hest way to increase the prestige of the 
country is to bitterly criticize the Gov- 
ernment of the country. Yet this is im- 
possible. The Government and the coun- 
try are inseparable. The Government 
makes mistakes, of course. It is com- 
posad of fallible human beings but they 
were chosen by the people, and presum- 
ably are what the people want. They 
welcome—or ought to welcome—the kind 
of criticism that points to the better way, 
but unfortunately most criticism is pure- 
ly destructive. Sometimes it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the purpose of 
such criticism is to undermine popular 
faith in any Government at all. Some- 
times it is hard to escape the conclu- 


Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 





must trust you to be alert | 
against the enemies within our own bor- | 


Their devious ; 


They are prolific or- | 


This | 
is a very difficult matter to discuss be- | 
cause for every society with a subversive | 


There is often disaster in pure | 


| was not established to protect the inter- 
| ests of Mexico or of France or of China. | 
| It was established to look after the in- 


| poses to do so. 
| carry on its work unjustly, if it forgets 
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Summary 


Advertising News 


“Pocahontas” as trade name for coal 
is limited to coal from certain regions. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce reports 
good progress made on construction 
and survey of airways and flying fields 


in spite of winter conditions. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


A griculture 


General price index of 131 for farm 
products in 1927 reported by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with advance to 


137 for month to January 14, 1928. 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Wool prices on Bradford, England, 
market showing tendency to harden, 
with stocks firmly held, Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics is advised. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture reports 
that survey has revealed need of or- 


ganization in honey industry. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Amendment to Tariff Act of 1922 is 
introduced in House to increase tariff on 


all meats imported into United States. | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Appropriations 
Senate passes supply bill for inde- 


pendent offices, 
$72,485. 


Banking-Finance 


House Committee on Banking and 
Currency approves bill to extend priv- 
ilege of Federal depositaries of public 
funds to trust companies and State 
banks, members of Federal Reserve 
System. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Continuation of “stenographic tran- 
script of proceedings at hearing before 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce on advisability of Senate investi- | 


gation of financing of public utilities. 
Page 9, Col. 1 

Full text of bill passed by House 
providing that Federal Reserve Board 
grant permits for interlocking direc- 


torates among not more than three | 


banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Definite program of financial reforms 
in Germany proposed by Central Asso- 
ciation of German Banks and Bankers, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City | 
reviews business in 1927 in Tenth Fed- ; 


eral Reserve District. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Financial condition of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks as of December 
31. 


Page 7, Col. 3 | 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 7 | 


Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
See Railroads. mi 
Books-Publications 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Publications of the Government. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Claims 


Call of Court of Claims for Feb- 
ruary 6. 


Coal 


_ “Pocahontas” as trade name for coal 
is limited to coal from certain regions. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Commerce-T rade 


| Summary of weekly business condi- 
| tions for week ending January 28, as 


Page 10, Col. 5 


New Marine Policy | 


Operation Provided 


Italy’s new marine policy will go into 
effect during 1928, the Transportation 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
shows in a bulletin (Trade Information ! 


of the bulletin as issued, follows in full | 
text: 
During the present year the Italian | 
Government will put into full operation | 
its new marine policy. This policy was 
first formulated when the Fascist Gov- 


appropriating $527,- 


Page 1, Col. 6 
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each v 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is Issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


the 


This cumulates 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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of All News 


Contained in 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


t 
: announced by the Department of Com- | 


| merce. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly summary of world market 
conditions, 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Congress 


Committee meetings of the House 
and Senate for February 4. 
Page 3 
Bills and resolutions introduced into 
Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Hour by hour. 
Page 3 
Changes in status of bills. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Extracts from the proceedings of 
Congress will be found under related 
headings elsewhere in this summary. 


Corporations 


Continuation of decision of Board of 
| Tax Appeals allowing deduction from 
gross income of amounts expended for 
“foreign development”; and_ holding 
that corporation can include 1916 in- 
come tax in 1917 invested capital until 


Inc. v. Commissioner.) 





Board of Tax Appeals 
assessment in sum set aside to meet 


to surplus account. (Fibre Yarn Co., 


petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.) 


Page 10, Col. 3 

Profits on property of decedent are 

calculated on valuation at time of 
owner’s death. 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
| on Page 8. 


| Education 


Board of Education says committee 
has been named to study behavior prob- 


lem of girls in public schools of New | 


York City. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation describes course in retail sell- 
; ing offered by Omaha Technical High 
Schools. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


| Foreign Affairs 


Conference of legislators in “parlia- } 


ment of peace,” proposed by Repr - i : 
P ee ek, ee , valid. Patent 1307317 to Perey. 


| 

| tative Black, of New York, to draft 
| international code to effect world peace. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
| 


| ciation of German Banks and Bankers, 
| Department of Commerce is advised. 


Foreign Affairs Committee of House 
| considers bill providing payment of 


| level of Lake of the Woods. 
Page 11, Col. 3 
American citizens heard by Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in 
complaint of Government discrimina- 
tion against property rights in Cuba. 
s “ Fags 2. Col. 3 
No imperialistic purposes cherished 
by U. S.,, 
| Hughes. 
9 


&» 


Page 


Col. 1 
Game and Fish 





; Measure introduced in House pro- | 


poses the establishment of a refuge for 
; migrating birds in Kansas, 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


| put into partial operation the following 


year. Because of changing economic 
conditions in Italy the policy was modi- 
fied from time to time and in 1926 it 
was radically revised by royal decree. 
Keynote Of System. 
The keynote of the new shipping sys- 
tem is the complete separation of the 


Government from ownership and opera- | 


tion of the merchant marine, including 


the merchant steamers which for many | 
| years were operated by the Government | 
; In connection with the State-owned rail- 
; roads. 
| Bulletin No. 529) just issued. A review | 


At the present time, the report shows, 
the Italien merchant fleet consists of 


| 8,400,000 gross tons, about one-fourth 


of which has been subsidized. The sub- | tioned Mr. Stewart at length in an en- 


sidized lines are divided into two classes 
known as “indispensable” and “useful.” 
The “indispensable” lines in return for 


| subsidies are obliged to maintain ships 


| of given tonnages, speeds, and sched- 


sion, when there is criticism of the con- | 


| duct of foreign relations, that the critics | 
} Start 


with the assumption that the 
American Government is_ inevitably 
wrong. And this kind of criticism weak- 
ms the Government in the eyes of for- | 


| eigners, makes everything we try to do 
self-pro- | 


less effective. The Department of State | 


terests of the United States and it pro- 
If it is so stupid as to 


the rights of others in promoting Ameri- 
can interests, it will fail in its work. But 
it will more lamentably fail if it de- 
viates from the purpose for which it,was 
founded. 

The patriotic men and women of the 
country have the right to demand of the 
American Government the protection 
and the development of our native Amer- 
ican institutions and traditions, that it 
shall make America respected abroad. 
That, I think, is all they can ask and if 
the Government does not fulfill those 
functions they have a right and a duty 
to choose another government. So, also, 
the Government has the right to look to 
you for support, to look to you to con- | 
trol the enemies within our borders by 
ceaseless vigilance; above all, perhaps, 
to sec that the younger generation is 
brought up with faith in the ideals which 
have made our country great, 


ules on routes connecting the mainland 
with the Italian islands and the {Italian 
possessions on the coast of Africa. The 
“useful” lines connect Italy with ports 
beyond the Suez Canal and the Straits 


| of Gibraltar. 


The supervision of the Government 
over the “indispensable” lines is one of 
the most minute character. Not only 


| are the freight and passenger rates defi- 


nitely stipulated in the 20-year contracts, 
but various provisions —such as free 
transportation and reduced rates for 


| Government officials, students, missiona- 


ries, etc.—are included. 


Bounties Are Provided. 
Together with subsidies, the bulletin 
reveals, the new policy establishes boun- 


due and payable. (All American Cables, | 


Page 10, Col. 6 
upholds | 


' ; | pear before subcommittee of House 
losses in subsequent years and restored | 








; Definite program of financial reforms j 
in Germany proposed by Central Asso- | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


claims for land acquired in regulating | 





| for his stockholders. 


| in full possession of your faculties,’ 
| Senator Cutting said after he had ques- 





ties for building ships of increased size 
and speed to carry out the contracts of 
both classes of lines. These contracts 
are subject to review once in three years. 
Special arrangements may be made by 
which the subsidized lines may use their 
contracts as security for loans by banks 
for the construction of new ships pre- 
scribed by the Government. 

The “indispensable” lines contracts call 
for 102 steamers of 171,000 gross tons 


for which annual navigation subsides of | 
127,910,000 lire ($7,035,000) are provided. | importance with the rapid increase in the 
j : € | Italian population. While the “indispen- 
contracts for which require 131 steam- | 
| ers of 598,000 gross tons, amount to 67,- 


The subsidies for the “useful” lines, the 


750,000 lire ($3,726,000) each year. 
The purpose underlying the present 
italian marine policy, a study of the re- 


A 


Gov't Personnel 


The President’s Day at the Execu- 
tive Offices, 

| Page 3 

; Department of State announces 

| establishment of “Division of Protocol” | 

to be in charge of diplomatic receptions 
and general diplomatic procedure. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Govt Topical Survey 


Practices and Standards, article by 
Edwin W. Ely, Acting Chief, Division 
of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerace. 


. 
Highways 
Representatives in Congress from 
Vermont speak in support of bill to 
appropriate $2,654,000 to rebuild Fed- 
eral aid system of roads damaged by 
flood at hearing before House Commit- 


tee on Roads. 
‘Page 1, Col. 4 


Inland Waterways 


House Committee on Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce approves bill to 
appropriate $1,305,000 for improve- 
ment of Savannah River. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 11, Col. 3 


Judiciary 


Bar Association representatives ap- 


Jdiciary Committee and urge approval 
of bill to relieve congestion in cir- 
cuit courts. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
President Coolidge sends to Senate 
four nominations to the judiciary and 
two nominations for the Diplomatic 
Service. 


Labor 


Department of Labor announces that 
only four States now have no laws 
regulating hours of work for women 


in industry. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, holds that patent directed to an 
instrument board having single glass 
covering is invalid. (William P. Ham- 
mond, appellant, v. Paige-Ohio Co.). 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Contracts to buy and sell output of 
manufacturing concern, without obliga- 
tion of named quality are held to be 
mutually binding. (Hunt v. Stimson, 
Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Sixth Circuit). 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Patent for turnstile adapted to ro- 

tate in one direction is held to be in- 


Page 9, Col. 7 


»’ Page 8, Col. 6 
Garabed T. K. Giragassion asks ap- 
proval of House Committee on patents 
for resolution to secure patent rights 
in Garabed Free Energy Generation 
even if discovered to be process known 
to “Lost Arts.” 
Page 3, Col. 6 


National Defense 


Secretary of Navy, in an address be- 
fore Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, says submarine must 


Si sca ans ec et II i em ities 


| have chance to fig&lt in war, and not 
| be trapped like S-4. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Department of Navy contracts -for 


; monoplane type flying boat. 
declares Charles Evans | 


Page 12, Col. 4 
_Secretary Wilbur recommends adop- 
tion of legislation to provide extra pay 
for enlisted men of Navy assigned to 
duty on submarines. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 4 

House continues debate on supply 

bill for Department of War, making few 
changes. Page 1, Col. 4 


Oil Witness Arrest | 
Ordered by Senate | 


i 


CR. W. Stewart Refuses to An- | 


swer Questions in Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
animated entirely by the idea that he 
had an opportunity to make a good deal 


“We would like to assume that you 
are telling the truth and that you are 


deavor to have the latter say what he 
had in mind when he guaranteed the 
Continental Company’s contract to buy 
the Humphrey oil and then approved 
the contract for a resale of the oil to 
a company in which his own company 
owned a half interest at a premium of 
25 cents a barrel. 

Senator Nye aeked if Mr. Blackmer 
were not an official of a subsidiary of 
the Indiana Standard at the time when, 


Contract for Flying Boat 
Made by Navy Department 


A contract has been made with the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for a monoplane-type flying 
boat for patrol duty, it was announced 
orally at the Department of the Navy. 

This seaplane will be equipped with 
two direct-drive Prat & Whitney “Wasp” 
engines, and the contract pricesfor plane, 
designs, etc., is $134,000. 


port indicates, is the promotion of the 
national welfare by establishing and de- 
veloping communications by sea between 
the Italian ‘mainland, the islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Italian set- 
tlements on the coasts of Africa. These 
points have been the traditional centers 
of Italian settlement and have grown in 


Two bills introduced in House pro- 
pose double pensions in military ac- 


cidents. 
Page 11, Col. 4 


Failure of radio transmitting appara- 
tus reported as cause of loss of com- 
munication with Submarine S-3. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Rear Admiral Jones advises Govern- 
ment to aid merchant marine, as an 
auxiliary to Naval forces in time of 
emergency, by loaning money to indus- 
try at low rates of interest. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Nominations 


President Coolidge sends to Senate 
four nominations to the judiciary and 
two nominations for the Diplomatic 


Service. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
President sends nominations of post- 
masters to Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 4 


Oil 
Senate orders arrest of officer of oil 


company for refusal to answer ques- 
tions in Teapot Dome investigation. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Patents 


Patent suits filed. 
o Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Public Health 


Public Health Service reports greater 
prevalence of diphtheria in 1927 than in 
previous two years. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Foreign Affairs Committee of House 
considers bill providing payment of 
claims for land acquired in regulating 
level of Lake of the Woods. 

Page 11, Col. 3 

Tract of public land in Siskiyou | 
County, California, is opened to entry. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of stenographic tran- | 
script of proceedings at hearing before 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on advisability of Sqnate investi- 
gation of financing of vale utilities. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Rate complaints made public Febru- 
ary 3 by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


| 


Page 6, Col. 7 
House Committee fixes March 15 as 
date for reporting bill on Boulder Dam 


project. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
House Committee is urged to include 
railway terminals in provisions of law 
for consolidation of railroads. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Decisions on rates by the I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
See Railroads and Shipping. 


Radio 


Failure of radio transmitting appara- 
tus reported as cause of loss of com- | 
munication with Submarine S-3. | 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Radio Commissioner is criticized be- 
fore Senate Committee for accepting 
retaining fee from former employes. 

Page 1, Col..1 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Central Vermont Railway to 
issue and sell $5,000,000 of certificates 
of indebtedness to finance repairs of 
flood damage. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Mr. Stewart had testified, in his opin- 
ion Mr. Blackmer was acting primarily 
in the interests of Mr. Humphrey. Mr. 
Stewart said that at that time the 
Indiana Standard held only a minority 
interest in the Midwest Refining Com- 
pany. 

Senator Nye then reverted to the 
question asked on the previous day re- 
lating to the disposition of bonds owned 
by the Continental Trading Company 
particularly those bonds alleged to have 
been transferred to Albert B. Fall, for- 


| mer Secretary of the Interior. 


“Do you know anyone who received 
any of the Liberty Bonds in which the 
Continental Trading Company is reputed 
to have dealt?” Senator Nye asked. 

“IT respectfully decline to answer,” Mr. 
Stewart replied. : E 

“Have you had any conversation with 
Harry F. Sinclair with regard to these 
bonds or with regard to the Continental 
Trading Company’s transactions?” Sen- 
ator Nye then asked. 

“I respectfully decline to answer,” Mr. 
Stewart repeated. 

Mr. Stewart said in response to fur- 
ther questions by Senator Nye that he 
had had no conversations with either 
H. F. Osler, president of the Continental 
Trading Company, or with James E. 
O’Neil, of the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 


| pany, with regard to any transactions or 


the disposition of any bonds of the Con- 
tinental Trading Company. 

Senator Nye then asked. : 

“Have you had any conversation or 
have you any information which would 
lead you to believe that any political or- 
ganization was the decipient of any of 
these bonds?” 

“No. sir,” Mr. Stewart replied. 

“You understand, of course, that the 
Committee expects answers to various of 
these questions that you have refused 
to answer,” Senator Nye said. 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Stewayt replied, “And 
it is with the deepest regret that I feel 
I am compelled to decline to answer.” 

Senator Nye then announced that Mr. 
Stewart would be excused temporarily 
but that the witness was directed to re- 
main in Washington until February 4. 





sable” lines will be used to bind more 
closely the Italian colonies with the 
mother country, the “useful” lines will 
serve to aid in the promotion of Italian 
foreign trade, 


Mr. Dawes was then recalled to the 
stand and questioned regarding the rela- 
tions between his Pure Oil» Company 
; and the Humphrey-Texas and the Texas 

Mexica Companies, the Humphrey Com- 
| panies. 

He said that 


in 1921 the Pure Oil 


i 


Today’s Issue 


cation describes course in retail sell- 


Schéols. 


emergency, by loaning money to indus- 
try at low rates of interest. 


for separation of Government from op- 
eration of ships, will go into effect this 
year, 
nounces. 


Social Welfare 


| ! 
Department of Labor announces that || | 
only, four States now have no laws | 


tion of certain dyes and of Numdah 
rugs. 


advises taxpayers to file returns with 
collector of district in which they re- 
sid@ and not with Internal Revenue 


of Tax Appeals. 


finds rates on sacked wool from Wyo- 
ming to ,Eastern markets to be rea- 
sonable. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Rail- 
way is authorized to abandon branch 
line to Bessemer, Mich. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Rate complaints made public Febru- 
ary 3 by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
House Committee is urged to include 
railway terminals in provisions of law 
for consolidation of railroads. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Decisions on rates by the I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Retail Trade 


Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
ing offered by Omaha Technical High 
Page 3, Col. 5 


. e 
Shipping 
Prospective bidders ask change in 
provision of Shipping Board for inter- 
change of ports on three lines operat- 
ing from Pacific Coast. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Larger number of ships being built 
or contracted than duxing December. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Rear Admiral Jones advises Govern- 
ment to aid merchant marine, as an 
auxiliary to Naval forces in time of 





Page 1, Col. 5 
Italy’s new marine policy providing 
Department of Commerce an- 


Page 12, Col. 2 


regulating hours of work for women 
in industry. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Su preme Court 


The Supreme Court is in recess until 


February 20. 


Tariff 


Customs Court fixes tariff classifica- 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Taxation 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Bureau in Washington. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Summary of decisions of the Board 


Page 10, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Trade Practices 


“Pocahontas” as trade name for coal 
is limited to coal from certain regions. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Water Power 


House Committee fixes March 15 as 
date for reporting bill on Boulder Dam 


project. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Wool 


Wool prices on Bradford, England, 
market showing tendency to harden, 
with stocks firmly held, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is advised. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds rates on sacked wool from Wyo- | 
ming to Eastern markets to be rea- | 

| 
| 





sonable. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Company purchased $750,000 of the 
| stock of these two companies and at 


various other times had purchased crude 
oil from Mr. Humphrey. His company, 
he said, had an agreement with Mr. 
Humprey to take one half of the latter’s 
i oil, the other half to go to the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company and the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company. Mr. 
Dawes said he was present at the time 
the final arrangements were made for 
| the sale to the Prairie and the Sinclair 
Crude Companies but took no part in 
the negotiations leading up to that ar- 
rangement. He first heard of the Con- 
| tinental Trading Company near the end 
| of the New York conference, Mr. Dawes 

said. It was his recollection that J. E. 
| O’Neil of the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany first mentioned the name of the 
| Continental Company and that it was Mr. 
O’Neil who assured Mr. Humphrey and 
Mr. Thomas that the performance of the 
} eo Company would be guaran- 
teed. 


Company Purchased 
Oil from Mr. Humphrey 


Senator Walsh questioned Mr. Dawes 
as to the relationship between Mr. Hum- 
phrey and Mr. Blackmer. The witness 
said he did not know what these rela- 
tions were, if any. 

Answering questions by Senator Nye 
Mr. Dawes said he had no knowledge 
of any of the transactions of the Con- 
tinental Trading Company. 

Thomas W. White, of New York, an 
engineer of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Company, was the next witness. He 
testified that he had no knowledge of 
| the transaction by which the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company and the 
| Prairie Oil and Gas Company had ac- 
quired the oil from the Mexican field. 
He also denied any knowledge of the 
Continental Trading Company, and then 
was excused. 

E. J. Bullock,.a director of the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Company, 
one of the nominees of the Standard 
Oil of Indiana on the board of the former 





| board of the Indiana Standard in No- 
vember, 1921, and that Mr. Stewart at 
that time presented the contracts ne- 


| gotiated in New York to the board of 


the Indiana Standard. 


‘ The board of the Indiana Standard, he 


cauilie 


company, was then called. He said he 
| had been called into a meeting of the 
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Laws Regulating 
Hours of Work 
For Women Vary 


Only Four States Reported to 
Have no Legislation to 
Control Overtime in 
Industry. 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Only four States, Alabama, Florida, 
Iowa and West Virginia, now have no 
laws regulating hours of work for women 
in industry, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor announced on Feb- 
ruary 3. The announcement follows in 
full text: 


There are only four States in the 
United States at the present time that 
have no laws of any sort regulating the 
hours of work for women industrially 
employed. 

These States are Alabama, Florida, 
Iowa and West Virginia. Indiana has 
but one limitation of hours—the pro- 
hibiting of women’s work at night in 
manufacturing industries; and Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina limit 
the hours in textile mills. All the other 
States with regulatory laws have defi- 
nitely banned the employment of women 
for more than a certain number of 
hours per day or week, or have put a 
penalty on owertime in the form of in- 
creased wages. 


New Bulletin Issued. 


A new bulletin just issued called “State 
Laws Affecting Working Women, August 
1, 1927,” is a revision of former studies 
which were much in demand. It in- 
cludes a classified index of all existing 
laws and charts of their principal pro- 
visions under such groups as minimum 
wage, length of the working day and 
week, night work, and home work. 

Only 10 States have regulations pro- 
viding for an 8-hour day, and the num- 
ber of industries or occupations included 
These States 
! are Arizona, California, Colorado, Kan- 


| in the laws varies greatly. 


‘ sas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New 


York, Utah, and Washington. The same 
, limit is found in the District of Colum- 
bia and Porto Rico. Of this group Cali- 
fornia has the most inclusive legislation. 
Sixteen States and Porto Rico prohibit 
nigh work in some occupations, usually 
between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

No State has regulated each industry 
or occupation by the passage of all types 
of hour laws found in the United States 
as a whole.. Some States that regulate 
daily hours fail to limit the length of 
the working week, or to provide one 
day’s rest in seven, lunch periods, or rest 
periods, or to prohibit night work. A 
few States, notably Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania, have all types 
of laws for their industries which employ 
the greatest numbers of women, by 
; covering manufacturing establishments. 
| The States that have industrial commis- 
sions seem to be establishing regulations 
that cover all these points more rapidly 
than are the ones that depend on sep- 


; arate acts of their legislatures for each 
step. 


Minimum Wages Vary. 


! 
| 
; About one-fourth of the States either 
| prohibit or regulate home work. Ten 
| States have prohibited for all except 
| the immediate members of a family cer- 
tain manufactures, such as the making 
of clothing, trimmings, and _ tobacco 
products. In general the requirements 
are for cleanliness, adequate lighting 
and ventilation, and freedom, when in- 
fectious and contagious disease. Most 
of these laws were passed some time 
ago, when the agitation against the 
sweet shops was at its height, and the 
only States that have made changes 
within the past five years are California, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 


In spite of the declaration by the 
United States Supreme Court of the un- 
constitutionality of certain of the mini- 
mum-wage laws, nine of the States have 
been able to establish laws that have 
not been successfully questioned. In two 
of these a minimum has been set for 
specified industries or occupations, and 
in the other seven boards or commis- 
sions have been created with power to 
study the various occupations or indus- 
tries and establish minimum-wage rates 
for each or all of them. 

As a result, rates have been set for 
one or more groups of workers in all 
the nine States except Colorado, which 
has been handicapped by an insufficient 
appropriation. The highest rate is that 
of California, which established $16 per 
week for all induststries in the State, 
Where the rates have been set by law, 
they usually are inelastic and have not 
responded to the great rise in the cost 
of living since 1914. Utah, for example, 
has a rate of $7.50 per week for ex- 
perienced women workers. 

—[—[—=—=—=—[— 


said, approved the contracts and recom- 
mended their acceptance by the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company. He did 
not examine the contract at that time, 
he said, but did so a few days later at 
a meeting of the board of the Sinclair 
Company at which that company ac- 
cepted the contracts. It was rémarked 
at that time that “some one is making 
25 cents a barrel out of this,” Mr. Bul- 
lock said. There was no inquiry made, 
he said, as to why the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company was compelled 
to pay 25 cents a barrel more than the 
Continental Company bought it for. 

“Could you tell us anything about 
these bonds of the Continental Com- 
pany,” Senator Walsh asked. - 

“Oh, not one thing, Senator,” Mr. Bul- 
lock replied. 


E. W. Martin, of Tulsa, Okla., an- 
other member of the board of the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Company and 
general counsel of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, was also questioned 
regarding the meeting of the directors 
of the Sinclair Company in Chicago at 
which the contract for the purchase of 
the Humphrey oil from the Continental 
Company was discussed. He did not re- 
call the details of this meeting, he said. 

Kenneth Porter, of Brooklyn, N. Yy 
assistant treasurer of the Sinclair, Con- 
solidated Oil Company, was the next 
witness. He said he had no knowledge 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
contract by which the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company and the Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company purchased the Hum- 
phrey oil from the Continental Trading 
Company. 





